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TO 
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PRESIDENT 


OF THE 


CollegeofPhyficians 


S JR, 


CSS the Indifpofition, which op- 
WAN prefled me, when I firft en- 
greece gaged in this Tranflation, was 
a happily extinguifhed by your 
falutary Aid; I think myfelf 
obliged, in Gratitude, to prefent you with 
À; 2 fome 
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fome of the Firft-Fruits of that Health, 
to which you reftored me, when my 

Friends were apprehenfive that my de- 

clining State would foon caufe me to be 
numbered among the Dead. 


How engaging a Benefactor to Society, 
are you daily rendered, by fuch Obliga- 
tions as you have lately conferred on me! 
_ and how ornamental is Learning, when 
it is thus devoted to the Welfare of Man- 
kind! 


To whom can the Difplay of Nature 
be more properly infcribed, than to a 
Gentleman, who is fo eminently diftin- 
guifhed for his profound Knowledge of 
her Operations, and his fedulous Attention 
to her fineft Syftems ; and who has long 
been indefatigable in collecting from her 
Treafures fo many beneficial eters for 
the i vapaaia of Men? 


As 
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As I have, therefore, taken the Liberty, 
Sir, to grace my Tranflation of this Vo- 
lume with your amiable Name; I may 
venture to hope it will obtain a candid 
Reception from the Publick, fhould you 
happen to think it no unpleafing Enter- 
tainment in your vacant Hours. 


Your Approbation of the Original pre- 
fented me with a ftrong Inducement to 
employ my beft Endeavours to render my 
Verfion agreeable to an Engli/h Reader ; 
and, indeed, the excellent French Author 
has diffafed fo much Beauty and In- 
ftru@ion through his Performance, as juftly 
entitled it to my ftricteft Attention. 


But I ought to confider the Importance 
of your Moments to the Public; and fhall 
therefore clofe this Addrefs to you, with 
exprefling my fervent With, that you 
may long continue a living Ornament to 
the Republick of Letters; and that thofe, 
who are indebted to you for the in- 

eftimable 
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eftimable Bleffings of reviving Health, and 
Serenity of Mind, may proclaim their Ob- 
ligations to you, with the fame grateful 
Pleafure that glows in the Heart of, 


S IR, 


Your mofi Obliged 
and moft Obedient, | 


bumble Servant, 


SAMUEL HUMPHREYS. . 
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AN 
EXPLA N AT T'O°N 
OF THE 


FRONTISPIECE. 


S Solomon, in the Frontifpiece of the firft Volume, 
whofe Subject is Natural Hiftory, was the moft pro- 
per Example that could be introduced to authorife that 
Study ; fo no Reprefentation can be better adapted to this 
fecond Volume, which comprehends all the Branches of 
Agriculture, than the Emperor Probus ; to whofe Care we 
owe the Burgundy and Champaign, the Spani/h and Tokay 
Wines. He is therefore exhibited; from the Authority of 
Vopifcus, as amufing himfelf, after his Viétories, in caufing 
his Soldiers to plant the Vine, whofe Fruit we ftill enjoy. 
And, in order to enliven the Defign, we fuppofe that the 
People had immortalized their Gratitude, by erecting to 
the Honour of that Prince a Column, wound about with 
Vines, and crowned with a large fhell filled with Grapes, 
with the following Infcription ; in which they celebrate 
him in the manner Horace had celebrated ‘ Bacchus, for 
difpenfing Felicity in Conjunction with the Vine : 


PROBO. IMPERATORI, 
PATRI. PATRIAE. 
LAETITIAE, DATORI. 


Explanation of Plate 21. Vor. II. Page 241. 


A, B. The Bafe of the Pedeftal, and other Supporters. 

C. The Cheeks, or Side Beams. ‘Thefe are the upright 
Beams, whofe lower Extremities are funk in the Karth, 

- where they are ftrongly rivetted by crofs Beams charged 
with Mafonry. ‘Thefe upright Beams are traverfed to- 
wards the Top by two itrong beams, the lowermoft of 
which is the inut, or the Receptacle of the Screw. : 

1. ‘the 


[vi] 

D. The Screw with its Wheel. | 

E. The Bearer, or large Piece of Timber, on which the 
Wheels reft, in order to fink the Beams crofling the 
Planks that cover the Grapes, EF. | 

G. The Maye, or Planks, on which the Pile of Grapes F, 
are difpofed, in order to be fqueezed. 'Thefe Planks are 

“cut in Natches, to receive the Liquor, and to convey it 
in a Slope to the Veflel appropriated to receive it. The 
Maye is fupported by a maflive Work of Mafonry, that — 
it may refiftthe Effort of the Preflure ; and this Mafonry 
is detached from every other Work, in fuch a manner, 
that a Perfon may walk round it in order to vifit the 
Foundations and the Extremities of the upright Beams, 
as there may be occafion ; and to open a free Acces of 
Air upon all the Wood-work. | 

H. The Wheel which ferves for forcing down the Screw 
and the Bearer upon the Grapes. When the Prefs is to 
be worked, the Grapes are laid upon the Maye in a 
fquare Heap, over which three Poles are extended; one 
in the Middle, and one at each Extremity, in order to 
form a Bafis for the Planks that are to be laid upon it 
fide by fide. Upon thefe Planks, three, four,.or five 
Beams are afterwards extended, proportionably to the 
Dimenfions of the Prefs. On this firft Range of Beams 
is placed a fecond; and on that a third; after which, 
a ‘Turning-Wheel winds off the Cord from the other 
Wheel, by which means the Screw and the Bearer are 
preffed down upon the Beams. 

J. A leathern Pipe, for the Transfufion of the Wine 
from one Piece to another. It terminates in two wooden 
Tubes, one of which is applied to the Bottom of the 
Vefiel, which is to be filled, and the other to the large 
Veffel which is to be emptied. 

K. A large Bellows; to agitate the Wine when it has 
fettled into an even Surface in the two Pieces. 

L. The fame Bellows in Profile. | 

M. A large Fountain, which affords a quick Flow. 

N. A Bung or Stopple, to clofe the Top of the Veffel 
newly filled; that the external Air may prevent the 
Efflux of the Wine upon the withdrawing of the 
Wooden Tube. 
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S we were defirous to exercife the Minds of young 
Perfons with amufing Subjeéts, and to engage 
their Attention to the “Wonders of ron aa by 

he 2 ™ the Mediation ofpleafing Ideas ; we endeavoured, 
in the firt Volume of this Work, to prefent to their View, 
the Generality of thefe Ani ants: with which that Provi- 
dence has replenifhed the various Parts of Nature, for the 
Benefit of Mankind. We then proceeded to fome Obfer- 
vations on Plants, which open to us another Source of 

Advantage and Delight: But we limited our Enquiries to 

the general Struéture, and only offered a flight Sketch 
of thofe Claffes which are mow efteemed ; as not thinking 

lit proper, 'at that Time, to be more extenfive on fo vaita 
iSubject. Leaving, therefore, to the Learned, the Care of 
propagating their Science, by an exact Arrangement of its 

FE Branches, and by fach Difquifitions as comprehend 
\the whole Syftem of Nature; we imagined it would be 

imore advantageous to our young Readers, whofe Improve- 

ment was our principal View, not to perplex them with 
labftrufe Enquiries, but to fele&t, from the beft Books of 

Natural Hiftory, fuch Par ticulars as were proper to excite 

their Curiofity. 

|. In Conjunétion with this Method, which js always fuc- 

cefsful, we intend to have Recourfe to another, in this 

fecond Part; which is to engage our youthful Readers, by 
‘Vou. Il, B the 
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the Impreffions of Gratitude. This Expedient will touch 
them, as effectually as the firft ; and it has this additional 
Advantage, that as it equally contributes to the Improve- 
ment of Reafon, fo it tends more direétly to form the Heart, 
and caufe the firft Sentiments of Virtue to {pring up in the 
Soul. 

All our Readers are naturally defirous of Afluence and 
Diftinétion, Power and Happinefs. This Work will unfold 
to their ee a Profufion of Riches and Liberalities, which 
cover the Surface of the Earth, and are diffufed through its 
_ Bowels for their Service; and it will make them fenfible 
of the noble Sovereignty they exercife over thofe Bleflings, 
in Conjunction with the reftof Mankind. But before we 
prefent them with a Survey of all thefe Benefits, it will be 
neceflary to deftroy a falfe Idea we generally entertain of 
our prefent State, while we are infenfible of the Dignity 
and Advantages which attend it. 

We are apt to be extremely jealous and prou oud of that 
fcanty portion of Riches, in which we are capable of fe- 
curing the fole Property ; and, at the fame time, formlow 
and faint Conceptions of thofe we enjoy, in Participation 
with the reft of Mankind. We imagine we poflefs nothing, 
but what we have acquired in this little Corner of the 
World, to which we are attached; and confider all the 
Remainder of the Univerfe as loft tous, becaufe we only 
‘fhare it with the reft of human Race. Butit isnotany one 
Tract of Earth that conftitutes our Domain; the whole 
Extent of Nature may be confidered as our Property. We 
receive but few of our neceflary Accommodations from the 
particular Spot of our Inheritance ; fince all the Earth is 
obedient to furnifh us with our Supplies. We may, confe- 
quently, be reputed the Monarchs of this Earth ; and So- 
ciety, inftead Ha: us of our Sovereign Power, is the. 
very Rien e which fecures us that Enjoyment. 

In order to be convinced of this Truth, let us retire, a. 

vhile, to fome unfrequented Solitude, Py difcontinue all! 
Commerce with Mankind: Let us there endeavour to: 
poilefs our Patrimony by ourfelves, and exercife-our Sway) 
without any Competitor. When we are reduced to the: 
Labours of our own Hands, and can no longer have Re-- 

courfe tothe Advice and Affiftance of UE ae ; in a word, 
when we ceafe to be fupplied with Carriages and Imple: 
pen} 


| 
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ments, we fhall foon be deftitute of all we need. The 
Earth will immediately fhoot up Thorns and Brembles 
around us, and offer its Profuflion of Fruits and Flowers 
to other Hands. Rofes will be fhed from Heaven, and 
Harveft wave over the Glebe for others: For thefe will 
the Rivers roll their Streams, and the Winds difpenfe their 
Gales: The Climes will vary their Produétions, and all 
Nature be animated, for their Accommodation. When 
we once feclude ourfelves from Society, we lofe the Com- 
munication of all thefe Succours, and can never regain 
them, till we refume our Intercourfe with Mankind. 

For whom are Ports, and Marts, and publick Places 
opened? For whofe Benefit are long and fpacious Roads 
ftruck out? And in whofe Favour are the oppofite Banks 
of Rivers united by Bridges? Whofe Conveniency is.con- 
fulted when Barks and Carriages are in Motion, at regular 
Hours ? For whofe Ufe do large Vefiels divide the Waves, 
and for what People is the Produce of each Climate tranf- 
mitted to all Parts? It is manifeft, that we are all inter- 
efted in thefs Particulars. ‘The whole Earth is at our Ser- 
vice, and Community is fo far from depriving us of our 
-Property in thefe Enjoyments, that, on the contrary, ‘it 
enables us to poffefs them, and fecures us in the Exercife 
of our Prerogatives. À 
- Asan Inhabitant, therefore, of the Earth is likewife 
its Sovereign, it is but juft, that he fhould be acquainted 
with the outward and inward Parts of his Refidence: He 
ought to take a Progrefs through his Empire, and acquire 
a competent Knowledge of every Object which is fubor- 
dinate to his Power and Authority. 

In order'to take a View of all our Treafute, without 
Fatigue or Confufion, we fhall purfue the eafy and agreea- 
ble Order in which they are ranged by Nature, and make 
our Vifits, in Succefiion, to thofe Places where they have 
been difpofed. We will begin then with thofe Produi- 
ons that the Earth affords us, in ourown 
Habitations ; namely the Flowers and Ver- Vol, IT, 
dure of our Gardens. Jt may be thought 
- furprifing, that we fhould open the Scene with Particulars 
that. are generally confidered as mere Amufements ; but 
then, they are fuch Objc@s, as Nature firft prefents to our 

“th: 2 Fo View. 
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View. Our Difplays of her Works are not attended with 
any Arrangement ofour own; all Things are already ad- 
jufted, and we are only to follow the eftablifhed Order. 
When we have furveyed our Paftures and Groves, the next 
Profpecis that occur will be our Kitchen and Fruit Gar- 
dens. But to prevent our being embarraffed with the Va- 


‘riety ofour own Riches, we fhall only fele@& thofe that are 


excellent and neceflary. We fhall not fearch for every 
Plant an Olitory may be capable of producing ; but by a 
prudent Retrenchment of all fuch as are indifferent and 
fuperfluous, we fhall caufe it to diffufe its Gifts through 
all the Seafons, without any Intermiffion. When we 
have confdered thefe, we fhall vifit our arable Lands, 

, from thence, proceed to our Vineyards, with an 
Intention to examine the Produétions of thofe two im- 
portant Soils. We fhall likewife be attentive to the parti- 
cular Induftry, by which they are manured, fince we are 
as much-interefted in this, as we are in the Produce of the. 
Land. 

The Survey of our Woods will prefent us with another 
Train of Benefits, and we fhall find our Meadows pregnant 
with new Bleflings. ‘The Banks of Rivers will diverffy 
our Riches, and we fhall even trace them on the dry Sum- 


mit of the Mountains. Nature affords more in one Place, 


and lefs in another ; but fhe difpentes her Gifts in every 
Part, and the wild Heath, itfelf, is notexempted from her 
Liberality. 

When we have entertained our View with the Number 

: of falutary Plants, which cover the Earth; 
Vol, IE, we fhall proceed to confider the Springs 

and Rivers that lave it with their Streams, 

We fhall be careful to purfue the Flow of thofe Waters, 
which are commiffioned to glide by our Habitations ; to im- 
part Fertility to our Plains ; to flake the Thirft of Animals; 
to give Vegetation and Growth to Plants; ; to accommo- 
date our Fables with Fifh of an excellent Juice, and con: 
nec the different Regions of the World, by mutual Tran 
portations. We fhall, afterwards, endeavour to difclofe the 


Sources from whence they derive their Progrefs ; and when 


we penetrate the Entrails of Mountains and Plains, we 
fhall difcover the amazing Structure: of thofe Refervoirs, 


_whoie Cavities are replenifhed with Waters, we fhall obferve 
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the Funétion of thofe Mountains which colle&t them, and 
the wife Formation of the Channels which diftribute them 
through various Lands; and fhall be fenfible of the Ufe and 
Produétions of that immenfe Bafon into which they flow. 
We fhall then attempt an Effay on the Operation of the Air, 
which perpetually raifes them from their Level; and fhail 
confider that active Force which impels them to fuch 
Height, as enablesthem to water the Mountains themfelves, 
and diffufes them, by a Diftillation which is always new, 
in fuch Quantities as fupply the Beds of Rivers, and per- 
petuate the Verdure of the Earth. 

When we have examined thofe Objets which are moft 
‘ufeful on the Surface of the Globe, we fhall vifit its Re. 
gions within. ‘There, as in a vaft Magazine, we fhall find, 
referved for our Ufe, a Variety of oily Juices, and trea- 
fured Salts, which are fertileina Thoufand Effeûs ; together 
with innumerable Veins of Earth, whofe Ufes are multi: 
plied, in proportion totheir Qualities. We will then de- 
fcend into Quarries and Mines, where we fhall fill conti- 
nue to obferve the Conformity eftablifhed by the great 
Creator, between his Gifts and our Neceffities. We fhall 
_firft confider Stones and Metals, in their natural Form, 
after which we intend to enumerate the chief Advantages 
we are able to derive from them. 

Thefe are the Treafures we enjoy: But our View of 
their Variety would be entirely frivolous, were mere Cu- 
riofity or Oftentation our only Motives. That View ought 
to be ennobled by a very different Purpofe. All thefe 
‘Riches are not imparted to us withouta Defign; and the 
leaft we can do, when we receive them, isto acknowledge 
the Intention of our Benefactor. 

Though Language be the chief Mediom, by which Man- 
kind converfe with each other, yet their Thoughts are ca- 
pable of Communication, by a Number of other Signs ; 
and no Langtage is more intelligible, than that which flows 
from Prefents. When delicious Wines or fhining Silks a: 
tranfmitted to us by anabfent Friend, we are fenfible of 
his Meaning without the Aid of a Letter, or Meffenger ; 
and the more amiable his Prefent appears, the greater is our 
Satisfaction, at the honourable Rank he allows us in his 
Heart. We likewife have each of us a Friend, who is equal- 
Jy propitious and powerful, and that Friend is the Author of 
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Nature. He feems, indeed, to be abfent from us, but we 
are the conftant Objects of his Care, fince he fheds his 
Gifts around us, without Intermiffion. He is, every Mo- 
ment, converfing with us by Liberalities that are never to. 
be exhaufted. ‘They are diffufed over the Face of the 
Earth, for our fakes : forif we were not the Inhabitants, 
all thefe Riches would be without Pofleflors, and without 
Admirers. He likewife maintains with us a conftant In- 
tercourfe of active and tender Friendfhip ; and as this Lan- 
guage is equally clear and affecting, we might juftly be tax- 
ed with Stupidity, were we not to underftand and anfwer it. 
‘The Letter, which concludes the third Volume of this 
Work *, and is intitled U/eful RefleGions on the whole: 
reprefents the End and Intention of all thofe prefents which 
the Deity offers to Man. Wehave there explained the 
fecret Engagements that are contracted by thofe who re- 
ceive them ; and, if I may ufethe Expreflion, we have ex- 
hibited the firft Elements of the Language, in which God © 
converfes with us, and in which we ought to anfwer Him. 
Our Readers, therefore, muft not here expett thofe Sen- 
timents, that they may be calledthe Eloquence of Piety, and 
the Eufons of Gratitude. We are more folicitous tomake : 
young Perfons fenfible of the Benefits they have received, 
than to teach them how to render their Acknowledgments. 
We -thall gain a confiderable Point, if we are able to con- 
vincethem of thofe tender Regards the Deity has difcovered 
for their Welfare ; and if we can be fo happy, as to affect 
them with the firft Motives to a juft Return, they will learn : 
the reft from the Heart, which is always the moft noble 
and inftrementive Matter. - | : 
: Our main Intention was to render the 
ate Neceflity Knowledge of the Voice and Will of God, 
of knowingthe . : ‘ à 
moft common in allthe Objeéts which are daily prefented: 
Things. to our View, habitualto Youth; after which 
we had nothing more at heart, than to 
make them acquainted with thofe Particulars, that are 
moft obvious and familiar inhuman Life. Itis a Hap- 


* This Letter will fufficiently acquit us of our Promife, to thofe who 
purchafed the firft Edition of the firft Volume, to clear up fome Paflages 
which needed fuch an Explication, The Plate, inferted at Page 382 of 
the third Volume, contains thofe Particulars, that will give a fatisfaétor; 
Idea of the Procefs of Vegetation. 
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pinefs to be converfant with fuch Maffers as can inftruct 
usin thofe Subjects that are fublime as well as intricate and 
uncommon. But we daily complain of our Unacquaintance 
with thofethat are moît ufeful, and even the Learned may 
pofibly have the greateft Reafon to reproach themfelves 
in this Particular. b 

Tis certainly prudent to prevent young Perfons from be- 
-ng confufed in their Studies, by too great a Variety of Ob- 
jects. When their Education in the Schools is completed, 
they refign themfelves entirely, either to fome Science of 
their own Choice, or to the Duties of the ftate of Life they 
embrace ; and too frequently to their Pleafures, And thus 
they advance through the feveral Stages of Life, without 
knowing the generality of thofe Things which contribute 
to its Support. Thefe Things are likewife difperfed, and 
they feldom fearch for them, where they are likely to be 
found ; or obferve them, when they occur to their View. 
Sucha Perfon, for inftance, who knows the Elms that 
grow in his own Avenues, or remembers to have feen the 
Maple and the Oak in his Woods, will have no Idea, 
either of the Pine, or the Chefnut Tree. Another, who 
has frequently obferved the common ‘l’refoil in the Mea- 
dows, may poflibly be a Stranger to the Saint-Foin, orthe © 
Snail-Trefoii. A third has viewed the Outfide of a Ship, 
but is ignorant of the Arrangement of its interior Parts. 
This Man, who has feen the Veflels of Hawre-de-Grace, 
“or Dieppe, has no Conception how the Galleys of the Me- 
‘diterranean are built. It may therefore be very ufeful to 
Readers, to have the greateft part of thofe Things that are 
common, andthe Subject of daily Difcourfe, prefented to 
them in a portable Volume, and render’d vifible by the 
Aid of the Engraver. . 

*Tis with this Intention that we have caufed Plates to 
be engraved from feveral Defigns, the greateft part of 
which were taken from Nature; by which Means, we 
have reprefented the moft amiable Flowers that are culti- 
vated by the Curious, in preference to others ; together 
with the various Difpofitions of our Parterres and Groves, 
andthe moft irregular-Plotsof Ground. We have like- 
wife exhibited the different Foliage of Ever-Greens, and 
other Trees which compofe our Palifades, and Alleys ; and 
have allo delineated the Leaves of thofe Trees that are ufed 
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by Joiners, Carpenters, and fome other Workmen; as 
' well as thofe that accommodate us with Fuel ; all which 
we cut down-in our Forefts. To thefe we have added 
Draughts of thofe Preffes which furnifh us with the Juices 
of Grapes, Apples, and Olives; and have not omitted 
the moft ufeful Herbs in our Meadows. Thefe Objecis, 
that are allfo common, and yet but little known, are ite- 
ceeded by thofe which relate to Rivers, the Ocean, and 
the anterior Parts of the Earth. We firft reprefent the: 
different Strata, which are extended over one another, in the 
Heart of Mountains, and under the Surface of Plains; to- 
gether with the Courfe this Difpofition gives to the Sub- 
terranean Waters, as well as to thofe that flow on the Su- 
perficies of the Earth: We then introduce the Fifhes that 
hive in frefh Streams, and thofe that retire, from the 
Sea, into Rivers: The principal Fitheries have, likewife, 
their Place in this Colle@tion. When we have aflembled 
the greateft Curiofities of the Sea, fuch as Fithes that differ 
from the common Form, the fineft Species of Shells; the. 
principal Plants that grow in the mighty Waters, and the 
Fifhery of Coral ; we proceed to the Advantages of Navi- 
gation, but fancied we fhould be defective in one Particular,. 
which is but little known, though very familiar in Con- 
verfation, if we had neglected to exhibit the exterior Form, 
and the inward Arrangement of a large Ship, as likewile 
a Galley, and the imalleft Veffels ; together with the man- 
ner in which they are launched. ; 
Jewels, Stones, and Metals, being incapable of deriving 
any Aid from the Engraver; as any one may experience, 
by cafling an Eye on the pompous and infignificant Plates, 
in the third Volume ofthe Hiftory of the Danube, by the 
Count de Marfilli ; we omitted a Number of Singularities, 
that are to be found in the Entrails of the Earth, and‘only 
caufed feveral petrified Bodies, and figured Stones to be 
engraven; becaule, as they imitate the Shapes of Animals, 
or Plants, they are eafily known, and likewife create. fe- 
veral curious Enquiries. ‘ay 
To render the Knowledge of thefe Particulars eafy and. 
agreeable, we were careful, as much.as poflible, to have 
Recourfe tothofe Figures that correfpond with the natural , 
Dimenfions of the ‘1 hings they reprefented, and are always 
more proper to fix an Idea of the Obje&t, than any write. 
ten 
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ten Defcriptions that can be invented. Givea young Reader 
a Relation of Leaves that are cockled, flefhy, oblong, finu- 
ous, or laciniated ; thefe learned ‘Terms will confound him, 
and change his Amufement into a laborious Study. But if 
you fhew him the Leaf ofa Plant, he immediately com- 
prehends the Difference betweena common Elm, and 4 
Yoke Elm; a Linden Tree, and a Birch; and will con- 
fequently remember them without any Difficulty. He will 
fay, as he pafies through a Wood, or Meadow, this 
Plant is called Saint-Foin, and that Tree isan Afpin ; here 
grows an Oak, and there a Fir-Tree. 

Allthefe Families are diftinguifhed, by their various Li- 
veries, and thofe Perfons who make them the Subject of 
their daily Difquifitions, think it fufficient to mark them 
out, by the Figure of their Leaves and Seeds. We may 
therefore be fatisfed with this Method of Difcovery; and, 
indeed, we were induftrious to avoid an elaborate Affort- 
ment of each Plant, in that certain Clafs, or particular 

- Genus or Species, into which Monfieur Tournefort has 
ranged them. Our Readers would have been fhocked, 
at thofe Diftributions of fimple and compound Flowers ; 

of fterile and fertile Simples; of compound Monopetales, 
and compound Polypetales ; of Monopetales which are ei- 
ther regular, or opened in the Form of Bells, Tunnels, or 
Rofes, ce. Thefe Divifions and Subdivifions, with a Va- 
riety of others, may be neceffary to form a Herbalift, ‘or 
furnifh a DiGionary for a Botanift ; but as they would have 
been exceedingly mifplaced in this Work, the Cenfures 

we may fuftain by omitting them will be altogether as ill- 
difpofed. 

As moft of the Articles of this fecond Volume, and Part 
of the third, relate to the Pra@ical Part, morethan to 
mere Curiofity, I was unwilling to commit any Mif- 
takes, that might be injurious to my Readers ; for which 
Reafon, I had Recourie to Monfieur Le Nermand, Direc- 

tor of the Herb Garden of Verfaill:s, and to Monfieur 

Barnard de Feffiiu, Le&turer of the Royal Gardens ; and 
I received from the polite Civilities, and profound Know- 
Jedge of thofe Gentlemen, all the Afiiftance I needed on 
that Occafien. They were fo obliging as to review 
all the Converfations on Plants, and enabled me to give 
them their prorer Appellations, This Remark was ne- 
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ceflary for two Reafons: My Readers will find their Ac- 
count in it, and I have an Opportunity of tefti ying my 
fincere Gratitude with Pleafure. 


SB Pak BR ORNE A ON. 


Have read, by the Order of the Lord Chancellor, the fe- 
& cond Part of Nature Dilplay’d, and am perfuaded, it 
will prove as agreeable to the Publick as the firft. 


Paris, 15 Decem- Jofeph Privat de Molieres, 
ber, 1734. 
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The Countess, The Prior. The CHEVALIER. 
‘Cheval $F H À VE loft nothing, by deferring my Re- 
turn. to the Month of liay inftead of Decem- 
ber. All the Landfkip around me is extreme- 
ly charming. 

Counte/s. ‘Thanks to ‘the returning Spring, and the new 
Bloom of Flowers. 

Cheval. Thofe that border the Parterre form a moftde- 
lightful Profpe@t, but as yet I have only beheld them from 
the Balcony. 

Countefs. We may ealily defcend, and take a nearer. 
View : But I mui intreat the Prior to inform me, why the 
firft Appearance of a Flower- CF ide mei each Beholder 
with a iudden Pleafure, and whence it can proceed, that 
without any diftinct Thought we are, that Moment, fenfible 
of a Satisfaction, we experience in no other I Place? 

The Caufe, in my Opinion, is to be derived from the 
sich Colours which ftrike our Sight, and it is not without 
Defign, that Flowers have been arrayed with fo much 
Splendor, - | 

B 6 (Priors 
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Priv. I. would wi llingly know the Chevalier’ s Senti- 


menis. on this Subjed. 

Cheval I freely confefs it never enter’d into my Thoughts 

to feck for any Defign in Flowers; but if I may judge of 
them, byt he Delight they afford me, they were certainly 
created to pleafe us, 

Countifs. That feems tobe a flattering Thought: But 
is it nothing more? And muft we really take it for an IL 
lufion of Self-Love. 

Prier. Fam far from entertaining that Opinion: There 
isa manifeft Connexion in all Nature; and tho’ each Oo- 
ject has is particular End, in that Syftem, or may happen 
to apenas with fome other, we fee that all of them have 

ultimate Relation to Man. They are united in him, as 
en proper Center ; he is the End ofall, fince he alone has 
a Ufe for the whole. For him the Sun rifeseach Morning, 
and for his Accommodation the Stars glitter in the Firma- 


ment: And ifthe moft diftant Bodies ferve him with fo much. 


Regularity, he has the more Reafon to conclude, thatthoté 
which are placed fo near him are all appointed for his Uie. 

Countefs. It is evident that the Flowers, in particular, 
are formed to pleafe him, and it is for his Sake that they 


“have received their amiable Appearance. No Eyes, bit 
hi can enjoy their Beauties. The Animals never feem i 


be affected with Pleafure, when they behold them, nor da 


_ they ever flop, to confider them with Attention. They 


confound them with the common Herbage of the Field ; 
they trample on the moft beautiful of the Tribe, and are 
perfectly infenfible of this Ornament of the Earth. Where- 
as Man, amidft a Crowd of Objects and Riches that fur- 

round him, diftinguifhes and purfues the Flowers, with a 
Pah Complaifance 


Prior. They have likewife an agreeable Correfpondence . 


with our Eyes, and a Set of powerful Attractions, that in- 
vite us to approach them. Whenever we gather them they 
prefent us with new Perfelions, in proportion to our regard- 
ing them with a nearer Attention. The greatett Part of 
them not only regale our View with the Beauty and Ar- 


rangement of their Colours, but gently delight our Smell 


with an exquifite Perfume ; and when they have gratified 
oar Senfes with an innocent ‘SatisfaGtioh! the Mind ftill dif- 
clofes Wonders inthem, which ravifh its Faculties. | 
| If 
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If Tam inclinable to trace this Flower 54, ff Ena of 
thro’ all its Progrefs, from its Birth, I per-  Fiowers, 
ceive it always appears in the Place where 
the Seeds are to be unfolded ; and wherever that is wanting, 
thefe are not to be expected. ‘The Trees that grow in Fo- 
refte, and thofe.that bear Fruits, the different Kinds of Pulfe, 
together with the Herbage of the Field, are yearly cover’d 
with Flowers, more or lefs lively 1 in hrs glow, inorder to 
produce a Fruit, or Seed, which is generally formed, unlefs 
the Flower itfelf was in no Condition to blow, ‘or has not 
been fufficiently rreferved, Iam defirous to difcover the 
Relation between a Flower and a Seed, and when 1 have 
carefully furvey'd the Structure of the former, Ialways dif- 
cover one or more Enclofures appointed for the Reception 
of the Seed. Around that Enclofure I obferve a Set of 
Chives fuftaining feveral Packets of Powder, which they 
fcatter on all Parts. The wüole is encompafied with an Em- 
palement, or foft Robe, that unfolds and clofes, with a kind 
_of precaution, according to the Difpofition of the Air. All 
thefe Relations havea Language lunderftand, and they con- 
tribute tomy Inftruétion ; till, at laft, am convinced that 
thefe Parts, which cre difpofed with fo much Art and Reger 
Jarity, and wither round the Enclofure, when the Seed is 
formed, are inftrumental in the Generationof thatSeed.. I 
likewife difcover the original Defign of Flowers. The Deity, 
by difpenfing the Verdure of the Earth to Mankind, has 
perpetuated his Gifts, thro’ all Ages, in confequence of the 
Commiffion he has given the Flowers, to renew-each Plant 
from Year to Year, by infufing Fertility into the Seed. 
: Cheval. This is a Funétion truly noble; butif they are 
found to impregnate the Seed, can we continue to bay they 

were created for our Pleafure ? 

Prior. This important and firft Defign, to procure Im- 
mortality to Plants, is not inconfiftent With ate fecond UK 
a fecond, which is to delight the View of of Flowers. 
Man. When God created the Flowers, he 
thought fit to blend Utility with Pleafure. If he had only 
appointed them, to furnifh each Plant wich a re produc- 
tive Seed, he would not have graced the Generality of them 
with fuch amiable Forms and engaging Colours; but they 
would have refembled Roots, which being only calculated 
to impart Nourifhment to the Plant in a Situation of Ob- 
: | {curity 
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curity, were not provided with any Embellifhment. Where- 
as the tae Being, who form’d the Flowers, icems to have 
‘taken [ leafure to fhape and paint the greateft part of them, 
in fuch a Mariner, as qualifies them toregale the View of 
Man and adorn his Habitation. 

Countefs, We have no occafion, at prefent, to expatiateon 
Vol I. that furprifing Struétére of Flowers, which 
Diath 1d. produces fuch ufeful Effects, fince we have. 

fufficiently enlarged upon itformerly : Let | 
us therefore be more particular in confidering the Pleafures 
they are commiflioned to procure us. | 
In the firtt place there are a Number of Flowers that 
feem only form’d to prefent Mankind with a Collection of 
Sweets ; and while others are preparing for him a Fruit, 
which he will ufe after the Difappearance of the Flowers, 
thefe are far from being indifierent, tho’ he is not confcious 
they have any other Meritthan the Pleafure they a%ord him ; 
but they prefent themfelves to him, in their Turns, with. 
fuch an engaging Air, as makes it evident they all pay their 
Court to him as their Lord. | 
Prior. Itis dificultto conceive how far the Defign to 
delight Man with the Beauty and Profufion of Flowers has 
The vat Nom. gee extended, ‘Their Multitude is a real 
ber of I Flowers, Prodigy, and one would: imagine they had 
been commanded to {pring beneath every 
Step we take. « Each part of Nature unfolds them to our 
View, intheir Turns. ‘They rear their Heads on thelofty 
Tops of Trees, and aredifufed thro’ the Herbagethat cr ceps 
along the Earth: They embellifh the Valleys, and the 
Mountains, and the Meadows are enamelled with their Co- 
Jours : They are gather’d from the Skirts of Woods, and 
make their Appearance even in Deferts: The Earth isa 
Garden entirely covered with their Bloom ; and left Man 
fhould be deprived of this delicious Profpedt, when he re- 
tires within the narrow Confines. of his Habitation, they 
feem defirous to render this more amiableto him, by rang- 
ing themfelves in his Parterre, and creating him more Plea- 
fure than they afford him in any other Situation. 
© Countefs. Would: not one be ‘apt to fay, that, atleaft, the 
moft lovely of all the ‘Tribe are feparated from the,Come 
monaity of Flowers, in order to form a fhining Embafly ; 
and that they advance torender Homage to their Lord, and. 
are deputed to hail him King of Nature ? Prior. 
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Prior. ’Tis aninfallible Truth, thatthe’ 
Beauty of Flowers never fails to infpire us 
with Joy ; and when we have fufficiently 
examined the faireft, we are fenfible they are only proper 
to refrefh the Sight ; on indeed, the Profpe& they afford ts 
fo touching, and we experience their Power to be fo effec- 

tual, that ‘the generality ofthofe Arts which are ambitious 
- to pleafe, feem mof fuccefsful when they borrow their Af- 
‘fiftance. Sculpture imitates them in its fofteft Ornaments, 
ArchiteCture beftows the Fmbellifhments of Leaves and 
Feftoons on thofe Columns and Fronts, which would other- 
wife be too naked. The richeft Embroideries are little more 
th n Foliageand Flowers; the moft magnificent Silks are 
almoft cover’d with thefe charming Forms, and are thought 
beautiful, in proportion as they refemble the lively nee 

of natural Flowers. 

Thefe have always been the Symbols, or Reprefentations 
of Joy ; they were formerly the infeparable Ornaments of 
Feafts, and are ftill introduced with Applaufe, toward the 
clofe of our Entertainments, when they are brought in with 
the Fruit, to enliven the Feftival that begins to languith: 
“And they are fo peculiarly adapted to Scenes of Pleafur cp 
that they are always confidered as inconfiftent with Mourn- 
ing. Decency, inform’d by Nature, never admits them 
into thofe Places, where Tears and Afli&tion are predomt- 
nant. | 

Countefs. The Feftivals in the Country are never cele- 
brated without Garlands, and the Entertainments of the 
Polite are ufher’d in by a Flower. Ifthe Winter denies 
them that Gratification, they haverecourfe to Art. A young 
Bride, im all the Maonifcence of her nuptial Array, would 
imagine fhe wanted a neceffary part of her Ornaments ISF 
fhe did not improve them witha Sprig of Flowers. A 
Queen, amidft the greateit Solemnities, tho’ the is cover’d 
-with the Jewels ot the Crown, has ani Inclination to this ru- 
ral Ornament ; fhe is not fatisfied with mere Grandeur and 
‘Majefty, but is defrous of affuming an Air of Softnefs and 
Gaiety, by the Mediati ion of Flowers. 

Prior. Religion itfelf, with all its Simplicity and Abftrac- 
tion, and amidf the Abhorrence it profefles to theatrical 
Pomp, which rather tends to difäpate the Heart, than to 
infpie it witha due Rovetente for facred Myfertes, and a 
I Senfbility 
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Senfibility of human Wants, permits fome of its Feftiva's 
to be celebrated with Boughs, and Chaplets of Flowers. 

Chevalier. All Perfons in general are touched with the 
Beauty of thefe Productions; and ’tis a Misfortune we 
fhould ever bedeprived of their View. 

Countefs. It is certain, that what has been faid of a dif- 
ferent kind of Beauty, may be applied to each Flower in 
particular, 


The faireft Forms that Nature foows 
Suftain the foarpeft Doom; 
Her Life avos like thé Morning Rofe,. 
That withers in its Bloom.* 
(The Suceeffion _ But.as the Generality of Flowers are em- 
Gr Tiovers, ployed to adorn the Dwellings of -Man, at 
leaft for a certain Time, they never make 
their Appearance in oneunited Body, nor atthe fame Period 
of Time. ‘They tender himtheir Service in Succeffion ; 
they agree to beautify the different Seafons ; they fucceed 
each other, without leaving any vacant Spaces, and we fel- 
dom complain of their Abfence, fince they divide among 
them the four Portions of the Year. 

Prior. ‘The Flowers, by this Succeffion, entertain us with 

a fplendid Feaft, wrought into Decorations that fucceed 
_._, each other, in a regular Order. ‘The flow’ry 
- Variety of T iverwort, Cowllips, Violets, Hyacinths, 
Flowers in each 3 =. Se ape 
SR Auricula’s, Lilies of the Valley, Daffodils, 
and Wind-Flowers, prefent us, if I may ufe 
the Expreffion, with the firft A&. 

Thefe difappear, for the moft Part, and refign their 
Places to Imperial Crowns, Arabian Beans, Flower-de- 
Luces, Jonquils, the Ranunculus, and all the Flowers 
which, at prefent, crown this Parterre. ‘The diftant Fruit. 
Trees intermix their fofteft Colours with the rifing V erdure, 
and heighten the Glow of the Parterre. 


| 


You may at the fame time, fee the opening Bloom of the 


# +... Les plus belles chofes 

Ont le pire deftin ; 
Elle a véeu ce que vivent les Rofes, 
L'efpace d’un Matin, Malherbe, 


Fo‘e- 
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Rofe-Bufh, the Lily, the Julian, the Gilliflower, the Gold- 
Locks, the Mithridate Ma ftard, the Carnation and Poppy: - 
Their Stems and Budsare fortified by infenfible Growth ; 
and thefe are the Preparations for the Array of Summer. 

Autumn will afterward unfold the Pyramidal, the Balfa- 
mine, the Turnfole, the Tuberofe, the Amaranth, the In- 
dian Pink, the Meadow Saffron, with a Variety of other 
Species. "The Feftival will be continued without Interrup- 
tion: The predominant Colours are always affluming an 
Air of Novelty, and prevent, by their agreeable Varia- 
tions, that Difguft which is infeparabl e from Uniformity. 

‘The ‘Winter, attended with its Train of Frofts and low- 
ring Skies, draws her fable Curtain at laft over the Face 
of Nature, and intercepts its Features to our View ; but 
While it di ifpofes us to wifh for the Return of verdant Scenes 
and Flowers, ‘it affords fome Repofe to the Earth, which 
has been exhaufted by fo many Produétions. 

Countefr. We are fo fenfible of the Beauty of Towers, 
that we have acquired the Art of fecuring their Prefence, in 
fpite of the Rigours-of Winter. We preferve the fhatter’d 
Remains of Autumn, and can frequently raifea Bloom of 
Spring Flowers, without waiting for the Return of the 
Zephyrs, whofe Approaches are always too flow. The 
_Tuberofe, the Amaranth, the Stork-Bill, and the whole 
Claf of Flowers that are well regulated, may be much re- 
tarded in their Appearance, and preferved till the Laurus. 
- Tinus flourifhes in cur Apartments, that exclude the inju- 
 rious Blafts of the North. The Wind- Flower and the Vio- 
-let, aided by a moderate Heat, and the Hyacinthand Daf- 
fodil placed ina warm Air, and daily refefhed with Wa- 
ter, will adorn our Chimneys in the moft gloomy Months, 
Thus do we conneét the, Autumn ‘and Spring, and es 
feem to affociate with a pleafing Harmony. 

Prior. The Flowers are not only diverfified fit one 
Seafon to another, but even thofe that bloom together in 
the fame Period eT ime havea beautiful Variety of Forms, 
which demonftrate the endlefs Invention of their Author, 
together. with his Defign to multiply the Ornaments of our 
Habitations. ’ Lisimpoffible to enumerate the differentPlans, 
by which allthe Families of Flowers have been formed, 
without repeating any perfect Similitude between them. 
Every Touchistruly original, and peculiar to a certain Spe- 
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cies. They vary among themfelves, in the Shape of the 
Petals* ; and the Delicacy of the Fringe that borders them ; 
the Difrofition of the Chives that are connected with the 
Heart; the Stru€ture of the Cup that unites the feveral 
Parts ; the Formation of the Stem that fuftains them; the 
Turn of the green Foliage that furrounds them, and prin- 
cipally in the Colours, with which they are tin@ured, and 
the Airs peculiar to their Clafs. Let us take a fhort Survey’ 
of the Beauty that refults from fo many fplendid Tints. 
I am not certain whether Flowers derive 
The Colours. an ae See , 
more advantage from being viewed in con- 
janCtion with each other, or from a feparate Confideration 
of their Beauties. When they are united in.a Clufter, they - 
form an Affortment that diffufes an engaging Propriety thro’ 
the Whole. Nothing appears indehcate, ill-difpoted, or 
too much contrafted, “The Concourfe of all thefe Colours 
produces a Harmony, extremely varied, and which entire- 
ly fatisfes the Eye. When they-are confidered in a fepa- 
rate View, each Individual difcovers its Perfonal Merit by’ 
“a Symmetry peculiar to its Nature. Let us gather the firft 
that accidentally comes to hand. 

. [tis one of the lait party coloured Anemonies, and a- 
lone prefents me with all the Beauties | admire in the 
_ whole Parterre. J] here obferve a Variety of different Co- 
lours, which grow fainter by degrees, and by the fofteit 
Diminutions lofe themfelves in the Luftre of the adjoining 
Tints. The Tulip, on the contrary, limits its Colours by 
a delicate Stripe, which is elegantly diftinguifhed, and by — 

contrafing one Colour with another heightens the radiant 
Compiexion of both. | : 
If the Divine Wifdom feems to have 
The Form of had Complacency in the Diftribution of 
Flowers. thofe Colours that array the Flowers, what. 
a new Charm has it imparted to them in 
their particular Airs and Forms! ‘Take a general View of 
the Flowers that fill the Divifions of this Parterre; you 
may obferve fome of them rifing with a Mien of Dignity’ 
and Grandeur ; others, without the leaft Pomp or Often- 
tation attract the Eyeby the Regularity of their Lineaments. 
What an Afpe& of Majefty is vifible in the Growth of. 


* The Leaves that compofe the Vafe of the Flower, takes. 
Tulips ! 
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'Tulips! How elegant isthe Symmetry of thofe Pyramids, 
in which the Lilies will foon appear! At the Foot of thefe 
flately Flowers I difcern a Panfy, which ditclofes nothing 
remarkable : One would imagine it wanted Refolution to 
make its Appearance. It promifes but little at a diftance ; 
but the Moment we approach it, we find ourfelves delighted 
witha refrefhing Fragrance, anda Profufion of peculiar 
Graces. 

* Countefs. You have given me a fenfible Pleafure by rai- 
| fing it from its Obfcurity : ’Tis, indeed, my favourite Flow- 
ter, becaufe it not only affords us its Prefence in all Seafons, 
‘and fupplies the Abfence of other Flowers that have difap- 

peared, but is likewife graced with a Finenefs of Texture, 

and a Glow of Purple which nothing can imitate ; the fofteft 
Velvets, when compared with this little Flow er, appear like 
Canvas to the Eye. 

_ Cheval. It is certain, that the Works of our Looms 
have neither the Delicacy, nor the Luftre of Flowers; but 
then they have one Advantage of which thefe are deftitute. 
They may be changed and diverfified by.new Inventions ; 
whereas Flowers are always the fame. How pleafing are 
the Charms of Variety ! 

Countefs. *Tis a Pleafure we are very follicitous to pro- 
cure inall our Works. We confult it in our Habit and 
Furniture, our Mafic, Language and Build- 
ing. All our Inventions are in a conftant The Uniformity 
Flu@uation, and we are never fixed in any of Flowers, 
one particular. One Mode is banifhed by 
another, and we are not certain that the beft of our Per- 
formances will be tl hought agreeable, either for the fpace of 
a hundred Years, or atthe diftance of a hundred Leagues. 
We vary the fame ‘Things into a thoufand Shapes, but af- 
ter we have reformed them with our utmoft Care, we 
find ourfelves as tincertain, and as little advanced in our 
Progrefs as we were the firft Day. But the Caie is very 
different in the Equipage of Flowers: The Subftance, 
the Colour, the Shape, are always the fame, if we except 
a few Pincvares, whofe Variations are very inconfiderable, 
and always pleafing. We are never tempted to alter 

- them by any Additions, or D minutions: We'thould be 
deprived of all their Beauty by that proceeding, and their 
Model is » fo amiable already, that we are perfuaded à 

Leas 
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needs no Reformation. The Rofes have never changed 
fiom the beginning of the World, and they have conflantly 
created Plealureto this Moment. 

Pricer. 'Thefe are Beauties which, without any Prepara- 
tions, or fedulous Attention, have stained their Pe: rfection, 
in all the Simplicity of Structure, and are fixed by the 
Standard of Truth, 

Countefs. This may be the very Circumftance, that oc- 
cafions the real Difference between the Beauty fo infepara- 
ble f om the Works of Nature, and that which is change- 
able and tranfient in the Produtions of Man. 

Prior. We muft not be furprifed, if Men are lim'ted, 
unfertile and fickle in their Inventions. They proceed 

with uncertain Steps, when they would 
The Source of trace out what is amiable. That Matter 
Beauty. which they fhape into innumerable Forms, 
in order to accommodate themfelves with 
_ Houfes, Furniture, and Habits, is not their own Work. 
‘They are even unacquainted with its conftituent Parts ; 
it often fruftrates their Labours, and is frequently deftroyed, 
or rather difconcerted under their Hands They endea- 
vour to re-adjuft it ina more promifing Form; but when 
they have acc complifhed it to the belt of their Capacity, 
it is attended with frefh Inconveniencies, and creates them 
new Diffatisfactions 

The contrary of al this is vifible in the Works of God, 
and every Part of his Creation has a determined and per- 
fevering Beauty. His Will regulates all that is amiable. 
The Objet which he has once “created never varies, and 
is always pleafing. He makes it evident, that he-is the 
Mafter of Nature, and that he renders it traétable to his 
Laws. ‘This Matter, which conforms to his Orders with 
fo much Pliancy and Obedience, affumes all the Shapes 
with which he pleafes to impreds it, and is immediately 
productive of each Effect that he ordained. He imprints 
upon it the moft apparent and oppofite Characters, .ac- 
cording to his Sovereign Pleafure. He moulds the Face of 
a Lion, a Tiger, and a Leopard, into an Affemblage of 
Hrehd fol Features and Lineaments, that fill the moft un- 
daunted Hearts with Terror. But when his unerring Hand 
fafhions the famé Matter into Flowers, to delight our 
View, he frames them in a different Manner. He gives 

them 
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them a foft and elegant Form, and arrays them with 
the moft delicate Attractions, that infpire us with De- 
light, the Moment we behold them. “He confines the 

terrifying Forms of Nature ‘o Woods and Defarts remote 
: from Man, but fhedsa Profufion of Flowers and Verdure, 
‘over our Fields, our Meadows, our Gardens, and all the 
Profpect around us. ‘Man, therefore, beholds himfelf en- 
compaffed with Objeftsthat are only offered to his. View, 
with an Intention to folace himfelf in his Labours, by 
prefenting him with Pleafures in every Part, that amufe him 
without corrupting his Mind. 
Countefs. Flowers are not only intended to beautify the 
Earth with their fhining Colours, but the 
greateft Part of them, in order to renderthe The Fragrancy of 
Entertainment more exquifite, diffufe a Flowers. 
Fragrance that perfumes all the Air around 
us; and it fhould feem as if they were folicitous to re- 
! ferve their Odours for the Evening and Morn, whenavalk- 
ing is moft agreeable; but their Sweets are very faint du- 
ring the Heat of the Day, when we vifit them the leaf. 
‘Have the Flowers entered into any mutual Agreement to 
ferve us with fo much Complaifance ? / 
Prior. The Sap is perpetually tranfpiring through the 
| Flowers in Proportion to the Sun’s Warmth. Thele fine 
Spirits, which are the Effence and aromatic Parts of the 
Flowers, are eafily difperfed through an Air rarified hy 
: Heat, and affect the Smell but faintly at that time; but 
‘their Difipation is much abated, when the Air is conden- 
‘fed by the Return of Night. The Aion of the Sun, by 
‘which they are diffufed, is too weak in the Morning and 
_Evening, to fcatterthem to any confiderable Diftance, and 
‘%s then that the Re-union of thefe Spirits affeét us with 
ithe ftrongeft Impreflions. ; 
The Evaporation of thefe minute Par- 
(ticles forms an Atmofphere around the 
Flower, which is difipated or condenfed, 
{as the Action of the Air or Sunis moreor lefs intenfe, 
Counte/s. The Spirits which compofe the Atmofphere of 
IPerfumes, as you call it, muft be extremely 
Ifubtile, and delicate, fince the Day Light Crane’s Bill. 
jalone is fuficient to difperfe them through 
ithe Pores of fome particular Flowers. J cultivate one, 
4 s tor 


The Atmofphere 
of Flowers. 
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for Inflance, call’d the Crane’s Bill, with a Tuberofe Root,, 
which never difpenfes the leait igi while the Day con-- 
tinues, but is exquifitely fragrant in the Night. 

Prior. This is a Demonftration that the Spirit of Flow-. 
ers are difperfed in Proportion to the Sun’s Action upon: 
them. But with your Permiffion, Chevalier, we will not: 
- confine ourfelves to this Particular. In the Study of natural! 
Things true Philofophy is never limited to the Contempla-- 
tion of their Mechanifm, but extends its Curiofity to the: 
Benefits they produce: We areeañliy fenfible of the Inter-- 
courfe that appears between the Flowers, the Air, and the: 
+ Sun-beams ; and can we poflibly be unacqua ainted with: 
that Goodnefs which is fo attentive to make this Corre-- 
fpondence advantageousto Man? He istreated like a Sove-. 
reign in each Particular. Providence has not only ena-- 
melled his Way with Flowers, for the Entertainment off 
his View, but has taken Care to embalm and purify the: 
Air he breathes, PY fhedding the nobleft Perfumes in hiss 
Pafflage. One would even imagine that the Flowers ac-. 
guitted themfelves of this Duty with a confcious Pun@u-- 
zlity, fince they referve their moft fenfible and pleafing Ex-. 
halations for thofe Moments of the Evening. when theyr 
behold Man reforting to their Beauties for his Recreation: 
after his Labours. 

Countefs. Their Services are not limited to the Sight, andi 

Smell, and other Senfes may derive Ad-- 
Other Qualities vantages from their Miniftration. Theyr 
of Flowers. fupply us with Paftes to enrich our De-- 

ferts, and prefent us with Powders to per-- 
fume our Wardrobes ; they aflord us delicate Syrups,, 
and even Remedies to relieve us when we are indifpofed.. 
Violets. Jonguils, and Peach-Bloffoms, Rofes, Jeflamines,, 
Carnations, and efpecially Orange Flowers, accommodate: 
us with Conferves, and a Variety of Confeétions ; ; toge-- 
ther with Effences and diftilled Waters, that continue to uss 
the Enjoyment of the Odours and other ufeful Qualities off 
Flowers, when they have long ceafed to be in Seafon. 

Chevalier. I have always been fond of Flowers, but my? 
Idea of their Mer:t was too mean and imperfect; I confi-. 
dered them as little Productions that were accidentally. {cat-- 
tered over the Earth. But I am now fenfible they make: 
their Appearance to pleafe me, and Peer them with Ad-- 
mi ation and Gratitude, — | Gares . 


à ‘ 
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Countefs. Nothing can be more juit than that thought ; 
what Advantage could we derive from the Senfe of Sight, 


. ‘were it not accompanied with proper Sentiments ? 


Prior. The Flowers, my dear Chevalier, which tender 
us fuch pleafing Services, difclofe a Function ftill more no- 
ble and beneficial, by perpetuating the Plants, and embel- 
lifhing the Face of Nature. 

Chava. What can they poflibly do more ? 

Prior. They furnifh us with Inftru€tion, and condu& us 
by gentle Steps to the Knowledge of the firft Being, who 
has condefcended to fhape and paint them with fo much 
Delicacy, and to grace them with fucha Variety of Beauties, 
How amiable muft He then be, who is the Source of fo 
many Charms in fuch an Infinity of Objects, to which he 

conftantly imparts the fame Luitre they difclofed , when they 
firft appeared on the Earth? And ‘if he has been pleated to 
beftow fo maznificent an Array on Creatures of fuch a tran- 
fient Duration, and who To-morrow will be withered and 
trodden under Foot, like the Herbage of the Field, what 
will he not do for us, who are the Objets of his Compla- 
cency ? What Riches will he not fhower upon us with Pro- 
fufion, when he fhall fill the Defires which he himfelf kas. 
created within us, and when his a ene es 1 be em- 


es to embellifh the Souls of Men ? 


TA E 


 PARTERRE, 


FLOWER-PEOT. 


Presa eat 


The Count. The CHEVALIER. a 


F I fhould have an Inclination to be a Flo- 
rift, will your Lordihip condefcend to be — 
A. my Inftruétor ? | 

Count. You are to fet out for Jtaly next Year; and to 
what purpofe, then, fhould I amufe you with a Converfa- 
tion on Flowers, when you are preparing to reap a Harveit 
of Laurels ? 3 | 

Chevalier. But this Harveft is not perpetual, and I can 
judge by your Lordfhip’s Example, that the fhade of Lau- 
rels and Flowers may be properly intermixed. Wehave 
a Number of vacant Hours in the Country, and no Atten- 
tion can employ them better than the Cultivation of 
Flowers. he 
… Covn!, Your Opinion is perfeétly juft, my dear Chewa- 
lier, and I fhall efteem it a Pleafure to prefent you with — 
your firft Rudiments on this Subject. 


Chevalier. Fe 


The 
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The Culture of Flowers is an Exercife 
fhat can never betoo much commended, The Advantages 
when it is ufed as a Recreation, after any pea a. 
Employments that are more neceffary. It 
jurnifhes our Houfes with delightful Or- 
saments, and fupplies us with Accommodations that we may 
hare with others without any Detriment. And as the 
Tafte for Flowers, and the Pleafure of difelofing themto the 
View of others, are almoft infeparable, we may confider 
heir Cultivation as an agreeable Band of Society. But 
hey are equally charming in Solitude, and fupply the Ab- 
ence of Company to thofe who are alone. 

Cheval. My Amufement is highly dignified by thefe 
Particulars; but left your Lordfhip’s InfiruGtions fhould 
Kcape my Memory, I intend to commit them all to 
Writing. 

Count. That will be a very proper Proceeding. How- 
wer, I fhall not enter upon any little Particulars, but 
hink it fu icient to acquaint you with fome of the firft Prin- 
uples; the ref will grow familiar to you by Praétice, in 

vhich every one is governed by his own Experience. Let 
js begin then with preparing the Plot for our Flowers. 

As amiable as they are in themfelves, 
ve. heighten their Agrecablenefs in the  Parterres. 
Manner we improve Diamonds. When 
ve intend to make thefe appear in their beft Perfection, 
ee join the Advantage of a fine Situation to their natural 
jeauties, and caufe them to be elegantly fet. Flowers ne- 
‘et appear to more Advantage, than in the Bordersand Com- 
artments of a regular Parterre. But inftead of explain- 
9 to youthe Nature of a Parterre, I fhall only acquaint 
bu, the Borderis a long Bed of Earth which is carried 
ound the Parterre, and wherein you fee fuch a Variety of 
dowers. ‘The Compartments are little Plantations, or In- 
yofures of Box, formed into different ee of whi ch 
ime Parterres are compofed. 

‘When the Plot of Ground, which is to be appropriated 
: Flowers, happens to be very {mall, inftead of encom- 
fing the Partitions which divide it, witha Verge of 
ox, or Turf, which would take up too much Room, we 
yntent ourfelves with a plain Border of Wood, painted 
jeen. The Propriety of this Poe is always the 
\Moc. II,” C fame 
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fame, and we are difcharged for twenty Years from all 
Cares and Expences of Reparation. 

If we happen to poflefs a fpacious Tra&t of Ground, we 
chufe that Part which is neareft to the Body of the Houfe, 
and trace outa Parterre, either in Embroidery, or plaim 
Turf. This Parterre will be very agreeable to the Eye: 
and may be fo difpofed as to prefent a beautiful View to 
the Apartment, with Borders embellithed with common 
Flowers, provided the Intermixture be properly blended: 
and the Regularity of its Figure will fufñice, as an Or: 
nament to the whole Place, when the Seafon for Flowers 
is pañ. | | 

Chevalier. 1 have known fome Gentlemen extremels 
pleafed with their Parterres, that reprefent their Arms, witl 
their Supporters, in Box. ; 

Count. All crouded Defigns and Figures, that are too much 

compounded, have been long difcontinuce 

A Parterre of in Parterres; for they are fo many Laby; 

Embroidery, rinths, in which the Eye of the Spettator 

| isloft. We grew fenfble, by Degrees 

that all real Beauty is inconfiftent with Confufion; and wi 

think the Gothic Tafte is excluded from Parterres, as we: 

as from other Works, by a Moderation in the’ Ufe of On 
namenis. ste 

The Extent of Ground intended to be laid out in a Pax 
terre, may be divided into feveral long Squares, or intl 
various triangular Pieces, correfponding with each othe 
Some Lines of Box, ufually accompanied with a Scroll 
Turf, compofe a Flourifh, a Palm-Branch, or fome othe 
fimple Bough, that appears eafy to the Eye, and fhoc 
from one End of the Square to the other. If the Plot 
very large, a Work of Turf may be drawn round th 

whole Embroidery, and feparated from it by a Track, wii 
a Border to edge the Square. This neat Figure, which: 
eafily taken in at one View, and may be improved witht 
covering of Sand of an amiable Colour, needs no Additior 
but the Flowers in the Border; and thefe few Objeëts wi 
fufiiciently enrich a very large Plot. You may obferve: 
thefe Particulars in the Parterre before you. 

Chevalier. That which has been lately finifhed, under ti 

Window of your Lordfhip’s Clofet, 1s entirely different: 
its Form, and without any Embroidery. 
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Count. As noble and entertaining as. the Simplicity of 
the firft Method may appear, there are fe- 
veral Perfons of an excellent Tafte, and A Parterre.of 
the Engli/a Nationin particular, who give Turf. 
the Preference to a Parterre of Furf ; which 
is often entirely plain, and.without any Figure, but the 
long Square, with a Bafon in the Centre. The Space 
comprehended by thefe Squares is no more than a Growth 
of green Mofs, feparated from the Border by a Path.co- 
vered with Sand, or the Powder of burnt Bricks: And in 
order to adorn the middle of the Border, inftead of Flow- 
ers which are ufually planted there, it would be more a- 
greeable to draw a Line of Turf, feparated from the two 
Borders of Box, by a double Path of Sand. 

Chevalier, This long Line of. Turf, carried on. through 
the whole Extent of the Border, may perhaps be proper, 
but it certainly muft appear very naked. 

Count. Care is taken to prevent that difagreeable Effect 
ig this manner. Along the Line of Turf, and at regu- 
dar Intervals of Diftance, tis cuflomary to raife feveral 
little Pyramids of Ivy; between which, and upon Pedef- 
tals of Stone or» Earth, cafed with Clean, a Number of 
large Vafes are placed, to receive in Panniers of Ofier fe- 
veral fine Clufters of Dame’s-Violets, Stock-Gilliflowers, 
‘Carnations, Crane’s Bill,  Spanifh- Jeffamines, and other 
Flowers that vary. according to the Seafon. 

Chevalier. | entirely declare for the Englif> Tafte, and 
think this Arrangement at once fimple and magnificent. 

Count. The Beauties of this Caft are always more dura- 

ble, becaufe they approach the neareft to the Method and 
Tafte of Nature. ‘This Parterre has likewife another Ad- 
‘vantage: For as it requires but little tending, it is confe- 
‘quently the better accommodated to the Country, where 
we bave not always a Gardener, who has much Leifure to 
semploy in the Culture of Flowers. We find it very agree- 
sable tooin Town; for tho’ this Parterre has a Variety of Or- 
inaments, yet it frees us from the Neceflity of renewing them 
iperpetually, and is not fubje& to many little Inelegancies, 

\which are almoft infeparable from Borders of Flowers. 
Chevalier, I think | have feen Partertes of a third Spe- 
cies; 1 mean fuch as are ornamented with Flourifhes, or 
papel. Work, with an intermixture of Turf. 
Cz Cont, 
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Count. In order to accommodate every T'afte, and thof 
Perfons in particular who fancy that nei 
- Mixt Parterres, ther Beauty nor Defign can fubfift withou 
or Parterres in Embroidery ; a third Parterre has been in 
Compartments. vented, which “is a Mixture of the tw 
; former, and comprehends fome Strokes o 
Embroidery ; with a Surface of ‘Turf, fhaped into a Tre 
foil, a Flourifh, a Shell, or fome other Ornament the 
imagine moft agreeable. Turf itfelf is not always th 
Furniture of this Plot ; for it may be filled with Daifes 
China Pinks, and Snow-Drops, which make a pleafins 
“Appearance in their Seafon of Bloom, by the Ename 
‘of their Flowers, and through the reft of the Year, by 
their Verdure. But the Embroideries and Compartment 
muft be executed with great Delicacy, and conftantly re. 
paired, by new Culture. 

Chevalier. I give the Preference to the Parterre of the 
fecond Species. 

Count. We find it the act agreeable of any. 

If you have a large Quantity of Flow: 
A Parterrein ers, and are curious to render the Ename 
Cut-Werk. = more lively, by ranging them near one 
auother, your Parterre may be then formed 
-in Se&tions or Cut-work, and you may divide your Plot 
‘into feveral fquare or triangular Quarters round a Statue, 
a Bafon, or fome other common Centre. You may like- 
wife diftribute into each Compartment an equal Number 
of Se&tions or Inclofures formed with Box, fome fquare, 
and others round, a third oval, and a fourth. floping ; 
in fuch a manner, that the whole may prefent a juit and 
regular Appearance to the Eye. They are all feparated 
by little Paths, equal on every Side; and this Difpofition 
‘not only contributes to the Regularity of the Defign, bur, 
at the fame time, facilitates the Accefs of the Florift, to 
the Beauties he poffefles. | 

Chevalier, What are your Lordfhip’s Sentiments of the 
varicus Windings we fee in fome Parterres ? I am inclined 
to believe they are notagreeable to'your Tafte. 

Count. Inftead of acquainting you with mine, which 
never prefcribes Rules to others, I fhall only declare to 
you, that thofe who are generally acknowledged to have 
a juft Talie, never amufe — with forming rer 
tte 
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little Figures ; and if you will let this Point be decided by 
their Opinion, a Garden divided with Uniformity into feveral | 
long Squares, bordered with painted Wood, prefents the 
moit amiable and regular Appearance to the View. 

Chevalier. I fhould be glad to be informed why the Beds 
of Earth, in which the Flowers are planted, are raifed 
higher than the Walks. 

Count. If the Flowers be either difpofed along the Bor- 
cers that edge the Embroidery, or planted either in Com- 
partments or Cut-work ; orif it be thought fufhcient to 
place them under the Windows, in long and feparate Beds, 
and without forming them into a Species of Parterre ; 
tbe Earth fhould always be raifed toward the Middle, and 
carried down in a double Slope. This Difpofition gives a 
Flow to the Water, which would otherwife rot the Stems 
lof the Plants, by continuing too long on a level Surface. 
‘This Eminence likewife difengages all the Flowers, and: 
venables them to rife one above another, like the Ranks of 
jan Amphitheatre. | 

Chevalier. The Prior has ftill another Method; for, be- 
fides the Flowers of his Parterre, he has a — gr 
Number which he.difpofes apart, on feveral Fierce i 5 
Stages, where they are more vifible, 

Count. Thofe who are curious, and efpecially the pro- 
felled Florifts, have Recourfe to this Expedient, which gives 
ithem a more commodious. View, of their Plantation, and 
senables them to cultivate fome favourite Flowers with the 
isreater Freedom. | This Difpofition is called a Theatre of 
"Flowers, and confifts of feveral Ranks, or Steps of Wood, 
fafcending one behind another, by,which Means the Eye, 
as well as the Hand, may be extended to all Parts, with- 
yout any Impediment. This particular Struéture is ‘afually, 
referved for Auricula’s and Carnations; and as thefe Flow 
yers require-more Shelter from: a hot Sun-fhine, and Rains,. 
than others ; the Theatre is always accompanied with a. 
little Roof of Wood, or waxed Cloth, and is likewife 
laced at. fome Diftance from the Wall, to give the Air 
a free Circulation around it ; and in order to.exclude Ear-; 
wigs, Snails, and other Vermin, the Feet: of the Stage. 
that fupports the Theatre, are placed in leaden Vafes, 
which muft always be full of Water : This Precaution will 
fecure the Flowers from thofe noxious Infects, who will 

C 3 immedi. 
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immediately retire from the Vafes rather than fwim 
through the Water, to make their ae es on your 
Flowers. 
Chevalier. Some curious Perfons in the Neighbourhood 
have another kind of Theatre, which they 
A Pyramid of Call, à Pyramid of Flowers. When thofe, . 
Flowers, which are moft beautiful, bave adorned the ™. 
Parterre for fome time, they cut them to- 
wards the bottom of their Stems, and then place them_ 
in Vials on the Steps of a Pyramid, raifed for that pur- 
pofe, in the middle of their Halls; where they pre- 
ferve them a confiderable time, by the Aid of Water and’ 
Shade. 
* Count. This Invention may affemble, in one View all, 
the various Beauties that were fcattered through the Par- 
terre, and regale us with a new Scene of their Perfec-. 
tions. 
Tt is likewife ufual to be Vafes, or 
Vales. Pots, made of Earth, Brafs, Lead, ‘or a- 
‘ny other Subftance, in order to beftow. 
new | Gane of Flowers on the Parterres themfelves, 
as well as on low Walls, Terraffes and Balconies. Thefe- 
Vafes unfold their Flowers with an advantageous and noble’ 
Air, and facilitate their Cultivation, by ‘enabling us ta 
place them either in Shade or Sun- fhine, as may be moft 
proper and beft fuited to’ the Seafon-* °° pu 
Chevalier. Is there not fome other Advantage to be 
gained from the Pots which are capable of wae removed: 
where we pleafe ? ee 7 
Count. What may that be ? ie 
Chevalier. We might place the Flowers as near to each’ 
other as we fhould think fit, in order to diverfify the Co- 
Jours of thofe which are to fpring from their Seeds; and 
poffibly to preferve the moft aimable of the Tribe from 
any Intermixture or Variation, from Year to Yi car, by dif 
pofing them apart from others. 
Count. In What manner do you conceive, that one 
Flower makes’ any Difcovery, or not, of its Neighbour- 
hood to another ? 3 


Chevalier. 
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Chevalier. An Erglifh Gentleman happened Yefterday 
to pafs this Way, and having heard fome | 
Account of your Lordfhip’s Flowers, ex-” New Improve- 
preffed an Inclination to fee them. The ii ay 
\Prior and myfelf were much delighted LL. Meare 43 
| while we entertained him; and he affured Royal Society. 
as, he was perfuaded that the Powders, vol. 1. 
vhich fall from the Tops of the Chives, : 
re frequently wafted to fome Diflance by the Motion of 
the Air ; and that by their Aëtion on the Piftil or Style 
of another Flower of the fame Species, but of a different 
| Colour ; they impregnate fome of its Seeds, and diffufe a 
aew ‘Tin&ture into the Colours of the Flower, which 
fprings from that Seed. | HE 
Count. This Obfervation may, in my Opinion, be jufti- 
fed, by many furprifing Varieties, that are difcovered 
every Year in the Flowers raifed from the Seed of thofe 
which are ranged together on a Theatre, or reared in the 
fame Bed. | 
Chevalier, Our Erglif Gentleman acquainted us with 
another Particular, which may poflibly be very ufeful, 
were the Experiment certain. He affured us, that when 
he had cut the Chives of certain Flowers before their frit 
Opening, he placed thofe Flowers at a Diftance from the 
‘Yelt, and had never obferved them to produce any Seed ; 
but added, that when he had cut the Chives of fome 
Others, and left them in the common Bed with their Com- 
panions, he found them all impregnated with Seeds, which 
undoubtedly, were imparted by the neighbouring Flow- 
ers. He likewife obferved, that after he had cut the 
Chives of a Flower when it was firft unfolded, he fcattered 
on the Heart or Style the Powder of another Flower of 
the fame Species, that was fully blown, and which created 
a remarkable Change in the Flower he had deprived 
of itsSeed. But he furprifed us extremely when he add- 
ed, that the fame Experiment made on Flowers, which 
‘entirely differed from each other in their Nature and Qua- 
lities, produced Seeds ; and that the Flowers, which {prung 
from them, were compofed of thofe different Qualities : 
but he affured us that thefe new Flowers, which had no 
Similitude to any others he had ever feen before, were 
C4 | unpro- 
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unproductive of any Seed the next Year, and not perpetu- 
ated like the reff. 

Count. Were this Faët certain, it would have fome Cor- 
refpondence with the Birth and Sterility of Mules, who 
may be confidered by us as Monfters, becaufe they are 
the Offspring of Animals, who not only differ in Species, 
but likewife in Nature. But repeated Experiments mult 
inform us of the Confequences and Praétice that may 
be derived from a clear Knowledge of the Structure of 
Flowers. | : 

| Chevalier. | intend to make all thefe Experiments with 
as much Circumfpeétion as poflible. | 

Count. Tam pleafed with your Curiofity. Be fure to cut 
a Number of Chives, and inform yourfelf by all the 
Trials you can invent, neither your Time nor your Mo- 
ney will fuftain any Rifque by this Procecding. 1 think 
I have fome Experience in the Management of Gardens, 
but fhall be charmed to receive any Information frem 
you. And though I am far from refigning my Judg- 
ment to the firft plaufible Idea prefented to me by other 
Perfons, yet I think it a criminal Prefumption to be {fo 
tenacious of one’s firft Knowledge, as to diflike any men- 
tion of new Difcoveries. We are ftill in the Infancy of 
Arts. . 
Chevalier. My Englifh Obferver has excited my Curio- 
fity; but at prefent, Iam moft attentive to the common 
Method of raifing Flowers. 

~ Count. They require Attentions of two Kinds; the one 

: are common to all, and the other peculiar - 
The Preparation to each Species. The firft, which we will, 
of the Earth, at prefent, confider, are the Preparation of 

| the Soil, the Manner of multiplying Flow- 
ers by the Seed, and the Nurture of the Plant. 

Our firft Care is to provide early in the Seafon a Quan- 
tity of pliant and vigorous Earth, which we incorporate 
with that which is light and fandy, and improve it with 
an Intermixture of Mould, which is only Compoft, en- 
tirely rotten, to which it may be very advantageous to add 
a Proportion of Afhes. ‘“Thefe Earths fhould be paft, in 
equal Portions, either through a Hurdle, or an Iron Sieve : 
or we may let the rich Earth predominate in one Heap,’ 
and the thin Soil, or likewife the Mould, in the other 

Parcels 
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Parcels. It will be proper to let thefe Earths lie uncul. 
tivated, for the Space of one Winter at leaft, that they 
may be entirely blended together; but there are feveral 
Florifts, who fuffer them to continue two Years, or even 
a longer Time, in this Manner. You are fenfible that all 
Flowers {pring either from Plants that have Roots, or from 
thofe that are bulbous, which are fuch as are produced 
from a Body like an Onion. The rich Earth is ufually 
appropriated to the Roots, and that which is thin to the — 
Bulbs. Be 
But it is not fafficient to have made the firft Compofi- | 
tion of thefe Ingredients ; for as Plants are continually at~ 
trating the Juices of the Earth, thefe would foon be ex- 
Haufted, were not that frequently recruited with the proper 
_ Mixtures, and applied from Time to Time to the Plants: 
Care fhould likewife be taken not to open the Mould too: 
much, when the Plant has a Root; but if it fprings from 
a Bulb, it will be neceffary to raife it entirely out of the 
Earth, once in three Years at leaft. 
‘The fecond Method, which is common 
to all, or the Generality of Flowers, isto The Neceffity 
multiply them by Seed ; tho’ this Efeétmay for Sowing, 
be obtained by other Means. Seedsarein- — | 
fallible Expedients for a plentiful Production: as well as for 
Variety and repeated Novelties. . | 
When Gardening began to be greatly improved in the 
Jaft Reign, which revived a general Elegancy of Tatfte, 
we were fupplied from Flanders and Holland, with thofe 
Flowers that were moft amiable and uncommon. Seve- 
ral curious Perfons in the Low Countries frequently difco- 
vered new Species in every Clafs of Flowers, by their 
Practice of Sowing ; and indeed they were the only Peo- 
ple by whom this Practice was obferved,. poflibly becaufe 
we were not difpofed to purfue that Method, or could not. 
eafily accommodate our natural Impatience to the flow 
and diftant Events of Experiments, However, we at laff 
‘grew diffatisfied with purchafing, at a great Expence, from 
Foreigners, thofe Beauties, and diverfified Novelties, which 
our own Soil was capable of producing. The Fiorifts 
of Paris, and fome Provinces, efpecially Normandy, and 
Caen in particular, began to imitate the Flemings, in their 
Manner of Sowing, and even in larger Quantities. which, 
; Cs im: 
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in Conjunétion with the benign Temper of our Climate, 
farnifhed us with Riches much fuperior to thofe-we re- 
ceived from the Netherlands, We no longer needed the 
Afliftance of Foreigners, and they frequently made their. 
Court to us. 
EL. The deeds of Plaiwers fhould be gathered 
The Sced, and kept dry... When the Stems that fup-, 
port them begin to aflume a yellow Hue,. 
or when the Seeds may be judged to be fufficiently ripe, 
it is ufual to cut the Tops of the Stems, and to leave the : 
Seeds in the natural Coats that enclofe ‘them. They are 
expofed for feveral Days in a warm Sun-fhine, which har- 
dens the Skin that enfolds the peel and contributes, to 
their better Prefervation. 
. The Seeds are fown either at the Be- 
The proper Sea- ginning of Spring, that the Plants may be 
Tee FOr Sowing - rendered capable of fuftaining themfelves 
| during the dry Seafon of Summer; or they 
are fown in Auguff and September, that they may have fuf- 
ficient Time to be fortified againft the Froft. But as each 
Seed has its peculiar Seafon wherein it proves moit fuccefs- 
ful, if you fhould happen to be uncertain of the proper Time, 
or have.For eign Seeds to fet, and with whofe Cultivation 
you are unacquainted, it will be proper to diftribute. them 
into three Parcels, the firft of which you may fow in. Spring, 
the fecond in Summer, and the third in Autumn, by 
which Means you may be certain to enjoy Gaff earings 
you defire. 

.The Seed may be Sone either in a Bed, when, the 
Compoft has loft. its Heat; ox in larger Plots of Earth 
difpofed into Tracks, feparated from each other by a Breadth 
of four or five Fingers ; ; or in flat and portable Boxes,. in 
whofe. Bottoms feveral Apertures fhould be made with an 
Augre ; and thefe areto be covered withan Inch Depth of ~ 
Pit-Coal, or any other porous Subftance. 3 

Me This Preparation. is APPALENN intended to 
facilitate the Efflux of the Water. 


Count. It would chill the whole Mafs, were it to remain 
| there too long. 


_ Chevalier, To what particular Seeds are thofe portable 
Boxes appropriated ? 


Count. 
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Count. To thofe whofe Culture is delicate, or to fuch 
as are moft in our Eftimation, thefe little Boxes are com- 
modious Cradles for the vegetable Infancy, which by this 
Expedient may be difpofed either in Sun-fhiné or Shades, 
and may be vifited by the Dew, or covered from it, as Oc- 
cafion requires, 

The Earth of thefe Boxes cannot be too loofe and pene- 
trable; for as the Flowers and their Roots require a light 
Soil, it muft be evident, that a hard and compact Earth 
would be very pernicious to the delicate Fibres that fhoot 
from the Seed, > 

The Seeds are fown almoft even with the Rim of the 
Box, and are covered with half a Finger’s Depth of 
Earth, fhook througha Sieve. A thin Surface of Straw 
will likewife be neceflary, to prevent the Seeds from be- 
ing carried away by the Water, and to preferve them 
from the immoderate Heats which would otherwife rot or 
fcorch them, as well as diffipate the Juices, by which they 
are nourifhed. 

Chevalier. But what Advantages can be derived from 
fuch a Multitude of Flowers as {pring from Seeds? Their 
Number feems a little perplexing. . 

Count, The very Circumftance of their being fo nume- 
rous, enables us to fele@ the fineft of each Clafs, in Quan- 
tities fufficient for our Purpofe ; and when we have re- 
planted thofe Species which are molt vigorous, and in the 
greateit Eeem, we may tend them agreeably to their par= 
icular Conftitutions, or the Exigence of the Seafons. In 
proportion to their Delicacy we cover them more or lefs 
in the Winter, with Mats fupported by wooden Forks or 
Hoops, or elfe with common Straw or dry Compoft. The 
Refrefhments we afford them muft correfpond with the 
Drinefs of the Seafon, and we fhould never water them 
with a Veffel that has only one Spout, which will be in- 
jurious to the Plant, as the Stream flows with more Vio- 
Jence than when it paffes through the Ball of a Water- 
ing.Pot, that is perforated with feveral Holes, which dif 
tribute the Water into a Variety of little Streams, and 
render it a gentle Dew, whofe Humidity at once refrefhes 
the Plant, and all the adjacent Earth. We fhould like- 
wife be carefulto vifit the young Plants from Time to ime, 
in order to free them as well from Snails and other Vermin, 

hee that 
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that gnaw them, as alfo from rotten or diftempered Leaves, 
which are apt to communicate their Infection to the Heart. 

When it becomes proper to place them in Pots, the openi- 
ing, at the bottom of thofe Veffels, fhould be covered in 
fuch a manner that the Water may have a free Paffage, at 
the fame:time that all Worms are excluded. In the Sea- 
fons of Great Rains, Hail or Storms, it will be neceffary 
to lay the Pots with their Sides to the Earth, and their 
Bottoms turned to the Wind. 

Chevalicr. This Precaution will fecure the tender Plants 
from many Injuries; but I generally fee the Pots funk in- 
to the Earth; fo that it fhould f.em needlefs to tranfplant 
the Seed into thofe Veffels. 

Count. They are fometimes funkin a Bed, thatthey may 
be cherifhed with a proper Warmth ; it is likewife cufto- 
mary to plunge them in the common Earth, that they may 
imbibe a certain Spirit which fteams from the Ground, and 
is finely accommodated to Vegetation. They are afterward 
removed into the Shade, by which Expedient we are ena- 
bled to manage the Plants as we pleafe, and may eafily 
afford each Incividual the Affiftance it requires, 

As to any other Attentions that may be neceflary in the 
Culture of Flowers, you may inform yourfelf in this Place 
of all you defire to know. The Countefs is extremely fond 
of thefe beautiful Produétions, and 1 muft not deprive her 
of the Pleafure of entertaining you on that Subject. 


THE 
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The CHevariEr. The Prior. The Counrsss, 


Countefs Pa TR HE Chevalier has chofen the Spring 
2 and our Part of the Country, for his 
Study of Nature; we muft each of 

5 us therefore endeavour to contribute 
to his Inftrution. My Province is the Care of Flowers, 
and I would willingly enjoy them throughall the Seafons of 
the Year, imthe Parterre as well as in my Apartments, 
and all my Deferts ; and I muft confefs that, fince 1 amu. 
fed myfelf with their Cultivation, my Houfe appears much 
more agreeable than it did before. Iam fenfible, by Experi. 
ence, that gloomy Difpofitions and undelightful Ideas are 
brighten’d into Gaiety and Joy by the Prefence of Flowers. 
The Sight and Fragrance of one Jonquil is fufficient to dif- 
fipate a melancholy Caft of Mind ; and itis hardly poffible 
to aflume an Air of Diflatisfaction near a Clufter of Jeffa- 
mine and Rofes. Sadnefs itfelf difappears at the View of 
fuch Objects asthefe, I havediftributed Flowers into every 
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Part of this Retreat, and have an infinite Pleafure in culti- 
vating the moft amiable of each Kind. This, Sir, is my 
Philofophy ; and tho’ its Afpect may be fomething ruftick, 
it never fails toamufe me, and you are fenfible it is not al- 
together infignificant. Iwill acquaint you, if you pleafe, 
with three or four of its Articles, fuch asthe Auricula, the 
Anemone, the Ranunculus, and the Carnation. The Prior 
will inftruét us in the Cultivation of Tulips. But can you 
prevail upon yourfelf, Sir, to be contented with this Enter- 
tainment ? 

Chevalier, Contented, Maden I really think it the 
moft charming Philofophy in the World, and none can ever 
complain that it leads them into thorny "Paths. 

Prior. The moft painful Philofophy would never dif- 
pléafe me, if its EFeëts were always as valuable as a fingle 
Tulip. 

a il, Countift Let us begin with Auricula’s, 
or Bear’s Ear, | We have herefome of the Plants which pro- 
duce thofe Flowers, and their View will en- 
able us to underftand them. This Flower has feveral Qua- 
lities which entitle it toour Efteem. We admire the Viva- 
city of its Colours, the Agreeablenefs of its Perfume, the 
Variety of its Kinds, and the Duration of its Clufters, And 
tho” che fineft of the Species difappear before the Clofe of 
Spring, here are fome that ftill pretervean engaging J Afpect; 
and there are others which even continue to the Summer- 
Seafon. The Priora few Daysago acquainted us with the 
Hiftory of this Flower; but the Country whence it origi- 
nally came has efcaped my Memory. 
The EHiGorg of: Prior. The Auricula is a Native of the 
the Auricula, . 4/~s, tho’ feveral Perfons believe it to be a 
Produét of Fr ance, and aifure us they have 
difcovered great Numbers of its Plants in our Meadows. 
They add, that fome Fvemi/> Merchants, delighted with the 


‘Luftre and Fragrance of thefe fpantaneous Flowers, which. 


they obferved in their Travels, tranfplanted feveral of them 


to Lifle in Flanders, and were very careful of all thofe Pro- 


ductions that were moft beautiful. It isnot eafy to be ima- 
gined, how much this wild and neglected Flower was diver- 
fified and rendered perfect by a due Cultivation. 
Countefs. It return’d from Life, to its Native Land, in 
all the Charms of Novelty, and we afforded ita favourable 
Reception, 
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Reception, not only as it had the Air of a Foreigner, but 
becaufe it was amiable in the utmoft Perfection. 

_ Chewalicr. X fhould be glad to know what Qualities are 
neceflary to render it complete. Seed 

Counte/s. Wethink it moft agreeable yy. RE 

whenit enjoysaftrong and fubftantialStem; 2 fne Auricula. 
and when the Number of its Bells, which 
rife on that Stem, are large and diffufed into a graceful Cluf- 
ter, without inclining too much to the Earth. 
Prior, It appears in that defective Pofition, as you may 
obferve in this Plant before us, when the Pedicles, which are 
the little Footftalks that fuftainthe flowery Bells, are either 
too long or to flender. | 

Countefs. The Flowers fhould likewife be large, well 
tiffued, and regular in their Forms. ‘The Forms of each 
fhould be very fmooth, and their Colours of a lively Glow. 
‘The Chives fhould not fhrink to the Bottom of the Vafe, 
but ought to be difpofed around its Opening, in the Form 
of alittle Sun. They are very defective when the Piftil 
becomes vifible, and the Chives are concealed. ‘The Eye, 
Which adorns the Bottom of each Flower-Cup, fhould be 
exactly rounded, unlefs it happens to be wrought into a per- 
fect Star, which is riot difagreeable ; butit ought ‘in par- 
ticular to be large and white, or at leaft as clear as poffible, 
Chevalier. Are not thefea Set of Modes that are variable? 
Perhaps the Flower may hereafter be thought more agree- 
able, were the Piftil to appear inftead of the Chives; and 
it may poflibly be efteemed more pleafing in proportion to 
the Smallnets of the Eye, and the Moderation of its un- 
folding Colours, | 

Countefs. That Sufpicion has but little Probability. The 
Chives fhould rife from the Bottom to prevent the Appear- 
ance of a vacant Space, that will always disfigure the Flow- 
er: The Eye fhould likewife be large and clear, to give'a 
Luftre to the prevailing Colour. . 

. Chevalier. Are not the Stripes preferr’d to fuch Colours 
as are not varied withany Intermixture ? 

Countefs. They were formerly in much greater Efteem 
than they are at prefent, but they are found by Experience 
to be leaft durable, ‘The Stripe frequently drinks up all the 
Colour, by enlarging its Dimenfions from Year to Year. 
The unblended Colours are more valued when they are 

ftrong 
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firong and radiant. Thofe that imitate the Glofs of Satin 
and Velvet have the firft Rank allotted them by the Curi- 
ous. A few Irregularities of Growth give them an agree- 
able Variety ; you may obferve fome, whofe Cups rife one 
above another, in two or three Stages; but this 1s rather an 
imperfect Arrangement, than any "real Beauty. 

Chevalier. Do not the Auricula’s require a peculiar Soil 
and Cultivation ? | 

Prior. It is certainly a voracious Plant, and muft be rear’d 
in a ftrong Earth intermixed with Cow- Dung, to render it 
foft and oily ; this Earth fhould likewife havea Proportion 
of Horfe- Dung, or Sand, to make it light and pliant. The 
Flowers love a Frefhnefs of Air, and cannot long fubfift in 
the Sun-fhine, efpecially at Noon, unlefs it be in the Win- 
ter-Seafon. 

Befide the Method of raifing it from Seed, itmay be mul: 
tiplied by Off-fets; or, in other Words, we may feparate 
and tranfplant the little Shoots that {pring from the princi- 
pal Stem. Its Root, which isa kind of Turnip, may be 
fafely cut, when we cannot otherwife difengage from it the 
little Fibres, or Roots, that are neceflary to each Offf-et. 
When we have Recourfe to this Operation, great Care mutt 
be taken of the Buds in the main Stem, which are the Hopes 
of the fucceeding Years; and when we tranfplant this Stem, 
with its Shoots, the Fibre which conneéts the Root with the 
Stem, muft be always raifed above the Earth. 

Countefs. Let us now proceed to Anemones; 

-The Anemone. for tho’ their Seafon be far advanced, we 

have feveral of thefe Flowers that are fill 
very amiable. ‘They are fatisfied with a light and fandy 
Soil, enriched with a Mixture of Compoft: I don’t find 
that our People afford them any other Preparations ; and if 
they are but fhelter’d from immoderate Heats and Colds, 
they generally thrive in a very agreeable Manner. 
Chevalier. It is really an inchanting Flower ; but I couid 
be glad to know why it charms me to fuch a Degree? 

Counte/s. Its Beauty refults from the juit Symmetry of 

all the Parts that compofe it. The green | 

The Qualities of Leaves that furround it without, fhould be | 
_afineAnemone. jow, thick fet, and finely cut; the Stem 
ought to be ftrone in order to fuftain the 

Flower, with out bending under the Weight ; the Head muft | 
2 Dei 
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be elegantly rounded, and the Colours bold andradiant. All 
faint Hues in general are rejefted. The large Leaves that 
unfold the outward Surface of the Flower, and arecalled the 
Robe, fhould neither be ftrait nor pointed, but round and 
fpreading. The Tufts of {mall Leaves, that cover all the 
Flower within, ought to be formed into a Dome, by gently 
bending toward the Heart. The larger thefe Leaves ap- 
pear, the more graceful they render the Flower ; but when 
they happen to be fharp and narrow, the Anemone is dif- 
regarded, and degenerates into a Thiftle. The flender Band 
at the Heart ought to differ in its Tin@ure from thefe 
Leaves, and fhould appear but little, or rather not at all, 
left it occafion a Swelling, and it muft never rife higher 
than the leafy Turf. When any fuch Swelling is created, 
and if by unfolding itfelf, it difclofes either the Seeds, or 
the Tops that cover them, the Anemoneis deftroyed ; for 
it then begins to diveft itfelf from Year to Year of its in- 
ward Leaves ; to whofe Number and Subitantialnefs it owes 
its chief Beauty. 

It is not fufficient to be acquainted with fine Anemones, 
but it likewife requires Judgment, to form a beautiful Bed 
of thefe Flowers; in which Particular two Precautions are 
neceffary. In the firft place, we muft give them a proper 
Intermixture, by difpofing the Flame Colours after the Car- 
nation; the White, the Violet Hues, andthe Bizarres, fhould 
next appear, and be fucceeded by the brown, the ftriped and 
clouded Dyes. We fhould likewife be careful to cut off 
all the weak Stalks that appear on each Plant; by which 
means, a copious Nourifhment will be imparted to the reft, 
and a thriving Vigour be diffufed through the whole. 

_ Prior. When the green Leaves that encompafs the Flower 
begin to wither, the Roots fhould yearly be raifed out of 
the Earth, and replanted in Autumn, or February; but left 
any Accident fhould {corch and deftroy what was planted 
before the Winter Seafon, it is ufual to preferve in fome dry 
Place a large Number of thefe Roots, which never fhoot in 
he Repofitory, like Onions, and are even good when they 
have been kept two or three Years. Thefe, in the Spring, 
may fupply the place of thofe whofe Bloom is over. | 

Chevalier. I fhall not forget this Precaution: But you 
peak of Anemones, Sir, as if they only appeared in thé 
>pring,-and yet I have frequently {een them in Autumn. 

| Countefs. 
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Countefs. Ore may eafily fecure an agreeable Succeflion 
ef thefe Flowers, thro: gh all the Seafons of the Year. If 
we plant them inthe different Months of Spring, we fhall 
always have new ones, from the latter end of June to the 
‘end of Summer ; and thofe we plant in July and Augu/t, 
will continue to embellifh the clofeof Autumn, andthe very 
heart of Winter. ‘This. is a Pleafure too eafily attainable 
t» be neglected. 

Chevalier. Is it certain from whence we received the 
Anemone ? | 

Prior. It has been soahendy nee among us, and ig 
mention’d in all our old natural Hiftories. : ia 

Countc/s. The fineft Anemones are not fo ancient; and I 

de have been told, that Monfieur Bachelier, a 
The Hiflery of famous Florift of Paris, caufed them to be 
Te nus eae to us fromthe £ef?-Indies, about 
Il. Paridifo de ourfcore Years ago. ‘There are fome Peo- 
Bissi: ple, who when they acquire any agreeable 

Curiofity, havea Pleafure in comunicat- 
ing it to the Public as much as pofible: This is an In- 
flance of the nobleft Difpofition, and the Chevalier will un- 
doubtedly be diftinguifhed by it. But there are others who 
poñlefs a Flower, or a Fruit, withas much Avarice as fome 
People hoard up Money; which they can never beftow on 
others, without thinking it loft tothemfelves. This might 
poilibly have been the Character of Monfieur Bachelier, for 
helived ten Years without imparting, toany Perfon,the leaft 
Fibre of the double Anemones, or one Seed of the fingle 
Flowers. A Countellor of the Parliament, who was difplea. 
fed to fee one Man engrofs a Benefit that was qualified by 
Nature to be common, made him a Vifit at his Seat; and as 
he pait by his Anemones, that were then in Seed, he artfully 
let his Robe fall upon the Down of the Flowers, and it 
{wept off feveral of the little Grains. His Servant, who had. 
been inftruéted how to act, immediately caught up the Robe, 
and folded it over the Sede that were faitenedto it. ‘The 
next Year, the Counfellor fhared the Produce of his inno- 
cent Theft among his Friends, and by their Agency im- 

parted 1 it to all Europe. 

Chevalier. The Anemones fuftain fome Difadvantage, 

from that Bed of Tulips. 


Countefs, 
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Countefs. The Form of the Anemone is more delicate, 
but the Tulip eclipfes it by the Luftre of 
its Colours; and in this particular it may The Tul p. 
juftly be called the Queenof Flowers. The 
Prior has amufed himfelf with their Cultivation, and is 
better acquainted with them than myfelf. | 

Chevalier. Here are feveral difpofed into Beds apart 
from thereft: Are they feparated in this manner becaufe 
they are not fo beautiful as the others ? 

Prior. Thofe Beds are the Nurfery, and the Flowers 
they contain are called the Colours. | 

Chevalier. Yam entirely unacquainted with that Term ; 
and muft intreat you, Sir, to favour me with its Expla- 
nation. ° 

Prior. It is this. A Tulip may be multiplied either 
by its Seed, or elfe by its Off-fets: The 
Seeds produce a little coated Root like an 
Onion, which mutt be replanted at the end Tulipy railed 
of two Years, but it never blows till the from Seed. 
Expiration of five or fix. © Its Production | 
feems at firft contemptible and indelicate, for it is only 
a large Flower tinged with gray, a Violet blue, or fome 
other faint and gloomy Colour, and it rifes on a monftrous 
Stem : But thefe Colours are afterwards improved in a far- 
prifing manner, and will gradually unfold a fplendid Va- 
riety. ‘The Tulips that fpring from the Seed are called the 
Colours*, till they are finély marked with fome Stripe of 
anew Tinéture. ‘Thofe we ‘receive from Flanders are di- 
ftinguifhed by the Name of Wands, on account of the 
Strength and Loftinefs of their Stem. 

When they have been difearth’d and replanted for fe 
veral fucceflive Years, Fulips produced from Seed be- 
gin to break the Stripes, and dre then 5 
called Conquefis, or more ufually Chances, Chances, 
becaufe they are Beauties on whofe Con- 
tinuance we can never depend with any Certainty. A 
Series of Years, a Thinnefs of Soil, and repeated T'ranf- 
plantations, gradually change, or fully the predominant 
Colour. ‘The Stripes therefore may be confidered not 
as a Diftemper, but rather as a kind of Weaknefs impart- 


Colours. 


* They are called Breeders by our Englifh Florifts, n 
ed 
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ed to the Plant, in Proportionas the Flow of Sap is more 


or lefs delicate: And this Effect correfponds in a great 


meafure, with the White and Grey that alter the natural 
Colour of our Hair, at the Approach of Old Age. There 
are fome Heads, on which this Change has. no unamiable 


Appearance ; and it is frequently attended with peculiar. 


Graces. 
The fecond Method of multiplying Tu- 


OF fets, lips is by Off-fets, which are little coated 
Roots, that fpring from the large one, and 

fhould yearly be feparated from it. Thofe Plants whofe 
Roots refemble an Onion, are commonly perpetuated by 
Off-fets of this Nature, which may be confidered as the 
younger or collateral Branches of the Parent-Root : And 
while this exhaufts its Vigour, and diveits itfelf of all its 


Juices for the Nourifhment of the Flower, the Off-fet that 


is ftrongeft, and moft advanced, becomes the principal 


Root; and when we raïfe it out of the Earth, ’tis cuftomary 


to difengage it from the others, which when they are af- 


j 


terward replanted, will produce Flowers the fecond or. 


third Year. 
Countefs. I think, Sir, you enable me to account for-ar 
Appearance that has frequently embarraffed me. When the 


- Root of a Tulip begins to fhoot, we fee the Stem rife from | 


its Heart; but when we take it out of the Earth, the wi- 
thered Stem appears on the Side of the Root. Inow car 
comprehend the Caufe of this Circumftance. The Root 
that has been raifed out of the Ground i is not the fame thai 
Was p lanted i in Autumn, : 

Prior. The Subftancerefthe Atenas Root | is exhautteds 
and Shere the Stem, which orginally fhot from the 
Heart muftappear at the Side of the new Root, that has 
been formed from an Off-fet. M. De la Quintinye has con: 
fefled, in his ‘Treatife of Inftruétions, that his Removal of 


the Stem from its firit Situation was a Myftery that ex: 


éeeded his Comprehenfion... Your Ladyfhip, therefore, . is 


not the only Perfon to whom this Appearance has created 


fome Perplexity, tho’ the Faët be capable of a very natural — 


Explication. 

Chevalier.’ Be fo good, Sir, as to inform me, which of 
thefe two Methods of multiplying Tulips you think the 
oi ? 


Prier. 
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Prior. The Tulips that fpring from Seed are moft adap- 
‘tedto afford you new Produëtions ; but their Multiplica- 
tion by Off-fets is attended with two confiderable Advan- 
tages ; one of which is, that you are not left long in Expec- 
tation ; the other, that you are always fure to “be furnith 
ed with Tulips of the fame Species with thofe that produ- 
ced them ; and if youare but careful to mark the Off-fets, 
and then difpofe them in a Bed. with the fame Regulari- 
ty as you have placed them in your Regifter, you may 
-intermix them in a fine Taite, and are able to range them 
with as much Propriety, as if you had already feen the 
Flower. 

Chevalier, What may be the Ufe of the little moveable 
Tent which I have eae mr obferved in the Gardens of 
the Curious ? 

Counte/s. It is placed on a Bed of fine Tulips, and cither 
raifed or lowered in fuch a Manneras may be moft proper 
to fhelter the Flowers from melted Snows, which fully their 
Luitre, as well as from great Rains, which are apt to crufh 
them ; and likewife from immoderate Heats, which fhorten 
their vegetable Lives. ‘The fame Precaution is often ufeful 
to other Flowers, efpecially the double Hyacinth, and the 
Ranunculus, 

Chevalier. Will you oblige me fo far, Sir, as to acquaint 
me with the Qualities of a fine Tulip ? 

Prior. The green VinCture of a Tulip was once the Sub- 

ject of various Rules; butat prefent, its litt 

À étain is always thought pl pleafing He Tip 1 
when the Tulip is fine in other Particu- 

Jars. 

Counte/s. This is the fhorteft Way of deciding its Merit. 

Prior. The Stem is a kind of Pillar, that fupports a 
Vafe, and to which it ought to be duly proportioned. It is 
equally difagreeable, if it either exceeds the proper Height, 
or has not iufliciently attained it; or if it {wells to an ex- 
treme Degree, or elie appears too flender; and, perhaps, 
that Excefs of Slendernets may be confidered as its greateit 
Defect. 

A large Flower-Cup is always more agreeable than one 
of a moderate Size: The 'ulip is not allowed the leaft 
Merit when it happens to be ex remely fmall, but we dif- 


regard it moi when it is either : it or poiated.- The Leave; 
fhould 
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fhould-never have an outward Slant downward, nor bend 
-into a Dome within; but ought to be expanded with a 
regular and graceful Air. Inftead of being formed into 
a Slope, or feparated toward the Bottom, they fhould 
.fpread with an eafy Freedom. ‘Their Number muft be 
always fix, and each of them ought to be fubftantial and 
well tiflued, that their Bloom may be the longer pre- 
ferved. 

The Chives appear beft with a brown Caf, becaufe i 
adds Force to the lively Colours of the Flower; but at i 
not material with what Hue the Piftilis tinged. 

Connte/s. Let us now confider the real Merit of a Tu 
lin; for, . muft confefs, that what I have heard from fevere 
Perfons, who would be thought very curious in this Pat 
ticular, feemed to me confufed, that it really exceede 
-my Comprehenfion. One would imagine the Beauty € 
- Flowers to be a Circumftance above the Capacity of com 
mon Minds; but ifa moderate Share of plain Senfe b 
 fuffcient to furnifh us with this Knowledge, I fhall b 
extremely pleafed. Let us enquire then into the Prope: 
ties of a fine Tulip; but if itfhould happen to be a Mar 
ter of Science and study, I entirely renounce it, for m 
Part. 

Prior. This Knowledge is comprehended ina few Pai 
ticulars, which are very eafy and natural. A Tulip pre 
duced by Seed has an unmixed and dufky Colour, 3 
which it is generally very peculiar : One Clafs of them: 
Grey, another Red, and a third affumes the Blue of Vic 
lets ; others are Gughuted like Cinnamon, Purple, Mukk 
and Gridelin; but we efteem thofe the mof which hav 
the leait Similitude to Red. There are fome, however, à 
this Colour, clouded with 4ll imaginable Variety, andthe 
produce very fine Effects in Time. The uncompoundec 
Colour is intermixed in a few Years with feveral wh'te 
or yellow Lines, which are often accompanied with black 
Streaks, and thefe are called the Stripes.. The White i: 
valued in Proportionas it refembles Milk; but it fucceeds 


better, and is more efteemed in the Netherlands than among || 


us. ‘The yellow Stripe derives its Merit from the Perfection! 


of its lively golden so e, and thrives betterin France and! 


Jealy than the White 
The 
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The Colours in a Piéture are blerded in the greatet Per. 
feCiion, when they foften into each other by infenfible D'- 
minutions; but they muft always have a contrary Effe& in 
a Tulip. The Stripe, inftead of being imbibed by the Co- 
Tour, fhould intercept it inan elegant manner, and Ought 
to penetrate the Leaf, to render it more radiant, 

Countefs. All this I can eafily comprehend, 

Prior The Stripe is much more amiable, and better di- 
ftinguithed, when itis accompanied with black Streaks, that 
make it rife more fenfibly from the Colour. 

Countefs. Here are then three Qualities entirely different 
from each other ; the rrincipal Tin@ure of the Flower, 
which you only call the Colour; the white or yellow 
Streaks that divide it, and which you diftinguifh by the 
Name of Stripes; and, laftly, the black Lines that heighten 
the Appearance of the Stripe. 

Prior, ‘hele are the whole Appendage of a Tulip, and 
their Arrangement is capable of producing an agreeable Va- 
riety. The Stripes fometimes difappear towards the Mid- 
dleof the Leaf, and become vifible again, with their black 
Lines nearthe Border. Some Perfons are pleafed to call this. 
D fpoñition the gay Drefs. ‘The Stripe frequently traverfes 
the Leaf in large Breadths with black Lines, fome of which 
feparate it from the Colour, ina curious Manner ;-othere, 
inftead of edging the Stripe, pafs through it from one End 
to the other. | sa 

Countefs. The Tul'ps in this Bed prefent me with all the 
Particulars you have defcribed, 

Prior. Thefe Stripes, whether yellow or white, are fre- 
quently very broad; they are likewife as often narrow, and 
very much refemblea fine Piece of Embroidery. There are 
fome Tulips whofe predominant Colour is much mor: ex- 
tenfive than the Stripes; and there are others whofe Stripes 
drink up the greateft Part of the Colour, a fmall Fringe of 
which is only vifible, toward the Edge of the Flower. 

A Number of Obfervations were formerly made on the 
Ground of Flowers. This Name is given to the {mall 
Flanks tinged with Grey, or a Violet Blue,’ and which are 
vifible at the Bottom of the Flower, where they feem to 
form a little Star round the Foot of the Pifil. ‘The fine# 
Tulip was entirely difregarded, when the Stripes encroached 
ever fo little on this Ground: But Experience has convin- 


i ced 
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ced all true Judges, that thefe little Niceties, which were 
once thought fo requifite, are altogether immaterial. Every 
Perfon favoured fome particular Mode, and difliked the 
Flower and Gufto of others. But what Prerogative have 
the People of Flanders to reform our Tafte? And what 

Right have we to condemn theirs ? | 

Countefs. The Standard of Tafte is not only varied Lak 
refpecito Nations, but prevails as little in different Gardens. 
Inftead therefore cf all thefe arbritary Rules,whichonly tend 
to impov erifh the Minds of thofe who obferve 4 is it 
pollible to have the Knowledge of Tulips reduced into a 
fort, as wellas an eafy and intelligible Method? 

Prier. 1 am far from prefcribing any particular Method 
to others; but my Manner of Thinking is 
this: Wherever a T'afte for amiable Nature 
prevails over the jargon of Rules, I believe 
it will be always cuftomary to value a Tulip, whofe Stripes 
and Colour are very radiant, well contrafted and fet off with 

Lines of a glofly Black, in what Manner foever Nature may 
have difiributed thefe Intermixtures. 

Ceunte/s.. The Cultivation of Tulips has always been the 

Count’s Amufement, rather than mine; for 
TheRanunculus. they require more Attention than I can well 

afford them. But the Flower which I love 
to raife and multiply, as much as poffible, is the Ranun- 
culus. 

Chevalier. Here are feveral Beds ofthem; but I am un- 
able to judge which of them moft deferves my Attention ; 
they are all fo remarkable for their Luftre and Variety. 

Countefs. ] give the Preference tothis Flower, becaufe it 
degenerates lefs than the Anemone, and the Beauty of its 
oleae almoft equals thofe of the Tulip ; but it much exe 
ceeds in the Number of its Species. 

Cheval. Which of them does your Lady fhip efteem moft? 

Countefs. "The Red is counted the leatt valuable, becaufe : 
it is extremely common; and yet it affords a fine Mixture 
with thofe that are double. But as beautiful as thefe laft 
may be, the femi-double are in much greater Eftimation at 
prefent, and areevery where ranked in the firft Clafs. Thefe 

before usare a Growth ofthem: They have but a moderate 
Quantity of Leaves, as you may obferve, and they are a 


‘Medium in this Refrc&, between the large double Flowers, 
whofe 


A Rule for judg- 
ing of Tulips. 
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hofe Leaves are very numerous and thick fet, and the 
fingle ones, which have hardly any. 

Chevalier, lam ata Lofsto conceive why thofe that are 
double fhould not be preferred to the others. Perhaps the 
femi-double owe their Merit to the Turn of the Mode that 
mow prevails, | 
| Countefs. This Preference is nota tranfient Tafte, and the 
Effect of mere Caprice; but is founded on the Variety of 
Colours, which has the Air of a Prodigy. A fingle Bed of 
the femi-double Flowers is at oncean Affemblage of the pale, 
he citron, and the golden Yellows ; the fhining White, the 
mellow Red, and the Tinéture of the Peach Bloffom : You 
fmay there behold a Variety of fine Grounds, fuch as the 
white intermixed with red Stripes elegantly diftinguithed ; 
Me yellow fpeckled with red or fable Rays: Some of thefe 
|?lowers are rofy without, and white within. You will fee 
» different Clafs, tinged with fhammey, and border’d with 
fred, and others growing with a crimfon Ground. 
But their Catalogue is endlefs, and new Species are prefented 
jo our View every Year. If the Love of Change be ever 
|: llowable, we may venture to admire it in Flowers ; and 
| we can pleafe ourfelves in changing what we love, we 
fauft certainly love the Ranunculus, 
| Prior. It is qualified to regale all Taftes. The Root of 
|. fine Ranunculus yearly revives and perpetuates the fame 
puineaments of Beauty; which isa pleafing Circumftance 

© thofe who are conftant in their Friendfhips. The Seed of 
he fame Flower produces a new one, from Year to Year, 
yhich is a Quality that muft be agreeable to thofe who de« 
ight in Change, and they will here find a fuflicient Variety 
[P employ their Choice. I was acquainted with a Set of 
Morifts, who began to dignify each new Ranunculus with 
poe Name of fome Perfon of diftinguifhed Merit. One was 
lalled King Staniflaus; and another the Czarina: A 
fhird was Marfhal Villars, and a fourth Prince Eugene : 
f his was the Duke of Beravick, and that the Marquis of | 
Mel. The Ranunculus that difclofed a Range of jetty 
fines, or a radiant Ground, was named the Rouffiau; but 
for what Reafon I am uncertain. Another that unfolded 
Nrofy Bloom without, and difcovered an unfullied White- 
es within, was called the Ro//in. One whofe Speckles 
pere fo multiplied and thick-fet, that they rendered the 
| You, IT, D Ground 
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Ground on which they rofe invifible, was the De La Motte. 
Another, whofe rich Leaves were regularly embellifhed, in : 
their Extremity, with a beautiful Stripe, was the Fontehelle. 
But our Florifts foon difcontinued this Praëtice; for when — 
they compared the Number of Great Men, with the Diver- | 
fity of thefe Flowers that were daily making their Appear- _ | 
ance, they grew fenfible that the Generality of them w ould ; 
be in Danger of continuing namelefs. 

Counte/s. The femi-double Ranunculus, with all the Ad- 
vantages of an endlefs Variety thatyearly changes the De- 
corations of your Parterre, has another Quality, of which the | 
double Flowers are deftitute: I mean, its Fertility in pro- 
ducing Seed; whereas the others are entirely unfruitful. 

Chevalier. Is this Defeët peculiar to the double Ranun- 
eulus ? = 

Countefs. The Generality of double F lowers in. every, 
Clafsare unproduétive of Seed. They difcover indeed the 
faint Sketches of a Piftil and a few Chives; but the Pro- 
fufion of Leaves, with which they are covered, ufually — 
prevents them from ripening into Fertility: But when thete — 
double Flowers, for want of proper Culture, or from any | 
_. other Circumftance, beginto belefsluxuriantin their Leaves ; N 
the Heart of the Flower is difengaged from the Part where” 
it was fixed ;. and as it then enjoys all the Impreffions of" 
Warmth and Air, it produces Seed like other Plants. 

Chevalier. Is it known from whence this Flower origi- _ 
nally came? 

Prior. Itis generally fuppofed to have been brought to. 

us from Tripoli in Syria, feveral Ages ago ; 
The Hiftory of and poflibly in the Time of the Crufades. 
the Ranunculus. But it was a very confiderable Period be.” 
fore any but the double Flowers were cul- 
tivated. About thirty Years fince fome Seeds of the femi-_ 
double Flowers were brought to -us from Confiantinople, 
where the fine Ranunculus is very common. Monfieur | 
Falnay, Comptroller of the Houfhold, was one of the fr. 
who form’d a Bed of thefe beautiful femi-double Flowers ; 
but what the Curious admired in the Years 1705 and 1706, 7 
in his Garden in the Fauxbourgh St. Germain, would hardly | 
be fuffered now, in an ordinary Bed of the fecond Clafs 3" 
fuch Difcoveries and Variety have we acquired from the | 
Seed of the femi- double Flowers. 1 
| Cheva- À 
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Chevalier. Are many Preparations neceflary to their Cul- 
ture ? 
Prior. This charming Flower, in order to prefent you 
with the moft lovely Enamel that ever y Culture fa 
glow’d upon a fingle Species, requires; NO; sp gnuneulus; 
| thing more than to beplanted in arich Earth, 
| with a {mall Intermixture of Afhes, or rotten Wood ; and 
| to be fhelter’d from Humidity and fevere Colds. 
+ Chevalier. Her Ladythip promifed to entertain us with 
| the manner of cultivating the Carnation, 

but did not promise to fhew us one: And The Carnations 
| yet Il obferve feveral that are very amiable. 
This Sight, in my Opinion, is very extraordinary for the 
| Beginning of May. | 

Copntefs. There is one Method of tending them, which 
will caufe them to blow each Month in the Year, Winter 

mot excepted, and even in a Green-houfe. 

Chevalier. It muft then be the compleateit of all Flowers, 
| dince it wears the fineft Array of Colours, is graced with 
the moft delicate Shape; difpenfes an aromatic Fragrance 
‘round it, and is attainable in every Seafon of the Year : 
| But there are feveral Species of this Flower, and I fhould 
| be glad te know which of them is moft efteemed. 

Prior. The Carnation, like the Tulip, has its Stripes form- 
ced in the ftrongeft Oppofition to the predo- 
iminant Colour,into which they are never fof- The Qualities of 
tten’d. But they muft likewife be extended, fine Carnation, 
without any Interruption, from the Bot- 
itom of their Leaves to their other Extremity. The large 
jones are much finer than the fmäll, as they exceed them in 
the Number of their Leaves by one half, or four at leatt. 
[Phe noble Spread of a Carnation forms a Circumference.of 
mine or ten Inches, with a Diameter of about three. They 
are greatly prized when they have a Multitude of Leaves, 
becaufe they form a more elegant Figure. It is much more 
graceful when the Head is beautifully rounded like a Tuft, 
than when it is only flat. Too great a Number of Spots 
would create a Confufion in the Flower; and were it too 
much indented it would feem jagged. When the extremi- 
res of the Leaves, inftead of being properly arched, are 
sengthened into a Point, they make a wretched Appearance ; 
und this is the greateft Defect it can poflibly fuftain. - | 

li Dz oe) 
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Asto the Method of raifing and improving this Flower, 


no one underftands it better than her Ladyfhip. 
Counteff, Carnations may be propagated either from Seeds 


or Layers. ‘The Seed diverfifies the Species of the Flower, © 


and the Layer perpetuates thofe that are moft amiable, 
The Layer fhould be planted in the Month 
The Layer. of uly, and not fooner, left the Flower of 
the Stem fhould be injured. 
Chevalier. This is an Operation of which I have not the 
leaft Knowledge. . 
Countefs. Nothing more is neceflary than to lay a Shoot 
in the Earth, leaving the Extremity above the Surface; but 


the Tops of the Leaves muff be firft clipp’d, and a Gath | 
open’d with a Penknife, half Way into the Joint thatis in- | 


tended to be funk in the Ground ; and then this little Branch 
muft be kept down in its proper Place with forked Sticks. 
When it has taken Root, as it will in a fhort Time, it 
muft be cut off from the Mother-Plant ; from whence it 
no longer ought to derive its Nourifhment, becaufe it is 
then Time for it to fupport itfelf. : 
When the Stem rifes fo high, as renders it impoffible to 


fi 


bend the Shoot into the Soil, we caufe it to pafs through a 


Tin Funnel fill’d with Earth, and fupported by a Wooden 


Fork. When the Branch has fhot forth fome little Roots, 


in the Funnel, it is cut off in its lower Part, in order to be iB 


placed in a Pot. 
Prior, We may caufe the Layers to fhoot, by difpofing 


them in Pots, ina Bed of moderate Warmth, and affording | 
them an open Sun-fhine, and frequent Waterings, which ‘ 


are the two great Promoters of Vegetation. 
Counte/s. You feemed alittle furprized, to fee large Car- 
nations in fo early a Seafon; but this Effect is produced by 


‘the manner of laying the Flowers, which may be always 4 


managed to Advantage, from Fuly to the End of September. 
There are fome Kinds, indeed, that naturally blow fooner, 


and others later ; and we may cafily obtain a good Number À 
of both; but the fureft Method of {ecuring a Bloom of Car- — 
nations, for the greateft Part of the Year, isto have Layers w 


three of the Summer Months, and they will flourifh agree-: 
ably tothe Time of their Procurement, either fooner or later. Fe 


Some will unfold their Beauties in the Spring, others in the 


Summer, and a third Sort will ony appear in Antumn. But: 
al 
PY 


thofe, 
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thofe, whofe firit Sproutings are clipt, will prefent us with 
their Flowers in the-Depth of Winter itfelf. | 

Another method of multiplying Carnations, and produ- 
cing thofe that are beautiful in a fhort Time, is tofeparate 
the Layers from the Stems of thofe Kinds that pleafe us. 
The Layers frequently contain others, which are fubordinate 


to them; and we ftrengthen the Parent-Plant, by relieving 
her from fo numerous an Of-fpring. The principal Car- . 


nation, no longer fharing the Sap with fo many Competi- 
tors, gains greater Vigour, and affumes a more agreeable 
Appearance; while the Layers are likewife ftrengthened 
the fooner, and produce Flowers of equal Beauty, in a: 
fhorter Space of Time. 

But when we feparate the Layers from the main Stem, 
with a flender Root to each, we muft be careful not to 
injure them, by fuch Wounds as may be deftruétive to the 
Parent and her tender Progeny. In all Operations there is 
an Art and Dexterity of Management, that refults from 
Prattice, and can never be acquired by the Knowledge of. 
a mere Set of Rules. 

Prior. Some curious Perfons have attempted to. multiply 
the Carnation by Stock-Grafting; and they | 
aflure-us, the Experiment has fucceeded to Al Pp 
their With. We may, hereafter, give the yo 1 
Chevalier a proper Idea of grafting in this 
manner. : 

Countefs. Were this Praëtice reduced to any Certainty, 
with refpe& to Carnations, nothing could be more com- 
modious; for we might foon caufe the fineit.C'affes of this 
Flower to {pring from the mof common Stem of a vigorous 
Growth. We might even carry the Improvement to a 
greater Height, and propagate different Kinds of Carna- 
tions all upon the fame Stem; by which Means we could ens 
rich any particular Vafe with a natural Clufter of the largeft 


- Flowers varied in the moft agreeable manner. J am deter- 


mined to make the Experiment, fince the Rifk is inconfidera. 
ble; but I fear it isonly a Flight of amiable Imagination. 
Chevalier. Does the Carnation require any peculiar Come 


pofition of Soil? =~ 


Prior. It thrives to Admiration in Flanders, where the 
Earth is rich and oozy; but droops in Provence, and'along 
Our Southern Coafts, that lie in a fcorching Climate, and 
| ee 4 whofe 
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whofe Soil is extremely light. We may therefore judge, 
that it requires a black, marfhy and fubitantial Earth, with» 
a fmall intermixture of Horfe and: Cow-dung to correct 
eachother, and to prevent the Soil from being too com- 

ack... 
Ê Countefs. When Winter approaches, we difpofe thefe 
Flowers in a. Green Houfe, where they faintly rétain a: 
kind of reluétant Life. . It willbe proper, however, to air 
and water them im mild Seafons, and after the enfuing 
Lent we may afford them all'the Air we think requifite, 
but muft be careful, at the fame time, to preferve them 
from the Injuries to which they are obnoxious. 

When the Carnation intended for the Theatre of Flow- 
ers begins to be unfolded; as it is only placed inthat Situa- 
tion to delight the View, great Care is ufually taken to’ 
adjuftits Array, and prevent the Diforders to which it. is. 
fometimes liable. Itis apt to burft the Cup that contains 
its Leaves,. and confequently the Flower will run out on 
one Side ; to prevent which it will be proper to make 
_ equal Incifions, ‘with a Needle on each Side, that the . 
Petals may expand and fall in a fwelling Round. It may 
likewife be fuftained with a circular Collar of ftrong 
Paper, a Band of Thread, or a Ring of Willow-Bark, 
fixed about the: third of the Height of the Spindle, with 
whofe Colour it correfponds, and is therefore rendered im- 
perceptible. It will likewife be neceflary, at that Seafon, | 
to water the Carnations every Day. 

Thefe are the five forts of Flowers, which are the prin« 
cipal Amufement ofthofe who are curious in Productions of 
this Nature :However they are not difregardful of the others, 
but raife fuch a Number as is proportionable to the Plot 
of Ground they poffefs. ‘The Hepatica’s alone, when thole 
that are blue are properly blended with the red and 
white, are fufficient to afford a Month’s Embellifhment . 
to the Verge ofa Parterre, or a Court, when the Snows 
of February are melted. They may be intermixed with 
Cowllips that fpring in our Meadows, and whofe Cul- 
ture affords great Variety, and may be rendered very orna- 
mental. The Narciffus, the double Violet, the double 
Hyacinth, the double and fingle Jonquils, the red and 
white Snow-bread, and even Daifies, when they are weil 

chofen, 
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chofen, produce agreeable Effe@s, either when they are 
ranged into their feparate Families, or intermixed in the 
fame Bed, every one declares in Favour of Juhans, which 
I would call the Balm of our Gardens; and they are capable 
of being multiplied with the greateft Facility. 

Chevalier. Lam unacquainted with the Method of their 


— Cultivation. 


Counte/s, When the fine Clufters of the Julian have 


| finifhed their Bloom, it is ufual to cut and fhorten the Stems 
and Branches by which thofe Clufters were fupported : 


-They. are then fixed in the Earth a-new, without any 
ether Preparation ; and all thefe Branches will afford you 


as many new Stems, provided you plant them ina rich 
Soil, renewed from Year to Year, and without any Inter. 
mixture of Horfe-Dung But if this Method of Cultiva- 
tion be neglected, they will foon degenerate, as is common- 
ly feen at Paris, where this Flower feldom appears in its- 
proper Beauty. 


Chevalier. I fhould think the Stadle Giltiflowers merit 


| amore peculiar Care, becaufe we enjoy 
| them for a longer Seafon. The Yellow-- The Stock-Gil- 
| double, which is exquifitely fragrant, pre- liflowers, 


i 
| 


t 


fents us with all the Luftre of Gold. Thofe 
that are either ftriped ortinged with White, Red, ora Vio- 


| let-Blue, rife with ftately Heads, and diffufe a mot agree- 
able Odour. 


| 


Countefs. T am not for blaming the Curiofity of thofe 
Perfons who cultivate foreign Plants; but neither Peru nor 


the Jndizs can regale us with any Produétions that exceed a 
| fine Stock-Gillifower ; and I believe it is fuch an Obje&, 
* as even the Indians themfelves would behold with Admira- 


tion and Envy. Lis: | 
_ Prior, We have not taken any Notice of the Claf of 


Poppies, or of double Corn-Rofes. Thefe Flowers are only 


multiplied by their Seeds, which yearly produce fuch Beau- 
ties asare capable of delighting even thofe who are fondeft 


: of Novelty. 


Counte/s. I am uncertain whether they ought to be con- 


| fidered as a Model, ora Reproach to Painters and Embroi- 


derers. 
Chevalier. There is one Flower, which, in my Opinion, 


| difplays more Luftre than any we have yet mentioned, 
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and is the fineft Embellifhment of a large Garden, I 
- mean the Lily. 

Prior, Wifdom itfelf has uttered its Panegyric, and 
preferred it to all the Purple and Splendor of the moft 
magnificent Kings. < 

Chevalier, Can you obferve, Sir, any Refemblance 
between this Flower and the -Lilies in the Arms of 
France ? . . | 

Prior. The upper part of a Leaf of this Flower feen . 
in its full Width, and the twoadjoining Leaves, viewed 
in profile, feem to have fome faint Similitude with the 
Top ofa Flower de Luce, but this Similitude muft be 
aided by fome Hiftorical Conjeéture. } ; 
_ Counte/s. We are apt to lofe the View of Nature, the 
Moment we quit the Garden. Why is the Name ofa 
Lily given to a Figure that refembles it fo little ? 

Prior, It is very probable that thefe three fmall Leaves 

conftituted the original Flower de Luce, or 
Les Monumens that kind of Flourifh which ufually ap- 
de la Monarche pears inthe Crowns, and frequently rifes on 
D. Barnard de (he Extremity of the Sceptres, in the Mo- 
Montfaucon,  numents of the fecond Race of our Kings. 
Tom.I. &Il. Lewis the Seventh, firnamed the Young, 
and who was one of the Princes engaged 

in the fecond Crufade inthe twelfth Century, diftinguifhed — 
himfelf, as was cuftomary at that Time, by a particular 
Blazon, and formed his Coat of Arms with this Flourifh ; 
the Supporters were a Repetition of the fame Flower in 
little: And as the People generally contracted the Name 

of Lewis, into that of Luce, it is very natural to believe” 
that this Flourifh came by thefe Means to be diftinguifhed 

by the Name of the Flower de Luce. 


| 


PT 
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PARTERRE. 
DIALOGUE IV. a 
| The Count. The CHEVALIER. 


“4 O what Ufe, Sir, ‘do you intend thofe 
little Tiles, which you are ranging with 
5 fo much Application? 

A Chevalier, Will your Lordthip be fe 


— Count. P 


_ good as to read the Infcriptions on them ? 


Count. The Mountain-Lily, the Ca/cedonian Iris, Gold- 
Buttons, Fox-Gloves, Florets of Knap-Weed.——~ I find, 
Sir, you have been making a Catalogue of Flowers? 

Chevalier. I daily hear the Names of feveral that are 
Strangers to me, and frequently fee others that 1 knew 
by Sight, but am unacquainted with their Names. Î have 
therefore fixed a little Ticket to the Stem of each Plant, 
and I call them by their Names as they prefent themfelves 
to my View when lam walking alone; but whenever my 

Ds 74 * Memory 
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Memory happens to fail me, I immediately refer myfelf 
Ê the Infcription, till I learn to diftinguifh them by their 
eaves. + = | 


Count. You muft compile a Book then of all my Garden ; 
fince the Precaution you have already taken willbe equally : 
neceffary for a Multitude of other Plants that adorn this 
Spot of Ground ; but I will endeavour to render them fa- 
miliar to you. A Parterre is not fufficient to complete a 
Garden, and it requiresa Variety of Appendages; fuch 
as flowering Shrubs, green Alleys, verdant Arbours, with 
an Intermixture of Palifades and Groves. : 

The firft Appendage to a Pasterre is a Growth of the 
large flowering Shrubs, together with thole of other Srecies, 
and to thefe may be added a Variety of foreign Plants. As 
the Number of flowering Shrubs is not very confiderable, ~ 
their Deficiency may be fupplied by large annual Plants. 

Chevalier, 1 fuppofe your Lordfhip means thofe whofe 
Stems are entirely decayed at the Year's End, or a little 
after. 

Count. The very fame, Sir, and we always make 

Choice of fuch as rife in fine Pyramids, 

Large annual whofe luxuriant Leaves are crowned with 

Plants. rich Clufters of Flowers. Thefe Qualities 

render them proper to cover a large Vale, 

and beautify the extended Plots: Such for Inflance, are 

the Julians, Stock-Gillifiowers, Liltes, !yramidals, Indian- 

Pinks, “Amaranths, Stork-Bills, and a Variety of others, 

with which you are fufficiently acquainted. The Belve- 

_ deres are likewife as ferviceable, though they are unpro- 
ductive of Flowers. 

The flowering Shrubs are the common, . 


Flowering as well as the Perffan Lilac; the Orange, 
Shrubs, Citron, and Pomegranate Trees, the Jetia- 


mine, and kRofe Plants, with feveral forts 
of Laurel. | 

Chevalier. I know a Number of Gentlemen, who defire 
no other Parterre, than a few Beds garnifhed with thefe 
Trees. 

Count. Thefe ftately Plants are more ornamental to 
a Garden, than the Generality of thofe that are efteemed 
by curious Florifts, and which Nature has painted in Mi- 

niature, 


ear lot. 
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niature, becaufe they are only intended for a near View: 
Whereas the others are drawn with larger Lineaments, and 
rife ina more fimple Form. They are likewife multiplied 


with Profufion on the fame Stem, and have ufually but one 


Colour, which with the branching Verdure that fuftains 
them, gives them an amiable Appearance, even in a diftant 
Profpeét, and renders them a noble Decoration to a fpacious 


Chevalier. 1 doubt the pleafing Array of thefe Plants is 
too tranfient: But we are not fo much limited in the Cul- 
tivation of Flowers, becaufe we may enjoy them in re- 
gular Succeffions. . 

Count. We may likewife be accommodated with Flow- 
ering Trees, for the greateft Part of the Year, and with a 
Number of agreeable Variations, when the Laurus T'inus 
has performed its Part, in the laft Months of the Winter 
Seafon, and even tothe Return of Spring; it quits the 
Scene, and is fucceeded by the Lilacs, wh ch we intermix, 
by difpofing Boxes of the white and blue Clufters, in al- 
ternate Ranges; and you may obferve their Effect through 
the Length of this Terrafs, Thefe are the immediate Prede- 


-ceflors of the Gelder-Rofe, the Honey-Suckle, the common 


Jeflamin rifing on Stems, or rounded by Hoops, into the 
Form of a Vale; the Spari/b Broom, and the Perfian ine 
lacs, with the yellow Jeflamines, and thofe of India, Ara- 
bia, and Catalorio, which continue flowery for feveral 
Months, notwithftanding the daily Tribute they tender 


to each new Vifitor who approaches them. The fame Sea- 


fon delights us with the balmy Fragrance of the Orange- 
Flower, and the rich Purple of the Pomegranate. We 
fhall afterwards be regaled through the whole Autumn, 
with a Combination of the fofteft Colours, refulting from 
the blended white and red of the Laurel Rofe. 

We may inteñmix the flowering Trees with a Var'ety 
of Shrubs that are in great Efteem either for their unfading 
Verdure, or the refrefhing Odours they difpenfe: Of this 
Clafs are the Myrtle, the Rofemary, the Orach, with the 
Trees of Saint Lucia*, Yew, Cyprefs, Cherry- Laurels, 
and an endlefs Diverfity of other Species. ‘The Holly- 


* A Species of Cherry-Tree, of a pleafing Scent, and a very agree- 


able Flower, 
D 6 Tree 
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Tree itfelf, as jagged as it appears, is render’d worthy of 
a Situation in our Gardens, by its andecaying Green, and 
the admirable Vermilion of its Berries, which delight the 
View in the Depth of Winter. 

Chevalier. Your Lordthip has not taken any Notice of 
Rofe-T'rees, and yet they make a ne amiable Figure in 
the Garden. 

Count. | am far from difregarding them, and indeed 
they are as valuable as all the Variety of Flowery Shrabs. 
Thofe we procure from foreign Parts, at a great Expence, 
have no real Superiority, and perhaps are not comparable to 
the Beauties of a regular Succeffion of our native Rofe-Trees, 
when they are cultivated in a proper manner. ‘There are 
more than fifteen Species of Rofes, as well the fingle as 
the double; the white, the yellow, the crimfon and the 
itriped : And befides the Facility of diverfifying their Co- 
Jours, by the Intermixture ot the feveral Kinds; we may 
obtain this Variety on the fame Stem, and produce a 
Bloom of five or fix forts of large Rofes, entirely differen 
from each other, by the Operation of Grafting. 

We may raife them, if we are fo difpofed, by lopping 
off the Shoots that fprout from the Stem; but the moit 
important Circumftance in their Celture is to allow fome 
of the Buds to {pring, while we retrench the reit, and to 
moderate the Growth of the Trees, fome more and others : 
lefs, by which means the Buds will unfold themfelves in 
Succeflion ; fome at the clofe of Summer, ‘others in Au- 
tumn, and the reft in the Winter Seafon itfelf. Nothing 
can be more eafy and natural than the Method of prolong- 
ing this lovely Flower. 

Chevalier. 1 begin to be fenfible, more than ever, that 
the mof common things are in reality the moft amiable; 
and that we are under no Neceffity of being anxious after 
{carce and foreign Produétions, for the Grarification of our 
Curiofity. 

Count. It will be fufficient if we make an orderly Dif- 
pofition of what Nature has placed around us; and this. 
Truth will be rendered fill more evident to you, by the 
other Embellifhments of our Gardens. Let us only allow 
all the Luxuriance of Growth to the Linden, the Hazel, 
the White-Thorn, the Fruit-Trees, and every other 
Plant that rifes before us, and we fhall foon be lodged like 

the 
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the Lions and Tygers of the Wildernéfs. We fhall fee 
ourfelves furrounded with thorny Bufhes and glooming 
Thickets. But, on the other hand, let us beftow the leat 
Asrangement.on the Produ&ts of Nature, and our Habita- 
tions will quickly be changed to a verdant Paradife, 

Common Reafon inclines us to clear the Front of our 
Apartments from whatever would darkenthem, or inter- 
cept the View; and when we open a Plot of Ground of a 
reafonable Extent, it is but natural to difpofe it in fuch a 
manner as may amufe the Sight with fome agreeable Ob- 
je. To this Intention we may refer the Origin of Par- 
terres, and the eafy Delicacy of the Ornaments that com- 
pofethem. But | muft likewife obferve to you, thata 
Parterre, which is only an open Level, ought to be fet 
of by Objects of a different Caft, that mutually contraft 
one another, and rife on each Side, either to terminate or 
diverfify the View, or to furnifh us with fome other Ac- 


- commodations. 


‘The Difpofition of thefe Appendages requires a more 
accurate Tafte than the Parterre itfelf ; and' I will now re- 
prefent to you, ina few Words, the Defign of the feveral 
Pieces, together with the Plants, that compofe them, and 
the proper Method of ranging the Whole. We will begin 
with the Alleys. 

Alleys are either planted or open. Thofe 
of the latter Kind are extended in a level ~ 
Surface, edged with Borders of Box, and covered either 

with Sand or Turf, formed into an agreeable Walk, round 
the Parterre. 

Thole of the former Sort are either bordered with large 
Trees, or with Plants, difpofed in Boxes. Some are co- 
vered, to render the Enjoyment of the frefh Air more com- 
modious; others are entirely open at the Top. The 


Alleys. 


- Are fometimes calculated to improve the Profpe@ of the 


Country ; and this, if poflible, ought to be the Efe@ of 
the Alley that fronts the Building, and correfponds with 
the Middle of the Parterre; fonte are qualified to direct 
the Eye to a pleafing Objet ; as you may obferve in this 
before us, 


Chevalier, The two Towers of the Monaftery, which 


orm the Point of View, feem as if they were built with 
an Intention to embellifh it. 
Count, 
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Count. The main Alley, which ufually opens atthe end 
of the Parterre, is fometimes accompanied with two Coun- 
ter-Alleys that are lefs fpacious. When that happens 
to be the Difpofition, the Alley in the middle is always 
compofed of large Trees, whofe Tops are cut even with 
each other, while their ‘Trunks rife inthe open Air. The 
Counter-Alleys may be clofed on the right and left, with 
two large Ranges of Pallifades or verdant Walls, 

Chevalier. 1 obferve that all the Trees in the twa Alleys, 
which accompany your'Lordfhip’s Parterre. as well as in 
that which opens through the Wood fronting the Caflle, 
are of the fame Species. | 

Count. They are all broad-leaved Elms, and no other 
Trees are fo complete and uniform in their Foliage. 

Chevalier. Is not the Lime ufually chofen for fine 
Alleys? 

Count. I muft confefs the Indian Lime is render’d 
very ornamental by its lively Green; together with the 
large Clufters of its Flowers, and its amiable Head : It is 
likewife a Tree of a fudden Growth ; but then it is fubje& 


to the Depredations of a Caterpillar, that yearly deftroys 


the greateft Part of its Verdure in the midi of Snmmer. 
I may add too, that it always foils the Walks, and drops 
its fhaggy Pods, when it fheds its Flowers at the Clofe of 
Spring. It is likewife divelted of its Fruit in Autumn, 
and refigns all its Beautics at the Fall of the Leaf. 
Chevalier. Thefe are fufficient Reafons for our difregard- 
ing it; But is its Place only,to be fupplied by the 


Elm ? 
Count. Befides the two Species of Elms we enjoy, the 


-one with fmall, and the other with expanded Leaves, we — 


may plant our Alleys with the Plane, the Maple, and the 
Linden Trees: Some Perfons likewife chufe the Egyptian 


‘Thorn. | 
Chevalier. I am well acquainted both 

The Egyptiae With this Plant and the Plane-Tree; and 
Thorn. have often gathered Flowers of an admi- 
‘rable Fragrance from the former. The . 

Plane has a fpreading-Leaf fhaped like a Star. 
Count. The Fate of the Plane is great- 

The Plane = Jy changed ‘The Greeks and Romans prized 


it exceedingly for its grateful Shade, and 
were 
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were much delighted with enlarging its Head, and forming 
a fpacious Diniog Room in the Midft of its Foliage. They 
‘planted it in their Gardens and the Avenues to their 
Country-Seats, as well as in every other Situation; and I 
füppole you have read Horace’s Complaints of their Partia- 
lity to this Tree. 


* Our pompous Piles will leave us now 
Pew dcres for the foodful Plough ; 
Canals of Art are firctch’d around, 
Dore foacizus than the Lucrine Bound ; 
And uaprodudive Planes tavade 


The injur’d Elma’ s prolific Shade. 


n Coevalier. remember them very well; and that Great 
Poet thought it frange that the Plane Tree, which only af- 
‘fords an unfertile Shade, fhould be propagated more than 
“the Elm, which may be render’d advantageous and fruitful, 
by ef, oufing it with the Vine. 
~ Count. The Plane is very little ufed, at prefent, in our 
common Gardens ; and we give the Preference to the large 
“Maple, whcfe Leaves havea great Refembiance tothofe of 
the Plane. We are full better accommodated by the leffer 
Maple, the Yoke-Elm, and the Linden in particular; be- 
‘caufe it is not only a Tree of a fpeedy Growth, but it af- 
fumes all Shapes with the greateft Pliancy, and adapts it- 
felf to every Soil. ‘We may likewife ornament the lower 
Part of this Tree with Jarge Bufhes of Yew, or with Rofe 
* Trees forined into Vafes, or inverted Bells. ‘The Linden 
Stocks, which rife into the Air with round Heads, refemble 
the long Rows of Orange-T'rees in Boxes. 

Chevalier. When thefe Vafes are all covered with Rofes 
“they muft form an enchanting View, in an Alley where 
they are thus difpofed. 

Count. We may make greater Imrrovements ftill. As 

‘it is not ufual to accompany Parterres with Trees of lofty 
Stocks, unlefs the Gardens be very extenfive; we may eï- 


_ * Jam pauca aratro jugera regia 
i] Moles relinquent: undique latius 
4 Extenta vifentur Lucrino 
Stagna Lacu: Platanufque ceclebs _ 
Evincit Ulmos, Carm, |, ii, Od, 15. 
ther 
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ther in the Middle, or on each Side of the largé Alleys that 
border the Parterre, plant ftraight Lines of Dwarf-Lindens, 
whofe Stems muft be contraéted in their Afcent, that their | 
Sides may fhoot out. Thefe Plants may be cut into the 
Form of fquare Boxes, and we ufually place in the Centre 
of thofe verdant Vafes a large Panier of tufted Flowers, or 
the blooming Head of a Rofe-Tree. 
Chevalier. I fee this Difpofition has been obferved inthe . 
‘two Wings of the grand Parterre. ‘The Profpeét is not li- 
mited by ‘thefe pleating Alleys, 4 they diffufe an Air and 
Magnificence through the whole Garden. 
Count. This is a Pleafure that did not coft me a Length 

of Time to procure its Enjoyment, and it likewife faved . 
me the Expence of rich Vafes, and timorous foreign Plants ; 
which we can only venture to expofe to the Air in fine Wea- 
ther. Lam for thofe Productions that {pring in our Climate, 
and which we may fhelter from the fevereft Frofts, by a 
flight Covering of Straw. 

_ Chevalier, | admire the light and elegant Form of thofe 
_ Bowers, that fo agreeably terminate the View on each Side, 

Count. Bowers and verdant Halls are capable of various 
Embellifhments ; and we intermix them with the Honey- 
Suckle, the Jeflamm, the Yoke-Elm, the Linden, and 
even the Ever-Greens. ‘Thefe pleafing Retreats had for- 
merly a melancholy maflive Air. ‘The Stems of the Plants 
that formed them were frequently bare, and their Sides had 
a withered Afpedt, becaufe their inca atoe was checked by 
an injudicious Carefulnefs to cover them in every Part.. 
The prefent Tafte is in Favour of Bowery- Works uncovered 
at the Top, and entire opened on the Sides in the Form of | 
Portico’s, or bending Vaults fuftained by green Columns of 
a delicate Lightnefs of Shape. We may there enjoy a more | 
falutary Circulation of Air, and every Part of the Verdure 
is nourifhed with lefs Dificulty , becaufe the free Paflage of 
the Air and Sun-Beams renders the Leaves equally Hong 
and lively both above and below. 

Chevalier. The lower Parts of the Palifades are un- 
coubtedly disfigured by an Excefs of Shade and Scarcity of 
Air. 

Count. Their Height fhould never eaital the Breadths of 
the Alleys they border ; and Wwhenthe Trees that frequent- 
ly crown them, have their Tops cut inte a regular ae 
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Of FLOWERS. 65. 
and are every where difpofed into a lightfome Spread, 
they form a real Wall of Verdure, whofe Foundations feem 
to be laid in the Earth. They then become the moft agree- 
able Ornaments of Gardens, and regulate their whole Ar: 
 chiteéture. 

Chevalier. Is the {mall Yoke-Elm the only Tree capable 
of affuming this Figure? 

_ Count. The lofty Palifades, as well as thofe that are 
Breait-high, may be formed of Lindens,_Elms, Beeches, 
and Hazels ; 3 but you muft only employ the Species from 
End to End; becaufe the Want of Fraternity in different 
‘Sorts of F oliage i is difagreeable to the Sight, and caufes im- 
proper Vacancies. The lefler Mapie has one Advantage, 
which proves a commodious Refource in Gardens already 
formed ; and where fome Reparation may beneceffary. For 
it grows in the Shade, and fills a Vacuity better than any 
‘other Plant. However, the fmall Yoke-Elm undoubtedly. 
produces a more amiable and lafting Verdure, 
The low Palifades may be made of Myrtle, Yew, Laurel, 
Privet, Hawthorn, and even Pomegranate- -T ‘rees, if you 
are defirous of Magnificence. 
Chevalier. A Palifade of Pomegranate Trees muft furely 
 feem all in a Flame, in their flowering Seafon. 
Count. If we have any Inclination to conceal either the 
Walls or Plots of Grounds that are ufelefs and irregular, or 
not much favoured with the Rays of the Sun, and which 
prefent us with no agreeable Appearance; we may forma 
 Palifade, or fome other Figure, of thofe Trees that thrive, 
‘with a conftant Verdure, in the coldeft Places, and can al- 
| Ways be drawn into an Extent of the fineft Tapeftry, aver 
‘each unpleafing View. Such, for Inftance, are the Yew, 
the Ever-green Privet, the Refin-Tree, the Cedar, the 
Green-Oak, the Box, the Holly, and the Ivy. 

The Ever-Greens may likewife be employed in forming 
thofe Portico’s and Palifades that are to bound the View, 
from any particular Apartment ; ; and we find them fo very 
agreeable, that their Verdure is frequently imitated by 
painted Wood. 

… Chevalier. Thofe who enclofe their Gardens with an 
Embellifhment of this Nature, have no Caufe to be appre- 
(Mhenfive of the Fall of the Leaf. 
Count. Every Perfon has a particular Tafte, and nothing 
| ought 
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ought to be more unconfined. But when we enter a Gar- 
den, we naturally expeét to find a real Verdure: as when 
we vifita Library, we don’t fuppofe we fhall be entertained 
with painted Books. ‘54 
Chevalier. 1f your Lordfhip thinks the Portico’s of co. 
lour’d Wood, unfurnifhed with Leaves, fo improper, what 
is your Opinion of thofe Perfons who crowd their Gardens 
with Marble, and a Variety of gilded Gaieties? 
Count. Thofe Ornaments may poflibly be very fine, but E 
am not certain whether they fuit with fuch a Situation. 
The Tafte perhaps in Jtaly and France prevails too much 
in Favour of empty Vafes, uninftru€live Statues, and Co- 
lumns without Architrave. But all thefe infignificant Pieces — 
are {till lefs valuable, when they are fubftituted in the room 
of that natural Verdure which {o delights our View, andis__ 
the chief Subjeét of our Curiofity ina Garden; and I am as 
little defirous of meeting with Marble Sculptures, Portico’s, 
. and Colonades, in fuch a Place, as Iam to fee a Parterre 
of Turf inthe Areato an Apartment, ora branching Alley 
of Trees in a Gallery. i 
Chevalier. I have been fometimes told, that a Garden is 
an Imitation of Nature; that the Alleys and Parterre re- 
femble the Plains; that the Terrafies reprefent the Moun- 
tains; and that Rills and Fountains correfpond with the 
Sources of Rivers; that we are likewife permitted to blend 
fome Embellifhments with our Imitations; as an Alley is 
more agreeable than a large Road; a Terrafs feems better 
difpofed than the S!ope of a Mountain; and a Cafcade flows 
more refrefhing to the Sight, than a Stream that gufhes from 
Baked Rock. eg.” - 3 
Count. Thefe Sentiments are very juft; but you muft permit 
me to obferve to you, that a Garden is not fo much-an Îmita- 
tion of Nature, as itis Nature itfelf prefented to us in a near 
View, and adjuited by the Aids of Art. 1 have an Incli- 
nation, for Initance, to take the Air, and am accommodated 
for that Purpofe with a little Plain, and a Length of open 
Alleys. Iam difpoied to view the Productions of Nature, 
for jiome Moments, and am accordingly regaled with a 
Growth of Flowers and Plants rifing betore me, and ranged 
in fuch a manner, that the Profpeét of the one is not inter- 
cepted by the Appearance of the other I with to vary the 
Point of Sight, to be covered from the Wind, and to enjoy 
_ afe- 
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nferene Solitude, without exclading others from the Ufe of 
my Garden. The Terraffes afford me all thefe different 
Advantages: Shade and Frefhnefs are equally defirable, and 
[ am fupplied with thofe gratifying Pleafures, by improving 
che other Pieces with a beautiful Thicket and a limpid Flow 
pf Water The Art which forms our Gardens does not 
zonfiltin counterfeiting thofe Objeéts, or amufing me with a 
vain Perfpective ; a Succeflion of Arcades in green Boards ; 
che View of a Hall incrufted with Marble; or the Sight of 
fome Naiad reclining on her Urn witha graceful Air, and 
on the Verge of a Bafon perpetually dry. The meritorious 
Effet of Art is to affemble the Water and Verdure in 
Reality; to facilitate my Walking, and fhelter me from in- 
jurious Airs. Art therefore is not the Imitation, but the 
Arrangement of Nature; and borrows from her alone each 
Pleafure it prefentsto my View.  . 
_ Butlet us render all due Juftice to Art, fince it difpenfes 
a graceful Symmetry to its Affemblage of natural Produéti- 
ions. A curious Proprietor of a Traét of Ground is fre- 
quently obliged to form a Garden out of a Plot of Land, 
whofe Length is greatly difproportion’d to its Breadth But 
all the Irregularity of that Figure is reétified with the greateft 
Eafe. He divides the Whole into three oblong Squares ; 
the firft of which he forms into an agreeable Parterre, and 
difpofes the laft into a fine Olitory. The middle Compart- 
ment he appropriates toa Grove, which, by rifing between 
the Divifions in each Extremity, breaks the View of that 
difagreeable Length. The Grove is traverfed from Angle 
to Angle, by Tratts formed like St. Axzdrew’s Crofs: Its 
Infide is embellifhed with a verdant Hall, and its outward 
‘Ornaments are two bowery Cabinets, or green Niches; one 
of which fronts the Parterre, and the other is oppofite to 
the Olitory : Tbe whole Profpe& has an Air of Proportion ; 
jand two Alleys, by ranning parallel with the Walls through 
their whole Extent, form long Walks, anda free Commu- 
|Rication with three different Gardens. 

Another Perfon poffefies a more fpacious Plot, but trian- 
‘gular in its Form, or perhaps more irregular. ‘This he 
idifiributes into different Divifious, which are rendered. 
jagreeable by their, peculiar Beauties and correfponding Air. 
His Parterre will be border d with two large Pallifades; one 
of which will form the outward Bound of a fpacious Wood, 

inter» 
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interfeed with a Variety of Alleys; the other, by being: | 
crown’d with Trees of equal Loftinefs, feems to prefent us 
with a fecond Thicket, in a different Tafte; and we imagine 
it to be equally extenfive with the other, though in reality 4 
it is no more than a Range of Vérdure without depth, 
whofe Fun€iion is to fhroud a Wail, that limits the Plot in. 
that particular Place. Art therefore not only enlarges an Ex- 
tent of Ground, but unites the moft difimular Parts, by ele- 
gant Connexions, and conceals their natural Irregularity by 
the conftant Appearance of Symmetry. ‘The extreme Parts 
of the Gerden, that feem loft behind thefe regular Lines, 
are capable of being formed into Orchards, Nurferies, — 
Plantations of Fig- Tre ees, and Beds for Melons. 
It undoubtedly requires no corimon Dexterity or Thought, 
to complete all the beautiful Divifions of a Garden, in De- 
tail: To fmooth one Part, for Inftance, into a Level; to 
fink another into fuch a gentle Declivity, as will afford a | 
trickline Flow to Rains, without rendering the Walk in- ! 
Co! minodious: ; to trace out the true Dimenfions ofa Parterre ; 
to fpread a uniform Surface of Turf; to conduétthe Paflage 
of a Stream; to extend the Alleys in ftreight Lines ; to 
round the Arbéuteté: to ftrike Vifta’s through a Wood, 
and improve the Profpeët all around. But the great Secret 
of Art confifts in a true Tafte of Nature, and a Capacity : 
to improve her Gifts, and render the whole agreeable and 
enpacing by a juft Difpofition of the Parts. 
A final Piot of Ground admits of nothing more than a 
Simplicity of Defign, and a Propriety in the Execution. : 
But when the Extent of Land is very fpacious, and breaks 
into a Number of Inequalities, agreat Genius will improve - 
the Whole, and can even caufe the Irregularities of Situation 
to diffufe an Air of Novelty in every Part, and prevent the © 
Appearance of a difagreeable Uniformity. He will not fuf- « 
fer the whole Extent of his Garden to be lavifhed in one” 
View, but will exhibit for the fir Obje&t a large Com- 
partment richly array’d with Flowers, and improved by fine « 
Pieces of Water, and flately Trees, and ending ina Diftri- © 
bution of Bowers of Palifades. The Spegtator’ s Eye is fa-w 
tisfied with this Profpeét, and requires nothing more: But | 
he is afterwards agreeably furprized, when he finds the Ob- 
jeéts, which he imagined to be the Boundaries of his View, 
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The fall Profpe& of the adjoining Country is likewife 
neeal’d from him, at his firft Entrance into the Gar- 
n, and he is only permitted to fee one Patt of It; nas it 
ere by Stealth. You have here, for Inftance, a rural 
jew through the long Vifa that fronts the Parterre; and 
€ Profpeét is more extenfive.at the end of that crofs Alley, 
rminated by a Palifade, Breaft high; and which has been : 
wered in that manner, to unite the Garden with the out- 
ard Avenue, to which it correfponds. The Palifades 
d Groves are not fuffered to rife to fuch a Height as would 
tercept the Profpeét of the neighbouring Plain and Moun- 
ins from the upper Apartments. ‘This View is render’d 
ore agreeable by its not being unfolded when you enter the 
arden; and indeed it is a confiderable Advantage to our 
tificial Spots of Ground; when we have no Opportunity of 
ymparing them, in unlimited Freedom, with the magni- 
-ent Garden of Nature, which would caufe ours to fhrink 
om our View. It is certainly much more pleafing to be 
rprifed with the Expanfe of an unbounded Plain, when you 
me to the Edge of a Grove, or the Turn of a Palifade. 
ou may perceive the Effect of fuch a Difpofition, when 
e pafs behind that Arbour, in order to feat ourielves on the 
errafs which rifes on the other Side. / 
Chevalier. It feems as if fome Perfons had undrawn a 
urtain, that conceal’d the Heavens and the Landfkip from 
ir View. ee tak 
Count. We may diverfify the Profpe& as much as pofli- 
e, by pafling from, one Divifion of the Gardens to ano- 
er: New Taftes and new Charafters may rife before us. 
ne part prefents us with an Air of Grandeur : another has 
more {prightly Appearance. In this Place a Star fhoots 
it its verdant Rays, and leaves us uncertain of the Track 
€ ought totake through the Wood. That opening Hollow 
‘covered with a long green Carpet, and refembles the in- 
srted Roof of a Coach, The Arcades of Lindens that bor- 
or it ; the Vafes of Flowers that adorn thofe Arcades; the 
agrant Frefhnefs we there enjoy; the free Circulation of 
le Gales; the Melody of innumerable Birds, who warble 
the Branches of that Retreat ; every Circumftance attracts 
sur Attention, and tempts you to continue in that delicious 
erdure. Another Portion of the Garden glooms with a 
litary favage Air, and qualifies the Mind for the Eat 
ET i | Nels 
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nefs of Contemplation. In that Quarter every folemn 
Thought is diflipated, and the Eye wanders over the ade 
jacent, Cots and Hamlets. An unfertil Spot, that refounds. 
with the Northern Blafts, may be converted into a Grotto, 
where we may retire from the Heat, and be accommodated 
with a reviving Coolnefs. An Eminence of difficult Accefs ; 
is afcendible by a long Flight of eafy Steps cut in the Earth, 
and which conduét us to fuch a delightful Point of View, as. 
makes us reproach ourielves for not obferving it fooner, 
When we thus can regulate all Plots and Situations, in a ju 
dicious manner, and are able to complete each Objea by. 
Nature’s Model, we may diverfify her Afpeëts, and multiss 
ply her Beauties ; we may then flrake out open Walks, and 
‘cover ourfelves with arching Shades, agreeably to the dif- 
ferent Seafons and Changes of Weather; and if the Day. 
happens not to be. ae we may be always fore of enjoy= 
ing the Benefit of a pleafing Air, without being incommodedw 
by the Severity of the Winds, or Sun. We fhall be gr rata 
fied, by thefe Precautions, with all the amiable Stores of 
Nature; and a fingle ‘Turn in the Garden, is a little Jour, 
ney, which we always finifh with Satisfaction, and find it, 
a falutary Exercife. 4 
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The Prior. The CHEVALIER. 
rior. E | O W came you, Sir, to entertain a Thought 


of making the agreeable Collection you have 
mentioned ? | 

Chevalier. 1 owe it entirely to you, Sir; for when I 
yas laft in this Place, you advifed me to read the Georgics 
Virgil, and after that, the Gardens of * Rapiz, and 
: Vaniere’s Farm; which I have accordingly done. 

Prior. I need not afk you then, if you are become an 
Advocate for a Country Life ? 

Chevalier. One is certainly tempted to withdraw from 
Dities, after reading thofe Authors; and their three Poems 
save inchanted me to fuch a Degree, that J have had them 
Jl bound in this fingle Volume, which I call my rural Li- 
prary. 

" * Renati Rapini Hortor. lib. IV. 
+ Jacobi Vanerii Predium Rufticum. 
+ Prior; 


has revived the Gods and Language of the Pagans, without 
any Neceflity for that Proceeding, fince the Fi@ion is not | 
productive of any ufefal Truth ; thefe three Works may ben 
read with perpetual Pleafure and Improvement. Iam fen- 
fible, that the Public alone has a Right to decide, whether 
the Gardens and the Farm are worthy to be confider'd as the“ 
fecond and third Parts of the Georgics ; ; but I-intend to i. 
imitate your Example, and join them together with one 
common Title, which fhall be the very fame that you have” 
fuggefted to me. + 
Chevalier. But may we not pian this Library a lite” 
tle. % 
Pricr. Nothing prevents us from iherealtear it with feve-" 
ral Paflages out of Cato, Cicero *, Horace +, and Pliny t then 
Naturalift : who prefents us with the fineft Images of Huf-" 
_ bandry and a rural Life. 

Chevalier. Let us not forget the two Villa’s of P/iny thes 
younger §. I have lately vifited all their Apartments and 
Gardens with abundance of Pleafure, and with Monfieur # 
Felibien for my Guide. 

© Prior. The Works we have mention’d are fome of D 
fineft and moft delicate in the Latin 'Tongue. 

Chevalier. 1 fancy we may be furnifhed with a Collestion À 
of this nature from the french. 

Prior. I canaflure you, Sir, that our pen or at leatti à 
our French Poetry, has not any Work of Tafte that deferves 
to be ranked in your Plan. 

Chevalier. Lam extremely farprifed at that, fince the Sub. 
jeét is fo fine, that it is impoflble for Poetry. to expatiate in. 
a more delightful Field. | | 

Prior, It is undoubtedly a Subjeét worthy of the greatet. 
Matters. Hufbandry, in particular, has been unattempted 
as yet, and we have not one French Poet who has ftruck out 
the Jeaft Sketch of it; though it would certainly furnifh a 
happy Genius with the moi cffcual Means of pleafing 
every Reader. 


* Cicer. de Sene&. 
+ Lib, IL Sat, VI. & 1. Epift, 2 14, 16, 
tT Hitt. Nat. I. 18. cap. 2, 


_ __§ Plin. jun. Laurentinum, 1.2. Ep. 17, & Thufci, 1, 5. Ep. 6. 
Vide Les Maifons de Pline, par Felibien., | 
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[Pray inform me, Sir, as we are walking towards the 
tchen-Garden, whence proceeds the fingular Delight 
u experience in reading thofe amiable Writers that com- 
fe your little Colleétion ? I am fenfible their Latin is pure, 
id their Paintings reprefent Realities ; but they fhare thefe 
ualifications in common with other Authors : Why then 
2 they more agreeableto you than all the reft ? 
(Chevalier. The Pleafure they afford me, proceeds une 
yubtedly from their Choice of rural Objects. : 
Prior. L am of the fame Opinion; and we may eafily 
refee they will always beread, becaufe their Subject is not 
pnoxious to the Viciflitude of Years, or the Caprice of 
aftes. We are generally born Gardeners, and our firft 
clinations tend to the Culture of Fruits and Flowers. We 
tz divided with refpec to all other Articles ; and our Tafte. 
Hufbandry is the only Difpofition that re-unites us. 
Thatever Difference the Neceffities of Life, or the Cuftoms. 
‘Society may create in our ufual Employments, we always 
member our original State. Man, in his firft Innocence, 
as deftined to cultivate the Earth ; and we have not loft 
he Idea of our ancient Nobility ; every other Condition of. 
ife feems to fubjet or degrade us; but whenever we dif- 
gage ourfelves from our common Occupations, and can 
peathe in Freedom for a few Moments, we are fenfible of 
fecret Propenfity to Gardening. The Merchant thinks 
mfelf happy, when he has an Opportunity of pafing from 
ss Compting-Houfe to his Flowers. The Mechanic, whom 
id Neceflity always fixes to the fame Place, adorns his. 
lindow with a Box of Verdure. The Military Man and 
pe Magiftrate are equally follicitous for a Country Life, 
ad retire, for fome Months at leaft in each Year, from the 
bourt, the City, and the Hurry of Affairs, to enjoy the 
harms of their rural Eftate. Gardening is then their 
vourite Language, and the Generality of them are emu- 
us to underftand its fineft Operations. Ina word, the 
ultivation of a Garden is only difrelifhed by a falfe T'afte,. 
nd a depraved Delicacy of Thought. | 
Men of the fineft Genius and moft exalted Stations have. 
\finguifhed themfelves, in all Ages, by a remarkable In- 
lination to the Culture of the Earth. ‘This Inclination is 
wen now confider’d as the Panegyric of Szlomonx, King 
zia, the younger Cyrus, Fabricius, Hiero, Mafiniffa, the 
Vou. II. ee Emperor 
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Emperor Probus, Charles the Fifth, and Lewis the Four- 
teenth. 


Chevalier. I know that Lew/s the Fourteenth caufed the 
Gardens of Verfailles to be formed from the Defigns of 
Monfieur Le Notre, but did not imagine he ever made 
Gardening his particular Amufement.. 

Prior. When he had been converfing for fome Time with 
Marfhal Turenne, or Monfieur Co/bert, he entertained him- 
felf with Monfieur de la Quintinie, and frequently took a 
Pleafure in fhaping a Tree with his own Hands. I fhall not 
tell you that the Earth was confcious of the Honour of be- 
ing cultivated by Hands accuftomed to a Sceptre: But you 
will readily acknowledge, that a Plant could not fail of 
Succefs, when it was governed by the fame Prudence that 
conduéted the State. We may even fay, that every thing 
is more profperous under the Hands of Heroes *, becaufe 
they devote more Care and Precaution to the Management 
of each Particular they undertake. We are now arrived 
at the Kitchen-Garden, let us walk in. 

Chevalier. This is the firft Vifit it has received from me 
this Seafon. What a Scene of Order and Elegance is here ! 

Prior. It is areal Republick in every Particular. A 
fkilful Hand has parcelled out all the Land, and affembled 
a whole People of Plants, affigning to each its proper Dwel- 
ling and Situation. Thofe Families that are {prung from the 
{ame Original are lodged a-part in diftinét Cantons, and form 
as many different Communities. ‘Their Multitude never 
creates any Confufion here; and you may obferve a general 
Propriety and Regulation diffufed through the Whole. | 

In order to prevent the Citizens of this State from being 
injurious to each other, and that the great ones may not 
impoverifh their Inferiors by engrofling the nutrimental 
Juiees of the Earth to themfelves, the {maller Plants have 
fuch a Portion of Ground allotted them, as fuffices for 
their Support, and at a proper Diftance from thofe Trees 
which demand a copious Suftenance, and muft be lodged 
more at large. Or if they fometimes approach each other, 
and are obliged to live together in one Society, the ftrongeft 
Frees are then curbed by fuch fevere Laws, as render'them 

incapable of being injurious to the leaft Species of Pulfe ; 


* Plin, Hift, Nat, 1, xviii. c, 2, 
and 
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and the vigilant Care of a good Government caufes the 
whole Tribe to flourifh in perfect Harmony with each 
other. 

: Chevalier. I not only admire the Order 
There difcover, but am equally affected The Beauty ofsa 
swith the Beauty that appears in every Mitchen-Garden. 
(Part. à Ré 

Prior. It is the Order itfelf which conftitutes that 
Beauty. ( 

Chevalier. I obferve that the Efpaliers, which cover the 
‘Walls, rife exactly to the fame Height, and not a fingle 
Leaf is permitted to advance above another. 

Prior. One would be apt to take them, at the firft View, 
for a Set of fine Tapeftry. 

Chevalier. Thofe Bufhes that edge the Squares are formed 
in the utmoft Perfection. 

Prior. They are fo many natural Vafes that embellifh 
ithofe Alleys, and are infinitely more amiable than fuch as 
: are formed out of Marble and gilded Metals. 7 

Chevalier. Wherever I direét my View, either through 
the Alleys, or over the Beds of Herbage, I obferve a re- 
‘gular Extent, and a perfect Symmetry; and am not able 
| to determine whether I ought to give the Preference to the 
|Parterre, or the Olitory, even with refpeét to the Charms 
‘of Profpe&t. This is a Point, Sir, which I leave to your 
| Decifion. à 

Prior. The Parterre, indeed, is more lively and dazzling, 
at the firft View ; but the Olitory will attract the Spectator’s 
| Eye for a longer Time, and create more Satisfaction in his 
Mind. A Parterre is a Beauty that feems a little too much 
_adjufted by Art, and its Anxioufnefs to pleafe is render’d too 
apparent: Bat this Foible is excufable in a Parterre, which 

is only formed to amufe us with atranfient Pleafure. The 
Graces of an Olitory have more Reality, and a much eafier 
Air ; and, befides the Softnefs of its Colours, with the Sym- 
metry and Grandeur of its Appearance, it enjoys two Qua- 
lities that are full more valuable: I mean, an extreme 
Simplicity and a very extraordinary Ufefulnefs, Simplicity 
is the right Adjuftment of the Amiable, and exhibits it in 
its full Merit; and all the World allows Uiefulnefs to be 
the compleateft Inftance of Perfection. 
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Chevalier, Is this Simplicity fo great as you reprefent it, 
fince I obferve it to be à ee with a Variety of. 
Flowers? 

Prior. It is fo indeed; but they don’t owe their Arrange-" 
ment either to Art or Study. No particular Care has been’! 
taken to plant them where they now make their Appear- 
‘ance, and they prefent themfelves to our View ina f{ponta- - 
neous Bloom. ‘They refemble thofe.Graces of Youth which 
Nature is induftrious to embellifh ; and we are no longer 
touch’d with any Agreeablenefs, than while the Solicitude 
to difclofe it ceafes to be apparent. 

* Chevalier. The Competition. in this Pardenlarids to the 
Difadvantage of the Parterre.. But ifthe Kitchen-Garden : 
triumphs in the Month of May, what may we not expeft 
from it in September. 

Prier. L am not for limiting its Merit to the Flowers of 

Spring, nor “the Fruits of Autumn; fince 
The Fertility ofa it enriches its Mafter with new Prefents 
bios ama ga through the whole Courfe of the Year. | 

The mof falutary of thofe Productions, with which 
the Earth arrays its Hills, and Plains, and Valleys, may be | 
aflembled in an Olitory for the ufe of Man. ‘This is his 
pret Magazine of Suftenance, Remedies and Amufements, — 

here does he daily gather the verdant Produce of the — 
Seafon, and is able to diftinguifh the frft Rudiments and 
improving Growth of thofe Gifts, that will afterwards rife 
to his Hand ; by which Means he enjoys, at the fame Time, 
the prefent Plenty and the Promife of a future Fertility. 
It muft delight him beyond Expreflion, to vifit a Piace 
where every Object tenders him. fome agreeable Prefent, 
and feems kindly fedulous to fupply his Wants, and regale : 
his T'afte with all the Varieties he can defñire, 

Vineyards and Arable Lands prefent us with their Pro- | 
du@ions but once a Year, and then remain unaétive for{e- 
veral Months ; nay, a whole Year’s Repofe is often neceflary 
to recruit their exhaufted Vigour. The Kitchen-Garden, 
on the contrary, prefents us with a fpeedy Succeffion of 
new Crops, and continues its Liberalities even in the 
Winter-Seafon, by feeming toreferve, for that particular 
Portion of the Year, thofe Fruits and vegetable Food which. 
may be kept for a confiderable time ; that fo we may al- 


ways enjoy its Favours, even when the fevereft Frofts has 
lock’d 
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‘ock’d up its Treafures, arid interrupted the Courfe of its 
Services. | 

Chevalier. You afcribe the fineft Intentions in the World 
-o this Sort of Garden ; and its Produétions are really at- 
-ended with fuch Circumftances as feem to refult from thofe 
very Intentions. 

Prior, The Intentions to fupply us with 
Fruits and Herbage, at regular Seafons, 
and in proper Quantities, are undeniable 
Realities, and you know where they all reñde. The Au- 
thor of Nature has intermixed a wife Oeconomy with a 
boundlefs Profufion, and difpenfes the various Kinds of 
Fruits and Herbs in fuch a manner, as qualifies them to 
cover our Tables through every Seafon of the Year. 
He caufes them to fucceed each other without Interruption, 
and without Confufñon. Inftead of lavifhing all his Libe- 
ralities at once, and to fuch a Degree as would overwhelm 
us with their Luxury, he rather chufes to render them 
grateful, by imparting an Air of Novelty to each Species. 
|His Bounty begins with the Delicacy of red Fruits, and con- 
tinues to fupply us from Month to Month, or rather from 
'Week to Week, with new Kinds, and of all Qualities and 
(Colours; but they are not prefervable for any Length of 
‘Time, becaufe they are foon to be fucceeded by others. He _ 
referves for the fevere Seafon thofe Produétions that acquire 
‘a firm Confiftence ; and when the Earth is even chill’d with 
iCold, and difcontinues its Fertility, the Store-Room, where | 
ithe Fruits are depofited, communicates to fome Species a 
. gradual Maturity, which the Tree refufed them. This gra- 
| cious Precaution fupplies the Winter with a Harveft peculiar 
‘to it, and prefents us with Fruits that are unknown in every 
other Seafon. Thus isthe Year rendered a perpetual Circle 
of Flowers and Fruits. Part of this Circle is frequently un- 

adorned with Flowers; but the Fruits never leave any va- 
cant Spaces. You may demonftrate this Truth, by taking 

a particular Survey of thofe Produétions that grace an Oli- 

tory in a regular Succeflion; and you will be fenfible that 

this Liberality is never interrupted. 
Chevalier. Such a Garden as this feems to be a perpetual 

Source of Accommodations. 

+ Prior. It is certainly an Enjoyment well worth procuring, 

and nothing is more confiftent with the prefent Mode than 

' E:3 f a fine 


The Succeflion of 
Fruits and Herbs. 
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a fine Olitory. Reafon therefore may fometimes happen 
to correfpond with a reigning Fafhion. : 
Chevalier. We have a Garden intended for this Ufe at 
our Country Seat ; but it mufi be laid out in fome new man- — 
ner, becaufe nothing ever thrives in it. Be fo good, Sir, 
as to let me know what Difpofition you would give it were — 
the Ground yours. It forms a very fpacious Square; but [ : 
am for fpreading Deftruction thro’ the whole, and would 
then confign it to your Management: You may extend 
your Lines, and plant it as you pleaf:, and have full Liberty 
to alter it in every Particular as you think proper. | 
Prior. The Plot of Ground, upon which you would em- 
ploy me, may perhaps be ufeful in any Form but a Kitchen-. 
Garden. ~ 
Chevalier. The Archite& thought it the propereit Spot to 
form an agreeable Figure with the reft; and it will be diffi- 
cult to apply it to any other Ufe. 
Prior. When a proper Situation for a Kitchen-Garden is 
to be chofen, it is fometimes faid, that we ought rather to 
- have recourfe to a Gardener, than to an Architect ; left the. 
Confideration of mere Symmetry, and Commodioufnefs of 
Profpe&, fhould prove an Inducement to fix on a Soil that 
will create abundance of unavailing Expence to improve it 
into Fertility ; fince all the Culture and Induftry you can ~ 
employ upon it may perhaps be incapable of changing the 
Malignity ofits Nature. I fuppofe the Plot of Land, which 
you have commiflioned me to manage as I pleafe, is not fo 
intractable ; and I will now give you the proper Idea of a 
Kitchen-Garden, which can never be complete without 
thefe five different Advantages: A good Soil, a favourable — 
Afpeét, a beautiful Diftribution of the Ground, a fufficient: 
Quantity of Water, and a proper Choice of Plants. This is - 
a very copious Subject, and we will referve it, if you 
pleafe, for our Entertainment To-morrow. Let us therefore 
fnifh our Walk at prefent, when we have read the firft 
_Paffage of Vaniere’s Farm, that prefents itfelf to our View 
when we open the Book. 
Chevalier. I perceive he is your favourite Poet. aba 
Prior. He is the Author who gave me a Relifh for Read- 
ing, when was of your Age. The firft Ideas that create 
agreeable Impreffions in our Minds are always moft perma- 
nent, and afford us the greateit Pleafure when we recollect 
them. : THE 
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chevalier. E are now to form a complete Oli- 
f tory, and muft therefore unite 
in one * Plot a good Soil, a fa- 


vourable Afpe&t, a beautiful Dit- 

iribution, a fupply of Water, and a proper Choice of 
Plants. | 

Prior. We have Liberty to make the Model as perfec 
as we pleafe in our Converfations, and may diftribute all 
yur Materials to the beft Advantage. 

The Temperaments of Earth in general may be diffin- 
uifhed into thefe three Claffes, Sand, Loam, 
and Clay. Sand is a Colleton of folid, ftony, Sand, 
and loofe Particles, of a roundifh Form, and 
jalmoft incapable of any Cohefion with each other. The . 
Parts of this Earth, in Proportion to their Enlargement and 


# Inftruétion de M, de la Quintinie, The Art of Hufbandry, by 
IT. Mortimer, 
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Variation from a globular Figure, are gradually changed 
into Gravel, or a Couch of Pebbles. Thefe different ftony: 
Soils are capable of receiving Water, Oil, Salts, Fire, Air, 
and all the Principles of Vegetation, into their Interflices ; +4 
but can never retain them for any confiderable Time, fince_ | 
the nuttimental Mixtures flide through the Vacuities as 
eafily as they at firft filled them. The Cultivation therefore | 
of this Kind of Land is feldom ede of any fertil | 
Effects. A 
Pure Earth, on the contrary, is a Mafs of 
Pure -—— ‘little Clods extremely fine, and probably of 
. a cubical: Form, qualified for an intimate 
Conjungtion with each other, and for continuing imbodied 
in that manner. When the Earth is very compact, and its 
conflituent Particles are not feparated by any Cavities, it 
forms Soils of Clay,. Marl, or Chalk, which retain the 
Juices they receive ; but are not very traétable to the Impref=. 
fions, of Water, Heat, and Air. The Fibres of Plants can 
hardly penetrate thefe Soils, and their Culture is rendered, 
very difficult, I may venture to fay impraticable. 
| Loam, or that Earth which is a Medium 
Loam. “between Sand and Clay, is a Powder which” 
partakes of the Pliancy of Sand, and the 
Confiftence of pure Earth, and may be called a Compofi- 
tion of minute fupple Males ; fomething fpungy in their 
Nature, and eafily difunited by Labour. ‘They readily open 
to the Influences of the Air, and are very-retentive of what 
they receive. Plants can fhoot their Fibres into this Soil 
without any Obflruction, and are there accommodated, 
with a copious Nourifhment. : 
Chevalier. Happy is that Perfon who can form his Kit- 
chen-Garden in a Soil of this Nature, which preferves a. 
Medium between compact and light Earth. But how can. 
we know whether the Land be fuitable for our Purpofe ? 
Prior. That juft Temperament of Soil, which I call 
Loam, is manifefted by the Pliancy of the © 
The Marks of | Parts that compofe it, and by the Vigour of 
a good Soil, its Productions. But we too often meet with 
| a Difproportion in its Qualities, and this 
Earth of an intermediate Nature may be fandy in feveral 
Degrees, without being Sand itfelf; or it may refemble 
Marl, without having any real Intermixture of thatSubitance, . 
Che- 
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Chevalier. When a Soil is either too lean or too compatt, 
» there no Methods of rectifying thofe Defects? 
‘Prior. Our Gardeners endeavour to correét them with a 
ariety of Manures; by which I mean thofe 
erths or Compofts which they fpread over Manures. 
sir Gardens to render them fertil. They lay | 
orfe-Dung, which is light and dry, on a Soil of Mould, 
hôfe little Clods are apt to imbody with each other ; and 
‘ey appropriate to a fandy Soil an Intermixture of Cow- 
sang, which is fat and binding. They endeavour by thefe 
xpedients to give Confiltence to the one, and Rarefaction 
the other, which is a very judicious and profitable Pro- 
reding. 

‘Thofe Proprietors of Land, who are induftrious, have 
Jecourfe to a Method fill more efficacious and durable in its 
ets, fince it trikes at the Caufe of the Evil. ‘They open 
se Ground to a certain Depth, either in their Garden or 
me adjoining Spot, and endeavour to find a Bed of Earth 
htirely different in its Qualities from the Land they would 
e@ify. They intermix and thicken a dry and fandy Soil. 
rith a proper Quantity of Mould, or at leaft with a marfhy 
tarth, which is frequently no more than a black and bind- 
ng Loam. But they open and difunite a marley Earth, 
y mixing it with a large Quantity either of River-Sand, or 
ifthat which is found in fubterranean Veins of Gravel. 
When the Earths are thus blended together, they are thrown 
nto Heaps, till the different Ingredients have had Time to 
corporate in a proper Manner. The Beams of the Sun, 
he Winds and Frofts, together with the confiant Action of 
Ihe Air, will compleat the Preparation of the whole, and 
we may then plant in a Soil entirely new. he 

But as we acquire our Knowledge by very imperfett De- 
prees, and may be eafily deceived inthe Choice of a Soil, 
Which appeared to us fuficiently qualified to improve our 
pwn Land, itwill be prudent to make the frit Experiments 
bn a fmall Quantity of Earth, till we are fatisfied, by very 
japparent Succefs, that our Endeavours to meliorate the 
Whole will not be ineffectual. 
MAS to other Circumftances, whether you intend to fertilize 
jall the Ground of your Kitchen-Garden by thefe Intermix- 
Itüres; or whether you limit your Improvements tofome 
particular Squares, ox the Trenches you appropriate to your 
| MELO a , Bs "Lressrs 
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Trees; the two effential Points are your permitting the 


blended Soils to lie fallow, a Year at leaft, before you be- . | 


gin to plant; and your compleating the Mixture not ina _ 


parfimonious Manner but to the Depth of three or four 
Feet: Otherwife your Trees and feveral Species even of 
your Herbage, will inevitably perifh, when their Roots be- 
gin to penetrate into another Vein of Earth, which will 
wound them by its unpliant Cohefion, or parch them up 
by its Drynefs, 


Chevalier. I am fenfible that, if the Soils be intermixed 


to the Depth you have mentioned, the good Qualities of 
the one will reform the Imperfeétions of the other: But 
furely this muft occafion a dreadful Expence. 
Prior. Ifthe Garden-Plot be very extenfive, the Attempt 
will certainly prove too chargeable; but there are other Ex- 


pedients to rectify Part of its Defeéts at a very moderate — 


Coft. If the Soil, for Inftance, be grofs and difficult to be 
moved, or fpungy to an extreme Degree, the {quare Com- 


partments of the Garden fhould be a little raifed towards the _ 


Middle, and funk at the Extremities into two imperceptible 
Slopes ; by which Means the Water that would chill the 
Beds, were it to remain upon them too long, flows off to- 
_ ward the Alleys, and may fink into fuch a Drain as will 
convey it to the Ditch that bounds the Garden. 

When the Soil happens to be dry and porous, the fquare 
Beds fhould be funk a little lower than the Alleys, or it 
may be fufficient to raife the Paths higher than the Beds, 


in order to fecure them a proper Humidity in every Part, 


and to afford the Herbs and Roots the Refrefhment of due 
Waterings. 

But whatever may be the Nature of the Land, we find 
an excellent Effeét from clearing the Alleys of their Snow 


in the Winter-Seafon, and throwing it on the Beds, whofe 


Fertility is greatly improved by this Method. 
Chevalier. Are there any Soils incapable of being ren- 
der’d fruitful ? | 
Prior. There are two Sorts, which it would be better to 
abandon entirely, than rifk the Expence of a Kitchen-Gar- 
den uponthem. Thefe are the ftony and the chalky Soils. 
Next to the Temperament of the Earth, which un- 
doubtedly merits the firft Attention, fince it is chiefly con- 
ducive to the Plenty and Flavour of the Produétions of an 
Olitory, 
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|Olitory, no Circumftance is more important than the Situ- 
ation: And this may properly be faid to be good, when it 
fhelters the Garden from incommoding Winds, and lays it. 
open to that Afpeét of the Sun which is moft beneficial. 

Chevalier. Are not all Winds injurious in Proportion to 

‘their Violence? How then are their fatal Effets to be 
‘evaded ? 

Prior. We at leaft fhould endeavour to be fheltered from 

thofe that are moft pernicious; I mean the Northern Blalts, 

‘or thofe of the North-Ve?, and all tempeftuous Winds. 
We may fay of the firft of thefe, what the Scripture de- 
clares with relation to a victorious People, whom God in 
his Wrath caufed to march forth: * The Land is as the Gar- 
den of Eden before them, and behind them a defolate Wilder- 

nef. The Country was a verdant Paradife before their 

Approach, but was rendered a dreary Defert by their Paf- 
fage through it. The Breath of the North-Wef is not fo de- 
ftruétive as that of the North-Eaff Wind, but it checks 
every Plant that begins to bloom, and its Difcontinuance 
is frequently preceded by a T'empeit of Hail, which in a 
few Moments lays wañfte all the luxuriant Promifes of the 
Spring. 

Tho’ thefe two Winds are commonly the moft malignant 
of all, yet there are others to be dreaded in every Situation 
we can pofibly chufe: We ought therefore to confider 
thofe particular Quarters which are productive of the moit 
dangerous Blafts; and efpecially the Quarters which engen- 
der fuch Storms as ftrip the Trees of their Fruits. 

Chevalier. Of what Advantage is a Knowledge of this 
Nature? We may eafily diftinguifh the ‘Region from 
whence the Winds blow, but how can we prevent their 
Effedts ? | 

Prior A Kitchen-Garden may be defended from the In- 
fults of thofe Winds that are moftto be feared; either by 
a lofty Wall, or a fpecious Edifice, or we may caufe thefe 
Blafts to be intercepted by a large Wood which breaks all 
their Force ; and this is the Expedient practiied in Nor- 
mandy and Britany: Or elfe we may form the Kitchen-Gar- 
den under the Shelter of a Hill, which fhuts up all Avenues 
to it. 

# Foel. ii. 3, Quafi Hortus voluptatis coram eo, & poft illum folie 


tudo deferti, 
E 6 ‘Phe 
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The Benefit of a fine Sun-fhine is as much to be defired 
for fuch a Garden, as the noxious Winds are to be dreaded. 
A Situation to the South is generally the moft eligible of 
- any, unlefs your Land be extremely light and thin; for w 
it will then be exhaufted by too much Heat. An Opening 
‘to the Eaf is likewife more efteemed than one to the We/, 
but a Northern Afpe& is the worft of all, if it be not re- 
compenfed by an excellent Temperament of Soil. A 

Chevalier. I doubt a Plot of Land entirely expofed to : 
the cold Winds will never produce any thing good. _ 

Prior. We, however, fee fome Inftances to the contrary ; # 
the admirable Wine of Si/ery grows on the Declivity of 
Verzenai, which flopes to the North, without the leaft Shel- 
ter, and lies obliquely to the Sun. 

Chevalier. What you have obferved, Sir, of the Situa- 
tion of a Garden in general, may certainly be faid of each. 
particular Wall. The beft Efpaliers, therefore, are thofe 
which are vifited by a Southern Sun ; and next to this Situa- : 
tion we approve of a Wall placed to the Ea. Be fo good 
as to inform me, Sir, to what Trees thefe Expofures are 
appropriated: I have fometimes feen Peaches and Pears. 
that have been rather fcorched than ripened, in a Pofition 

to the South. " 

Prior. A Southern Efpalier is referved for Winter Bon- 
chrétiens, Mufcadine Grapes, and all thofe Fruits that are _ 
not eafily ripened. A Wall that fronts the rifing Sun is _ 
more proper for Peaches, Apricots, and fome Species of … 
exquifite and tender Pears, whofe Colour we have an Incli- 
nation to heighten. A Weflern Expofure has likewile its — 
Merit, but a Northern is the leaft favourable of ail, forthe 
Sun, even in the longeft Days, can only vifit that Quarter 
with a few fcattered Rays divefted of their genial Warmth. — 

Chevalier. His Lordfhip, the Count, gave me an Op- 
portunity of obferving that he had made every Wall in his 
Kitchen-Garden acceffible to the Sun. Inftead of caufing | 
the four Walls diretly to front the four Quarters of the 
World, he oppofed to thofe Regions the four Corners that 

join the Walls. In confequence of which Difpofition the - 
rifing Sun warms the two Efpaliers that unite in the Weflern _ 
Point ; when he gains his Noon-day Height, he fheds -his 
Heat along the two Walls that join to the North; and when 


he finks to the We, he darts his Rays on the Walls that | 
point to the Za/. Prior. M 
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Prior. All the Parts of the Garden therefore receive his: 
benign Impreffions, and every Wall is covered with a uni- 
form Verdure. 

As the extraordinary Benefit, that refults from proper Ex- 
pofures, peculiarly relates to the Efpaliers, Care fhould be: 
taken to ftrengthen the Reflection of the Sun-beams by a 
very white and {mooth Parget, which exactly clofes all the 
Cavities that would otherwife imbibe or defile the Light. 

Chevalier. The fame Expedient chafes away Rats, Mice, 
Dormice, and all noxious Animals, and compels them to 
fearch elfewhere for their Prey. I muft now, Sir, defire 
you to inform me, what particular Wood: is ufed for the 
Lattice-Work which fuflains the Efpalier, and beautifies | 
the whole Garden. | 

Prior. The Heart of Oak or Chefnut is appropriated to 
this Ufe, and the whole ought to be well joined and pre- 
ferved from putrifying, by being painted firft with a Lay of 
white Lead, aud afterward with two Lays of Mountain- » 
Green liquified into an Oil. Such a Lattice- Work as this 
will laft between thirty and forty Years. 

Chevalier. By that Means, Sir, could you form ‘the 
Fifpaliers of your Priory into fuch an elegant Air, without. 
the Aid of Lattice- Work ? 

Prior. I had Recourfe to the fame Expedient which is now 
praétifed by feveral Perfons of Tafte. Inftead of the Lat- 
tice of Wood-work, which frequently affords a Retreat to 
a Number of Enemies, we may form a Lattice of large 
Wires, which proves as ferviceable and lafting as the other, 
and is compleated at a very moderate Bicpences 214 

Chevalier. As 1 look through the Bars of the Door that 
opens into the Melon-Ground, I obferve the Top of the 
Walls covered, through their whole Extent, with a kind 
of little Roof, of whofe Ufe I am entirely ignorant. 

Prior. À Gentleman of the Army, who has long made 
the Cultivation of Fruits his Amufement, amidft his Soli- 
tude in Times of Peace, and whofe extraordinary Succefs 
renders him worthy to be recommended as a Model, has 
added to the Parget and Lattice- Work fuch a kind of 
Pent-houfe as.is raifed upon that Wall, and its Function is 
to compleat the Efficacy of good Situations. Several {malb 


* Bars of Iron or Wood about two Foot long, are inferted 
horizontally into the upper part of the Wall, and at a re- 


gular 
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gular Diftance from each other, in order to fupport one or 
two Planks, which are to be removed whenever we are 
difpofed to afford the Leaves a proper Refrefhment of Rains 
and Dews. ‘This Roof, by intercepting the Action of the 
Air above, prevents the Tree from fhooting that way with 
any extraordinary Vigour, and caufes it to expand to the 
Right and Left. It likewife effeCtually covers the Efpaliers 
during the fevere Frofts, and fhelters the Buds and Fruits 
from the Inclemency of Hail-Showers. In a word, it pre- 
ferves the upper Part of the Tree from the Drippings of the 
Wall, which, by falling perpetually on the fame Branches, 
either rot or hollow them, and caufe a glutinous Fluid to 
be fhed over them. 3 : 
When the Pofitions and Inclofures have : 
The Difiribution been properly regulated, the Diftribution of 
of the Plot. the whole Plot is the next Circumitance to 
be confidered. It may be divided into two, 
four, or fix Squares, formed with Cut-work, and furrounded 
by large Alleys. But, inftead of thefe fquare Divifions, 
the whole may be parcelled out into four ‘Triangles, fepa- 
rated by two Alleys that correfpond with the Figure of 
St. Andrew's Crofs. ‘The Centre is adorned either with a 
pleafing Fountain, or the ample Round of a Bafon. 

We think it natural to behold a very fpacious Alley when 
we firft advance into the Garden, and, if the Entrance be 
exadily in the Middle, which is moft regular, the Diftribu- 
tion into Squares will then feem neceflary, in order to 
prefent a fine Alley in Front, and another in a tranfverfe 
Line, to the View of thofe who enter. If we are obliged 
to place the Entrance into the Kitchen-Garden in fome Cor- 
ner, we may then have recourfe to the crofs Divifion, that 
we may enjoy at our firft Approach the fudden Profpect of 
three Alleys: namely, thofe that run parallel with the two 
Walls, and that which traverfes the Triangles. But fince 
the Extremity of thefe Pieces would disfigure the Ground- 
Plot by their pointed Forms, we ufually bend them into a 
Semicircle, which enlarges the Place, and gives the En- 
trance a more graceful Air. 

Chevalier. | am very much furprized to fee a Diftance 
of feven or eight Feet left between the Walls and the Bor- 
der of the Alleys, | | 

4 4 Prior. 
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Prior. That Vacancy is intended for the Cultivation of 
feveral forward Plants of different Kinds, in a Shelter from 
injurious Air, and beneath the Reflection of the Sun-beams ; 
and the beneficial Effects of the Compoft, the Culture, and 
the frequently repeated Waterings are always imparted 
to the Roots of the adjoining Fruit Trees. 

Chevalier. X imagined this Traët of Ground had been 
entirely loft ; but I now perceive you can employ it to a 
double Advantage. 

Prior. Let us return to the Squares. ‘The Border that 
farrounds them, and in which feveral bufhy Dwarf-Trees 
are difpofed, is adjufted by the Verge of the Alley on the 
one Side; and onthe other, by the Track which limits the 
Beds that are formed in the inward Space of thofe Squares. 

Chevalier. I fee the Dwarf-Trees are planted at a con- 
fiderable Diftance from the Verge of the Alley, and very 
near the Beds in the Square ; but would not they have pro- 
duced a better Effect, if they had been difpofed exacily in 
the Middle of their own Bed? 

Prior. They are ranged atthe Diftance of five Feet from 
the Verge, that the Branches may not encroach upon the 
Alley when they are expanded into their full Giowth ; 
and as to the Track next the Square it may be then ftruck 
farther in by diminifhing the Length of the Beds, which ~ 
are bounded by it. 

Chevalier. L'have feen fome fine Kitchen-Gardens, where 
the large Pieces were edged with Lines of Box; butall the 
Boïders in this Garden are compofed of ufeful Plants. 

Prior. There is fome Œconomy in this Method. The 
Growth of Box fills up a Space of Ground to little Pur- 
pofe : Itis likewife a voracious Plant, and requires much 
‘Tending. Are not thefe Borders therefore garnifhed to 

_more Advantage with Plants that are ufeful, and afford us 
proper Ingredients for Sallads, or at leaft are valuable for 
their Scents, or fome medicinal Quality they poflefs ? Here 
you may fee a long File of Terragon, and there a Range of 
Lavender is ftretched out. One Alley may be bordered with 
Parfley, and another with fweet Bafil or falutary Worm- 
word, or fragrant Marjoram, Sage and Savoury frequent- 
ly rife in one Line, and Pimpernel blooms in the fame 
Bed with odorous Thime. Borders are likewife formed of 

Strawberry Plants, and Violets may have the fame Diftri- 
be Stig bution, 
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bution, in order to accommodate us with a Syrup in their 
proper Seafon. : | 

Thofe Alleys that are leaft neceflary are fometimes 
ornamented with Turf, or a Verdure of Strawberry-Trees. 
A crofs Alley, thatis but little frequented, may be em- 
bellifhed by a Line of double Hollyhocks running through 
the middle; and in fome other Walk of the like Nature _ 
you may plant Poppies,.and rear the Seeds of the Ane- 
mone, the Ranunculus, the Violet, and Stockgilliflower. 
Thefe unexpenfive Forefts of Flowers will beautify a ufe- 
lefs Plot of Land, at the fame time that they are a Semi- 
nary for the Parterre. 

‘The Ground that forms the Squares fhould be diftributed 
into Beds four Feet in Breadth, and feparated from each 
other by a Foot-wide Path. Such a Difpofition enables 
the Gardener to extend his Hand to the Middle of each 
Bed, and to cultivate the whole Plantation without any 
Difficulty. 

Chevalier. At a little Diftance from. this Garden is a 
Spot of Ground, which the Gardener has appropriated to 
feveral Species of efculent Plants ; but the Beds are formed 
in a manner that feemed entirely new to me; they rife 
very high on one Side, and defcend in an eafy Slope on 
the other. What may be the Advantage of fuch a Difpa- 
fition ? | 

Prior. They are properly called Shelving Beds; and you. 
may obferve their Afcent is to the North, and their De- 
clivity to the South. I will now acquaint you with their 
Ufe. Ifthe Land be too moiit or cold, and efpecially if 
it lies open to bleak Winds, this Method of difpofing the 
Beds in a Slant is very commodious, but too much neg- 
le€ted at prefent, As this Figure 3s uniform through the 
whole Extent of the Beds, it is intirely inoffenfive to the 
Eye; and as the Water muft unavoidably trickle into the 
Path, the Beds will confequently be rendered more dry. 
The fhelving Form of the Earth qualifies the Surface for | 
receiving the Sun-beams almoft in a perpendicular Direc- 
tion, which ftrengthens the Refle@tion, and redoubles the 
Heat. A third Advantage, and which perhaps is fuperior 
to the other two is, that the rapid Sweep of Hail and 
North-Eaft Winds being confiderably weaken’d by the 
. back part of thefe elevated Beds, will be lefs prejudicial to 

_ the 
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tthe Plants, which lie concealed from Infult on the de- 
{fcending Side. Thefe flanting Beds are an Imitation of 
ithe vaft Garden of Nature, where the Almighty Hand, 
{that difpenfes Vegetation and Growth to Plants, has ranged 
‘them on Hills and Declivities at due Intervals of Diftance, 
that the folar Rays may be reflected with more Vigour 
upon the green Produétions, which without ‘this benign. 
Aid would feldom advance to Maturity in the temperate 
Climes. ; 

But as advantageous foever as the Dif. 
pofition of your Garden in ail its Parts Water. 
may prove, it will be impoffible for you 
to fertilize the Whole, unlefs you have a commodiows 
Supply of Water, that can always be diftributed through 
every Quarter of the Garden. Ble: 
Chevalier. How delightful is it to be able, as in this 
Place, to diffufe with one Turn of a Cock 
‘the Stream of a limpid Spring to the Side- Spring-Water. 
board, the Kitchen, the Bafon in the Par- 
terre, and the Cifterns in the Olitory ! | 
Prior. Though this kind of Water, when it has fettled, 
and been warm’d by the Air, is render’d very fit to facili- 
tate the Progrefs of the Sap in Plants, [ fhould have as 
much Efteem at leaft for River-Water, 
which as it conftantly receives the vola- River-Water. 
tile Salts, and other Influences of the Air, 
muft needs be very falutary to Plants, Well. Well-Water. 


_ Water is the wortt of all, becaufe its Chill- 


en 


nefs is apt to prove fatal to the Roots ; and a Gardener 
fhould be very cautious of employing it till he has firlt ex- 
pofed it to the Air. | | 
Chevalier. Do you approve the Ufe of Cifterns ? 
Prior. Ciftern- Water is only a Collection 
of Rain, and is extremely light. It may ‘Cifterns. 
even berender’d a very wholefome Drink, 
when we are capable of preferving it in its due Purity. - 
But whether there be a fufficient Supply of other Water, 
or not, it is certainly à good Precaution to fink a Ciftern 
in thofe ‘T'erraffes, on which it is ufual to build fine rural 
Seats for the Benefit of a falutary Air and an open Profpeét. 
A large Ciftern will colle& in an Inftant ail the Water that 


has been fhed upon your Building, and poured into your 


Courts 
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Courts by a tranfient Storm; and it always accommodates 
you with a Refervoir in cafe of Fire. It 1s likewife a cer- 
tain Refource, when a dry Seafon has exhaufted the Wells 


and Springs, and it proves an admirable Fluid for Water- | 


ing of Plants. The Slime and nitrous Particles which are — 
fwept by the Water from the Roof and other Parts of the 


Habitation, fink to the bottom of the Ciftern, and form a 


Sediment which the Gardener prefers to all kinds of 
Compoft and Manures whatever, with refpeét to fortify- 
ing the Plants that thrive, or re-animating thofe that 
droop. 
Thefe Preparations qualify the Ground 
The Choice of for the Reception of the young Plant, with 
Trees. which you propofe to embellifh it, But 
you muft be very circumfpeëét in this Par- 
sdeules, left you fhould happen to be deceived in the Pur- 
chafe of your Trees, and be obliged to wait feven or 
eight Years for the Fruit of a der Case, which muft af. _ 
terward be rooted up. 

Chevalier, Are there not fome few Marks by which we 
may know the Species, before we fee the Fruit? ; 

Prior. There are feveral Species which refemble each 
- other fo much in their Wood and Foliage, that they fre- 
quently deceive the moft fkilful Perfons. “We can never be 
too difiident of the prefuming Ignorance of difhoneft Gar- 
deners, as well as of the Miftakes of thofe who have the 
greateft Probity, and likewife of the Abnfe that reigns in 
the Names of Fruit-Trees. What the Perfians call the 
Queen Claudia is known by the Name of the Green Sate" 
cot at Tours ; at Roan it is the Gay Green, and at Virri * 
the Dauphin Plumb. .The fame Diverfity prevails with 
refpect to other Fruits, and they are frequently called by 
different Names in Gardens of the {ame nigga ee | 
hood. 

Chevalier. At this Rate nées we can never know whet 
we buy; but is there no sn à for fuch an Inconve- 
nience ? 

Prior. The beft Courfe we can take, will be to lay out 
our Money in thofe Places that are moft in Repute, and to” 


* A Village a League diftant from Paris, and famous for the fineft 
Nurferies in France, 


explain 
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xplain ourfelves in fuch a manner as may prevent all Equi- 
bcation. We fhould afterwards be early in grafting, in a 
furfery, a great Number of thofe Species that are moft 
pproved. It is likewife a fafe Expedient to depofit fome 
F the fineft Plants of the Nurfery, in Wicker-Bafkets, in 
rder to be replaced in the Room of thofe whofe Decay 
rould interrupt that agreable Order and Succeflion of 
‘ruits which you may be defirous of fecuring. 
Chevalier. When we defign to plant Efpaliers and Dwarf- 
“yees, what particular Space fhould be left between them? 

here obferve, that all the Trees are twice as diftant from 
ach other, as they arein any other Place that I have 
gen. 

Prior. This Difpofition has been obferved, becaufe the 
Temperament of the Soil is excellent ; had it been lean, 
and not very fertil, the Trees would have been planted 
nearer to each other. — | 

Chevalier. I fhould think the contrary Praétice would be 
moft proper; for why fhould we expect the Earth to be 
moft fertil when it has leaft Nourifhment to impart? 

Prior. I will firft give you the Particulars of the prefent 
Method, and then acquaint you with the Reafons for pur- 
Fuing it. 

When we plant againft a low Wall of 
about feven or eight Feet in Height, the A low Wall. 
"Trees are difpofed at a much greater dif- — 

‘lance from each other, than they are againft a higher 
Wall, that fo they may be expanded without any Confu- 
(fion, and to afford them on each Side the Enjoyment of 
‘that Liberty which is denied them at the Top. 
~ When the Wall is twelve or fifteen Feet “ 
\high, the Plantation may be fet thicker, A high Wall, 
iby placing a Dwarf-Tree between two 
‘other Trees of a larger Growth, which will embellifh the 
‘Wall, and render every Part of it profitable. : 
But no Circumftance is fa proper to determine the juft 
Diftance of the Trees, as the Temperament of the Soil. If 
‘the Wall be low, and the Ground very good, the Pear and 
Peach Tree fhould be planted at the Diftance of nine Feet 
from one another; and as the Apricot and Plumb-Trees 
fhoot into a more luxuriant Growth, their Interval fhould 


be twelve Feet. If the Soil be but indifferent, the Space 
between 
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between them ought to be lefs by three Feet ; fo that choke: | 


af 


of the firft Clafs fhould grow within fix Feet of each other, 


and thofe of the fecond within nine. Ifthe Wall be lofty, M 


and the Soil excellent, the tall and fhort Stocks are fepa- 


rated by a Width of fix Feet; but if the Ground be not: 
extraordinary, they may be planted thicker, and four Feet» ” 


will be a fuficient Extent fer the intermediate Space. 
_ Chevalier. Tam impatient to know the Reafon of this 
Method. 


Prior. It is this: The Fruits generally fpring from lit-_ 4 


tle weak Brattches, which die for the moft part at the Ex- 
piration of a few Years. The flrong and vigorous Branches 


run all into Wood, and their Fruit is too {mall to be valua= 


ble. If your Trees lengthen their Roots in an excellent 


Soil, and are only allowed a {mall Space for the Expanfion | 


of their Branches, you will be obliged to lop thefe, to pre- 


vent their encroaching upon the Boughs of the neighbouring * 


Efpaliers. This Contraétion of their Growth will render 
them exceeding vigorous, but it will likewife caufe them 
to run into Wood ; whereas when they extend themfelves 


in their natural manner, they fhoot out a Profufion of little — 


Branches proper for bearing Fruit. The Efpaliers expand 
bat little in a lean or indifferent Soil, and therefore they 
ought to be planted clofer to each other. | Ver 

We are not confined to fo much Striétnefs in the Difpo- 
fition of Dwarfs, and the Diftance between them may be 
very moderate in a rich Soil; becaufe they are not branched 
Out on two Sides only, like the Efpaliers, but {weil into 
a round Circumference. | 

Chevalier. Do you approve of the Method of extending 
the Branches of Vines along the Tops of Walls, and above 
the Efpaliers ? di 


Prior. When thefe laft are young, the Vine may very | 


properly fill the Vacancy, in order to refrefh you with its 
Fruit, as well as with its Verdure. | 

Chevalier. | obferve, when Perfons are preparing to 
plant, they always fink very deep Trenches ; and I fhould 
be glad to know, Sir, what Rule they follow in that Par: 
ticular ? 

Prior. ‘The Gardeners, when they are to 

Preparations for plant Efpaliers, begin with opening a 


»> . 


Planting. Trench fix Feet wide, and three indepth, : 


- along. 


| 
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Hong the Extent of the Wall. But when they plant 
| the Trench fhould be eight Feet in breath, with 
the Former Depth, unlefs it be continued from one End of 
the Garden to the other. 
| Chevalier. Do thefe Dwarfs require a larger Quantity of 
wood Soil than the Efpaliers ? Or for what Reafon are they 
allowed eight Feet in the Breadth of their Trenches ? 

_. Prior, The Efpalier, which is faftened to the Wall, de- 
ects its Roots from it, and requires.anExtent of fix Feet, 
fin order to fhoot them out on the other Side: But the 
[Dwarf, which is placed in the middle of the Trench, has 
not more than four Feet of good Earth on either Side for 
the Accommodation of its Roots ; and were the Breadth of 
the Trench lefs, the Roots would plunge too foon into a 
bad Earth. ae | 
Ifthe Earth, which is dug outof the Trench, happens to 
Ibe good, it ought to be inverted when it is thrown in ; but 
af it be only indifferent, the Trench fhould be filled up 
with other Earth that has been prepared for fome ‘Time. 

. Chevalier. One would with to be certain of a good Soil 
ifor Planting. 

~ Prior. The next Circumftance to be regulated is the pro- 
yper Treatment of the Roots and Branches of the intended 
|Plantation. ‘Trees extend their Roots under the Earth, 
(that by the Mediation of their Fibres they may imbibe the : 
Water, which, together with the Salt, contains the Oil and 
‘other Principles of their Nourifhment. They extend their 
Branches at the fame time into another Fluid, which is 
tthe Air, that they may be impregnated, and chiefly by the 
\Inftrumentality of their Leaves, with the frefh Streams and 
‘volatile Spirits that are conftantly floating in it. The 
‘Leaves therefore render the fame Offices to the Branches, 
-as the Roots receive from the Fibres.. And hence it fol- 
lows, that if you tranfplant a Tree with the Earth that ad- 
|heres to its Roots, as is daily practifed at prefent, you may 
leave all or part of its Foliage uponit. The Leaves are 
(one of the bef Expedients for recruiting the Tree with 
ithe Humidity it loft in the Day-time, by Tranfpiration ; 
‘and pofibly, for diffufing to the Extremity of the Roots a 
‘Warmth, as well as a Stream of Air, whofe Aëtion and 
'Elafticity may give Motion to the Sap. It is evident by 
(Experience, that the Leaves which are left on the Tree 


cone 
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contribute to the Invigoration of its Roots, and the Speedi-. 
nefs of its Growth. But ifthe Roots have been uncovered, : 
and divefted ofthe Earth with which they were furrounded, 
the Tree is then too weak to nourifh all the Branches after 
its T'ranfplantation: And it would be of no Confequence 
to leave its Foilage, which will be all fhed in a few 
Days. It will be neceflary therefore to lop off the Head, 
or at Jeaft to fhorten all the Branches very confiderably, : 
that the Root, which at firft is only employed in repair- 
ing its Lofies, and whofe Operations are then very languid, 
may have only Buds to nourith, inftead of Branches ; 
and may be in a Condition to tranfmit them, by Degrees, 
fuch a Quantity of Juices as will protrude a fet of vigorous 
Sprouts. ) 

Chevalier. But what would be the Confequence, fhould” 
all the Branches be kept on the Tree we tranfplant ? 

Prior. The Sap, being too weak to produce capital 
Branches, would operate in thofe of the fmalleft Dimen- 
fions, and fupply them with Fruit the enfuing Year. The 
Tree might deceive us by its plaufible Appearance; but as - 
it would be unproductive of large Branches, which are its 
only Refource, and the Bafis of the Fruit-Branches ; it 
would be incapable of expanding into a Head, and muit 
therefore fhrink to a Minutenefs, and remain extremely 
languid, till at laft it will be neceflary to root it up. The 
Practice of lopping off the Head of a Tree, when it is not 
immediately tranfplanted with its adhering Earth, is not to — 
be contefted. | | 

The Roots have been formerly confidered in the fame 
manner; and Monfieur de la Quintinie is almoft as fevere 
to them, ashe istothe Branches. Itis with fome Diffi- 
culty that he confents to leave two or three of them on the. 
Plant; and he limits their largeft Extent to ten or twelve 
Inches, This Method of his is fill praëtifed in many 

"Places. 
Chevalier. May we be allowed to deviate from it, fince 
he paffes for an Oracle in Gardening ? 3 

Prior. The World undoubtedly has great Obligations to 

him ; but the Virtuo of the firft Clafs, and particularly 
Meflieurs /e Normand *, Father and Son, who fucceeded 


* Memoirs de M. /e Normand, 
Monfieur 
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Monfieur ae Ja Quintin'e, have difcovered, by a Series of 
Experiments, repeated with all imaginable Accuracy, that 
if a Tree be planted with all its found Roots, it will thrive 
much better, and will fpeedily acquire a Vigour very dif- 
ferent from that of its Neighbour, which was planted with 
a few Roots cut fhort. And when the contrary has at any 
Time happen’d, they have always difcovered an evident 
Caufe of this lrregularity, which did not refult from any 
Circumftance of more or lefs Roots. 

Chevalier. We fuitain no Rifque, when we aé upon 
the Credit of fuch Authorities. 

‘* Prior. We may then conclude, that the fafeft Method 
of tranfplanting Trees is to preferve all their found Roots; 
and we may likewife fuffer the like fibrous Roots to remain, 
when they appear frefh and vigorous. When the Roots 
begin to exert their Functions, they will certainly furnifh 
more Sap and Aliment, than could be fupplied, were their 
Number reduced to two or three. °Tis Prudence there- 
fore not to pay fuch an implicit Regard to a Set of difficult 
and incommodious Rules, as to deftroy thofe Roots which 
are as good as any we can defire, and to wait a Length of 
Time for others, while we already poffefs thofe that are 
fuficient *. 

-When the Places for the feveral Trees have been mark- 
ed out and epened, each Plant is laid near the Aperture 
into which it is afterwards to be inferted. 

Chevalier. Should not the Bottom of every Hollow be 
covered with fome Compott? 

Prior. All judicious Planters entirely difapprove that 
Method: For as the Salts of that Manure would be per- 
petually defcending below the Roots, they confequently 
mutt be ufelefs to them. And as the Root would be in- 
volved in a corrupting Sediment, they would uadoubtedly 
be endanger’d by that Putrefaction. ‘The Compof would 
likewife prevent the Earth from binding about the Roots 
fo clofely as it ought, and would form large Vacuities by 
the Diffipation of its own Subftance ; by which Means the 
fibrous Roots would languifh, for want of a proper Soil to 
faften upon. But the Affair is different with Refpect to 


* Stultum eft amittere radices quas habemus, ut acquiramus novas, 
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Litter and other Manures that are difpofed round the Stem 
of the Tree, and above the Surface of the Earth; forthem — 
: the Salts and Juices defcend in a beneficial manner to the: 
Roots of the young Plant; and the Compoft fo placed -is 
often rendered a necefiary Covering to fecure the tender 
‘Tree from the immoderate Penetration of Froft, and the 
Breath of fcorching Winds, which would be fatal to it in 
the very firft Heats. A MTS ; 
Chevalier. It were to be wifhed this Compoft had a more 
agreeable Appearance in a Garden. > 
Prior. It 18 ufually covered over with a thin Surface of 
Earth, which conceals its Deformities. | es 
Chevalier. What Seafon is fet apart for Planting ? 
Prior. Every one declines it, when the 
The Seafon for Earth is impregnated with too much Rain, 
Fo becaufe it is then apt to confolidate about 
the Roots, which renders them incapable 
of fhooting their Fibres into fo impliant a Mafs. ‘The 
ufyal Seafon for Planting continues from the Beginning of 
November to the Middle of March. Inlean Soils the Month 
of November is thought proper for planting, that the Trees 


may continue to fhoot their Fibres, and gain fome Ad- ~ 


vance during the remainder of Autumn. But ina ftrong © 
- Soil, where an immoderate Humidity would be injurious 
to the young Tree in the Depth of Winter, Planting is 
_deferr’d to the Month of February, or even to March. One 
of thefe two Seafons is likewife chofen for tranfplanting 
unfruitful Trees, and they have frequently been render’d 
fertil by a mere Change of Situation ; which is a Circum- 
fiance that favours a Surmife I always entertain’d, that 
the Diminution of the Quantity, and-the impetuous Flow 
ofthe Sap, accommodates its Operations more effectually 
to the fmalleft Branches, where the Fruit-Buds are lodged. 
The moft effential Circumflance in tranfplanting, and : 
efpecially great Trees, is to render the Earth very compact, — 
and to form it round the Roots with the Hand thro’ their 
whole Extent. The Water, which is poured upon it, when | 
the Gardeners plant in the Spring-Seafon, dilutes the Soil, - 
and caufes it to defcend and enfold the Roots; but when — 

they plantin Autumn, they are difcharged from the La- | 
bour of Watering, by the Winter-Seafon, which will al- 

ways be fufficiently liberal in that Particular, 
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The Count. The CHEVALIER. 


(Count. SHESE, my dear Chevalier, are the 
Memoirs the Prior hath fent us for our 
Entertainment, while he is obliged to be 
— abfent for a few Days. 

Chevalier. I fee they relate to grafting and pruning of 
Trees; and as this is a Work already compleated to my 
Hands, I fhall add it to the Papers that contain my former 
: Remarks. 

Count. We will have the Pleafure of reading it together : 
But before we proceed to the Cultivation of Trees and 
efculent Plants, I would acquaint you with fome Appen- 
idages that are neceflary to an Olitory, to aid it in its Func- 
itions, and to preferve its Productions. Have the Fruit- 
Garden, the Orchard, the Nurfery, and the feveral Sorts 

(of Green-Houfes been defcribed to you? 
b You. I, i Che- 
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Chevalier. Xonly know them by Name. | 
Count. Let us begin with the Fruit. 
The Fruit. Garden. It frequently happens, that the 
Garsen. Walls of the Olitory are far from being 
fufficient for all the favourable Expofures 
that may be neceflary. Thofe Fruits which are ripen’d 
with Difficulty are not the only Produ&tions that need the. 
Efpalier: The Peach, without that Affiftance, would nei- ? 
ther be fhaped nor coloured as we could with. The moft 
excellent Species of Pears, as the Beurre, the Burgamot- 
Crafane, the Saint-Germain, the Virgoleufe, and feveral _ 
others, are too large to be fully expofed to the Wind, be- ~ 
caufe they will fall with the leaft Shock. Early Cherries, 
White Primordian, and Violet Perdrigon-Plumbs, will only _ 
thriveon Efpaliers. = 3 
In order to fecure a Quantity and Succeffion of thofe 
Fruits we are defirous to obtain, it will be proper to re- 
ferve a Piece of Ground, like this before us, on one Side - 
of the Olitory, and where the Appearance of Regularity 
is altogether unneceflary. It fhould be chofen with an Af- 
pet tothe Ea? or the South, and finking, if pofiible, into 
a gentle Declivity. Several little Walls muft be raifed 
- feven or eight Feet in Height, and which, in ConjunGion - 
with the general Enclofure, will form Pofitions of all Kinds, — 
They ought likewife to be fo near each other, as to cone 
center a glowing Heat, and at the fame Time to be dif. 
. pofed at fuch a mutual Diftance as will prevent them from. 
fhading each other, The additional Conveniencies of fhelv- _ 
ing Roofs, and Coverings of Straw, will eafily preferve the 
Fruits from chilling Frofts:and Storms of Hail; and we 
may be certain of gathering all Sorts of Fruits of a moft. 
engaging Beauty, and even in thofe Years when a Dearth | 
reigns in-every Other Part, - Lee LA 
RE The Orchard is the fecond Appendage 
The Orchard. to an Olitory ; and we may take a Walk 
in this, if you are fo: difpofed, Sir. 
Chevalier. As xuftic as it appears, I think it exceedingly 
agreeable ; butif the Fruit-Garden be fuch a fure Revenue, 
what fhould prevent it from being enlarged, fince it would © 
certainly be‘preferable to an Orchard ? DE | 
Count. ‘The Orchard is appropriated to thofe large Trees. 
which we can’t conveniently be without; and the Genera- _ 
‘ oO git 
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lity-of Fruits appear more amiable, andvare enriched with 
finer Flavours, when they grow naturally in the open Air, 
and on Trees of lofty Stems; whether a free Circulation 
of Air be moft.advantageous to them, or that the Sapofa 
Tree which has never been pruned, by being diftributed 
into a greater Number of. Branches of all Dimenfons, aids 
their Fertility, and produces a Growth-of more delicate 
Fruit. But as the lofty Trees, which we have fo much 
reafon to multiply, are commonly productive of bad Ef- 
fects in an Olitory, where thtir Shade may be injurious to 
the Herbage and Efpaliers, they are configned to the Or- 
chard, where we generally plant thofe Pears that are much 

eficemed for their melting Pulp, and would be apt to grow 
_ mealy and infipid on an Efpalier, for want of a free Cur- 
rent of Air. Such, for Inftance, are the Dean’s Pears, the 
Befy de la Motte, and the Green Sugar-Pear. 

We likewife confign to the Orchard all thofe Pears, 
whofe immoderate Size preferves them from being injured 
by bluftering Winds; and Pear-T'rees fucceed better in that 
Situation, than when they are contracted into Dwarfs, or 
difpofed along the Efpalier. The Neapolitan Medlar, the 
Filberd, and fome Mulberry-Trees, have alfo their Places 
- affigned.them in the Orchard, to furnifh us with Variety 
in each Seafon. 

Chevalier. 1 wifh your Lordthip would inform me, why 
the Arrangement of the Trees is interrupted toward the 
End of the Orchard, where I obferve a multitude of Plants 
crowded thick together ? | 

Count. You are looking upon the Nur- 
fery, whofe Funétion is to recruit the Or- The Nurfery. 
chard, the Fruit-Garden, and the Olitory. 

We there raifea numerous Progeny of young Plants, which 
are referved to fupply whatever we are obliged to root up - 
in any other Part. Some of thefe Plants are propagated 
from the Kernels, or Stones of Fruits; and though; when 
they are advanced in their Growths, their Productions may 
be excellent, they will yet be fomething wild in their Na- 
ture; and we fhall find it neceflary to reform them by the 
Graft. ,Others have been raifed from Shoots, or Slips cut 
from wild Stocks in the Woods, and whofe Fruits have @ 
harfh Flavour. A third fort are the wild Stocks themfelves, 
improved by Grafting, in the manner you will find de- 
F z £ fcribed 
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fcribed in your Memoirs. The Generality of thefe laft 
are earthed in Bafkets; but do you know for what Rea- 
fon, Sir? 

Chevalier. I think I recolle& it, my Lord. It isin or- 
der to have a Tree ready formed, and in a Conditiontto be 
tranfplanted into the Place ofone thatis decayed ; by which 


“Means the Vacancy may be filled without any Delay, . 
‘and we are in no Danger of being deceived. But I fhould 


be glad to know whether the Choice ofa Traét of Ground 


* for the Nurfery require any peculiar Attention? 


Count. If the Soil fhould happen to be lean and unfab- 
flantial, its Productions will be weak and languifhing, and 


“their Indifpofition ean never be remedied. On the other 
hand, it ought not to be extremely rich, or manured to 
any confiderable Degree; and its Quality fhould be a Me- 


dium between thofe Extremes. It ought to be inferior in 


- fome degree-to the Soil, into which the young Trees are 


afterward to be tranfplanted, that the Tranfition from 


* one to the ether, which is apt to impair them, may ‘be 
" fpeedily retrieved by the Goodnefs of a new Aliment, and 
"that they may not degenerate by ewes from a good Soil, 
‘to one that is lefs fo. 


While-the ‘young Plants are in the Nurfery, they are 
confined to a contracted Space, and muft be governed by 
very ftrit Rules. They are difpofed in Lines three Feet 


* diflant from each other; but the youngeft are planted fill 


-clofer, that we may be as {paring of the Ground as poffible, 
and likewife that we may invigorate their Stems, by not 
permitting their Foliage to expand in full Liberty. When 
they.are habituated, by the Conftraint of this firft Culture, 


to the Form we propofed to give them, they are allowed a 


more honourable Rank among Trees of an advanced 
Growth ; and inftead of languifhing when they leave their 
foft Situation, they are feen to improve immediately after 
their'Tranfplantation from the Nurfery, and then experience 
the Advantage of a free Air and a good Eftablifhment. 

I believe it will now be proper for us to turn back to- 
ward the Houfe. 

Chevalier. Your Lordthip makes our Walk a Tee of the 


fhorieft "To-day. 


enon Vie 


Count. IT have no Intention to leave you as: ay Sir, but 
am willing to let you fee the different Repofitories that are 
neceflary 
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| neceffary to preferve the Produétions of the 
| Olitory. The firft that occurs to us on this The Fruitery, 


Occafion isthe Fruitery. Several Expedients 


| have been reforted to for the Prefervation of Fruits as long 


as poflible ; and I believe there are Secrets for the Accom- 


: plifhment of that Defign: But till fome Perfon fhall pleafe 


to favour us with the Difcovery, if they indeed be real, we 


| muft content ourfelves with the Fruitery, as the beft Con- 


| trivance we have at prefent, for the Prefervation of our 


Fruits through allthe Months of the Winter-Seafon, in 


| which they were intended to regale us. You are fenfible 
| that they ripen fucceflively in the Place where we ftore them. 


Chevalier. By what Means can a Fruit, which no longer 
grows on the Tree, acquire any better Qualities than what 
it received from the Soil and: Sun-fhine ? 

Count. It does not require any thing new, and the 
Maturity it obtains in the Store-Room is only a Modification 
of what it already enjoys. I fancy I can account for the 
Caufe. The Fruit continues to be impregnated with feve- 
ral Particles of Air, which operate by their elaftic Power, - 
and their Efficacy is very confiderable, when they are ei- 
ther comprefied or expanded in Proportion to their being af- 
fected by the Impreffions of the external Air; but their Ef- 
forts are very languid, when they ceafe to communicate with: 
the Atmofphere without. The Airwhich is inclofed in tle 
Fruit maft neceffarily a@ upon the Sap, whofe Cohefion 
it breaks by Degrees, and occafions a perfect intermixture 
of the Salts and Oils ; after which it fmooths off the jagged 
Points of the one, by the foft Occurfions of the other, and 
produces in Time a Flavour which is neither poignant nor 
infipid, but an agreeable Combination of Sweetnefs and 
Acidity, which conftitutes the Perfeétion of the Fruit. 
When this Period is once paft, the palatable Parts of the 
Fruit are difipated by infenfible Evaporations ; and what 
remains is only a grofs Subftance fit for nothing but to be 
thrown away. In order therefore that Nature’s Care, to 
enrich the Winter with different Degrees and Succeñions of 
Ripene(s in the Fruits, fhe referves for that Seafon, may not 
be rendered ineffectual, we find it neceffary to prepare a Re. 
pelitory, to fecure them from the Impreffions of the ex- 
ternal Air, which, as we are fenfible by Experience, is too 
precipitate in compleating ee and caufes them 
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too fuddenly to exhale the fine Particles that fapplied th them 
with their delicate’ Flavour. | 

Chevalier, The Pruitery then muift needs be fhut up as 
clofe as an ‘Ice-Houfe. 

Count. It ought to be furnifhed with fubftantial Walls to” 
xender it ufefol ; ; and'it fhould ‘neither be in a Granary,” . 
where the Air is abundantly too cold, nor in a Cellar, where 
itis as much too moift 3, but i it ought to be in a dry Place, 
where the Floor fhould be even with the Ground, and the 
Windows turned to the South: ‘There fhould likewife be 
good Shutters and double Doors, befides which, a double 
Fold of Curtains fhould be drawn round the Room ; other- 
wife the Humidity will rot‘ one Part’ of the Fruit, and the 
Froft decay the other. I lave caufed mine to be fürnifhed 
with large wooden Preffes, for the better Security of the 
Fruit, and they have fucceeded perfectly well. : "The ufual 
Cuftom, is to have Shelves boarded with a Ledge, to prevent 
the Fruit from falling. 'Thefe Shelves are likewife difpofed 
in a Slant, which from Time to Time gives a View of all 
the decayed Fruit, which ought to be thrown away for the © 
Piefervation of the reft. A Shelf without a Covering is 
prejudicial to the Fruits, which then are apt to roll again” 
each other, and putrify by Conta@. They are likewife for 
the moft part heavy enough to be injured inthe Part 
where they prefs upon the Wood ; and, on the other hand, 
the Sttaw and Fern, which are ufually {pread under cité 
frequently infect them with a difagreeable Flavour. Sand’ 
eafily impairs them by the Humidity it contraëts in the 
Shade ; and nothing has been found fo ferviceable, as Mofs* 
gather cd from the Stems: of Trees, and well beaten, after! 
it has been dried in‘the Sun. | The Fruits fiñk gently into’ 
a’ Bed of this Nature, which fuftains them with a commo- 


dious Softnefs ; and we may then vifit and touch them, F: 


without any ‘Danger of rolling them upon a other Fruits 
that are near them. 


: Chevalier. We preferve in our Houfe for aconfiderable — | 


Time, and even till the Winter be very far advanced, all 
Sorts ‘of fine Pears, by wrapping them ‘up in Sheets of thick: ; 
Paper twifted over the Stalks. “The Fruit is thenranged on 
Hurdles, in order to preferve it from Air and Moifture. * ! 


Count .. 
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Count. This is certainly a very good Expedient, and it 
preferved me a Parcel of Virgoleufe Pears ‘about a Month 
ago. 

RTS Will your Lordfhip be fo good as to let me 
know the Ufe of thofe Bags that are hung up in the Mit- 
die of the Fruitery ? 
| Count. They are different Parcels of Seeds which will be 
hfed in the remaining Part of the Spring, and likewife in 
He Summer-Seafon. The Name of the Seed is inferibed 
bn each Pacquet, and the whole may by recurred to witi- 
put any Confufion. 

, A fecond Repofitory, and altogether as The Repofitory 
wfeful as the other, is that where we for Herbs, Ge. 
Poire our Roots and efculent Plants. 
This is ufually a vaulted Cellar, the Avenues and Spiracles 
of which are exactly clofed up, during the Seafons of Froft 
and Humidity. The Winter Herbs and Roots are preferved 
in Beds of Sand, which caufe Celery and Endive to whiten 
and enlarge their Growth. We may even raife a Vegeta- 
tion of Mufhrooms on thofe Beds, which, being intermixed: 
avith-Manures that have been expofed to ‘the Air, generally 
contain feveral of the imperceptible Seeds. of Mufhrooms, 
which have been wafted by the Wind into a. Variety of 
Situations, 
Chevalier. This may be sigan called a Winter-Garden. 

Count. We there can imitate the Favours of the Spring,. 
and we likewife prolong thofe of Autumn as much as pois 
ible. 

_A third Repofitory is the Green-Houfe, 
where, during the Winter-Seafon, welodge The Green- 
our Orange, Pomegranate and Fig-T'rees, to- Haas 
gether with Laurels, and all theufual fruitful 
or flowering Shrubs that abhor the Cold. Thefe Plants cor- 
refpond very well with the Air of our Climate; and it is 
fuficient if the Green-Houfe be well clofed and turned to. 
the South, in order to receive the Warmth ofthe Sun through | 
the glazed Windows, and even to admit the Air from Ting. 
to Time, when its Gales are foft and favourable. 

Chevalier. Would not a Chimney be commodious in the 
iGreen-Houfe, when the Winter happens to prove fevere ? 

Count. Neither that nor a Stove would be proper. The 
och Air would defcend through the. Vents.of the Chim-. 
F4 , ney 
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ney and freeze fome Plants, while others near the Fire, 
would be fcorched. The Sparks might even fet Fire to 
- the Boxes of Plants, and the Mats that are hung upon the 
Walls to preferve them from Humidity. The Smoke 
which would almoft be inevitable, is extremely injurious to 
all Verdure, and frequently to the Plant itfelf. In a word, 
there is no Equality in this Method, for fhould the Fire de- 
cay or be extinguifhed, the Plants which have then opened 
all their Pores to a Warmth that refrefhed them, will be 
more obnoxious to the Severity of Frofts, than they would — 
had they been left without any Fire at all. ‘The fureft Ex- 
pedient therefore, is to keep the whole Place well clofed up 
from the external Air, and to cover the Windows with 
double Lays of Straw when the Cold is very violent *. 
Che- 


© * The Tranflator thought it neceflary to acquaint the Reader with 
the Sentiments of the ingenious Mr. A///er, with Relation to Green-. 
Houfes ; andthe following Paflage, whichis tranfcribed from his Gar- 
dener’s Dictionary, will not be unacceptable to the Candid and Judicious, 
tho’ it happens to differ in fome Particulars from our excellent French 
Author. 

Under the Floor, (of the Green-Houfe) about two Feet from the F ront, 
I would advife a Flue of about ten Inches in width, and two Feet deep 
to be carried the whole Length of the Houfe, and it may be returned a= 
_ dong the back Part, and be carried up in proper Funnels adjoining to the. 
Tool-Houfe, by which the Smoke may pafs off. The Fire-Place may ~ 
be contrived at one End of the Houfe; and the Door at which the Fuel 
is put in, as alfo the Afh-grate, may he contrived to open into the Tool- 
Houfe, that fo it may be quite hid from the Sight and be in the dry ; 
and the Fuel may be laid in the fame Place whereby it will be always 
ready for Ufe, 

I fuppofe many People will be furprifed to fee me dire the sins of 
Flues under a Green-Houfe which have been difufed fo long, and by moft 
People thought of ill Confequence ; as indeed they have often proved, 
when under the Direction of unfkilful Managers, who have thought it 
neceffary, whenever the Weather was cold, to make Fires therein. But 
_ however injurious Flues have been under fuch Mifmanagement, yet, 
when fkilfully managed, they are of very great Service: For tho’ per- 
haps it may happen that there will be no Neceflity to make any Fires 
in them for two or three Years together, as when the Winters prove. 

mild there will not, yet in very hard Winters they will be extremely 

ufeful to keep out the Froft, which cannot be effected any other Way, 
but with great Trouble and Difficulty. : 

Withinfide of the Windows in Front of the Green-Houfe, you thould © 
have good ftrong Shutters, which fhould be made with Hinges to fold 
back, that fo they may fall quite clofe to the Piers, that the Rays of 
the Sun may not be obftructed thereby : Thefe Shutters need not to be 
above an Inch thick or little more, which, if made to join clofe, will be | 

fufficient 
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À Chevalier: I have feen a Stove ufed in a Green-Houfe at 
W'erfailles. 

Count. That, Sir, is a fourth Species of Confervatories, 
sand only fit for thofe Perfons who are extremely rich and 
ccurious, or for Gardeners, who can make the Profits of it 
ja Compenfation for the Expence. | 

_ An equal Degree of Heat is pieferved in it for fix or fever: 
IMonths, by the Aid of Stoves placed in the Middle, and at - 
ithe Extremities of the Building. This Green-Houfe fhould 
‘entirely front the South, and if it be formed into a Semi- 
‘circle, it will concenter the Heat of the Sun from Morn 
‘to Evening, better than if it were difpofed in a ftrait Line. 

The Walls thould be thick to prevent the Penetration of 

Cold, and it will be neceffary to have them white-wafhed 
within, the better to reflect the Light that colours and en- 
livens the Plants, ‘Ihe Structure is but of a moderate 
Height, that.the Body of Air to be heated may not be too 
confiderable ; and its Depth is narrow, that the Sun-beams. 
may play upon the back Wall. 


fuficient to keep out our common Froft; and when the Weather is fo. 
cold as to endanger freezing in the Houfe, it is but making a Fire in 
your Flue, which will effectually prevent it: And without this Conve 
niency it will be very troublefome, as 1 have often feen, where Perfons 
have been obliged to nail Mats before the Windows, or to ftuff the hol-- 
low Space between the Shutters and the Glafs with Straw ; which, 
when done, is commonly fuffered to remain till the Froft goes away 5 
which, if it fhould continue very long, the keeping the Green-Houfe fo 
clofely fhut up will prove very injurions to the Plants, And as it fre- 
quently happens that we have an Hour or two of the Sunthine in the 
Middle of the Day in continued Frofts, which are of great Service to 
Plants, when they can enjoy the Rays thereof through the Glaffes, fo 
when there is nothing more to do than to open the Shutters, which, may 
be performed in a very fhort Time, and foon fhut again when the Sunis 
clouded, the Plants may have the Benefit thereof whenever it appears 5. 
whereas, where there is fo much Trouble to uncover, and as much to 
cover again, it would take up the whole Time in uncovering and fhut- 
ting them up, and thereby the Advantage of the Sun’s Influence would: 
beloft, Befides, where there is fo much Trouble required to keep out 
the Froft, it will be a great Chance if it be not neglected by the: 
Gardener; for if he be not as fond of preferving his Plants, and as 
much in Love with them as his Mafter, this Labour will be thought 
too great by him: Andif he does take the Pains to cover the Glafles 

up with Mats, &c, he will not care to take them away again until the 
Weather alters, fo that the Plants will be fhut up clofe during the whole 
€ontinuance of the Froft, Millers Gardenes’s Dittionary. Article, 
Green-Houfes 2 BSCR: 
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Ail the Southern Front ought tobe a Range of Windows» 
accompanied with ftrong Curtains, and with as few Piers 
as poflible, that the whole may be equally clofed, and equal- 
ly prefented to the Sun, without any Interruption of Shade. 

The Funnels of the Stove are carried! along the infide 


Length of the Walls, but the Stoves are fupplied with Fuel — 


from without, and are built in the Subftance of the Ma- 


fonry, fo that neither Fire, Sparkles or Smoak, can have 


any Admiffion within. dee 

In order to warm the internal Air in a fure and regular 
Manner, it will be proper to erect over the Stove a little 
Chamber or kind of Furnace, which fhould be filled with 
Flints, and ought to communicate with the outward Air by 
the Intervention of a’ Tube, and with the: interior Air of’ 


the Green-Houfe by another Canal. ‘Phe Stream of exter-’ 
nal Air, which is admitted into the Furnace, becomes hot: 
by its Continuance there, and likewife by its flowing over: . 


the burning Flints, after which it is diftributed through the 


Confervatory in fuch Quantities as are judged proper by 


turning a Cock. The Influx of Air is adjufted by the 
Thermometer ; in Confequence of which, any Excefs of 
Heat is correéted by the. Admiffion of as much cool, Air 
as is thought neceflary ; by which Means the whole Place 
may enjoy fucha’ Temperament of Air, as correfponds ina 
great Meafure with the genial Warmth of the fine Days in 
| Summer. : j 

At a little Diftance from this Place I have contrived a 
Green-Houfe in Miniature ; and, inftead of a folid Build- 
ing with a pompous Safh: work in Iron Frames, I contented 
myfelf with beftowing Mafonry on the Northern Part, 
while the three other Sides and the Roof are compoied of 


firong wooden Frames painted in Oil. 


You may there fee the Stove which is fupplied with Fuel 
from without ; but, inftead of having recourfe to this, or 


to any work of Mafonry, we may form a Lodge of Glafs- 


Safhes over a Bed of Earth. ‘The whole may be covered .. 


with. Mats, when neceflary, and at other Seafons it may 
enjoy the Sunfhine through the Glafs, which will confine 

the Warmth to it for a confiderable Time. | 
Chevalier. 1 am furprized beyond Expreflion ; for I dif. 
cover through the Sashes feveral Clufters of Grapes already 
formed, though the Vine be not yet in its Bloom. vaste 
: , Couñhe 
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Count. Let us walk into this Confervatory, and take a: 
view of its Curiofities. The firft Ufe of this Place is to 


| preferve thofe exotic Plants that are incapable of fuftaining 


| the Severity of our Air, in a common Green-Houfe. You 


| may obferve fome Plants of this nature which I have. col- 
| lcéted with Care. I have the Torch-Thiflle, the Exphor= 
| bium, the Coffee-Tree, the Fig-Marygold*, the Abe, the 


Pine- Apple, and fome Balm-Trees. 
The fecond Funétion of the Green-Houfe with a Stove 


| is to furnifh us with Novelties, fuch as beautiful Flowers 


and ripe Fruit, much fooner than their common Seafon. 
For inftance, we extend into the Green-Houfe two or three 
of the fineft Branches of a Vine, whofe Stock is planted 
without ; and when the exterior part of the Vine begins to 
bloom at the clofe of May, or in June, the Green Grapes, 
which you obferve within, will be black, and ripe enough 
for eating. This Expedient enabled me to entertain you to 
day at Dinner, with a Plate of Figs that received your Ap- 


probation. 
Chevalier. And yet it will be two or three Months be- ’ 


fore we fhall gather them in their natural Seafon, for they 
are never ripe till uly. ite 

Count. When the Froft begins to check the fecond 
Growth of Figs, in September, | intend to fhelter the Tree 
in the Confervatory, and we may poflibly prolong the En- 


_joyment of this Fruit to the End of Autumn. 


The Fruits that'are here produced are frequently aided 
by the Afpect of the Sun, and the Influence of the Air; 
and they regale us with a very agreeable Flavour. ‘he 
Flowers likewi(e, that {pring in the fame Situation, refrefh 
the View with Colours of a lively Glow. T he Induftry,. 
by which we are accommodated with thefe Novelties, has 
been tranfmitted to the Gardeners by the Curious. It is 
no longer an unfertil Amufement, but redounds to the Ad- 


vantage of the Publick. 


Chevalier. Does not your Lordfhip take this Method of ~ 


Culture to be a Force upon Nature ? | 


Count. No, Sir, it rather aids her in her Operations 


When our Plants are fcorched by immoderate Heat, we. 


refreth them with frequent Waterings ; and Nature fuffers no 
Compulfion by thisProceeding. Onthe other hand,whea they 
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are chilled by Froft, we recall them to Life by a redoubled 
Warmth, transfufed through Glafs Bells and Safhes ; and 
= is no more forced by this Method than fhe is by the 
other. 

Chevalier. 1 obferve another little Piece of Building 
joined to the Side of the Green-Houfe. | 
Count. The Gardener there depofits all his Tools and 
Implements, as well as the Springes, Traps, Scare-Crows, 
andother Inftruments of Hoftility, which he employs 
againit the Enemies of his Labours. 

Chevalier. Will your Lordfhip permit me to deftroy the 
Worms, and Snails, and Caterpillers, with all the other 
Infeéts that infeft the Garden? 

Count. That will be undertaking a very confidcrable 
Affair, Sir. 

Chevalier. I fhall acquit myfelf in a pun@ual Manner ; . 
for nothing more is neceflary, than to leave the Garden 
to the Care of a few Lapwings, or Plovers, after the large 
Feathers have been plucked from theirWings ; your Lord- 
Ship will fee them employed, from Morning to Night, in 
keeping the Gardens neat as poffible. | 

Count. Your Obfervation is juit, Sir: I had fome of thofe 
Creatures for feveral Years pait, and they really performed 
- Wonders ; but I have been deprived of thefe Servants by 
Birds of Prey. RE 

Chevalier. 1 know a Gentleman who takes even a better 
Method than this. He has a Breed of Domettic Storks, that 

were fent to him from Germany, and they are difpofed in a 
-Neft which is fixed in the Middle of a Veflel, formed with 
two Iron Hoops, and placed ona Pedeftal, faftened to the 
‘Top of the Turret where the Weather-Cock turns. The 
Storks are attentive to all that paffes below; and, as their 

‘Sight is very penetrating, they difcover the Motions of a 
Dormoufe, the Labours of a Mole, the Gliding of a Snake, 
_and the Trip;of a Lizard ; upon which they immediately 
dart upon them, and they always train up their Young to 
the fame Hoftilities. | 


Count. Thefe Birds will take off Abundance of Trouble 
from the Perfon who entertains them. 

Thus have I acquainted you, my dear Chevalier, with 
the firft general Principles that will enable you to forma 
Garden, in a proper Manner ; let us now proceed to the ee 

| hes ea th 
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| thod of fhaping a Tree; and, if you pleafe, we will feat 


ourfelves in this Place, while you read over the Memoirs 
you have received from the Prior. 
Chevalier. 1 will begin with the firft that occurs. 


Observations on GRAFTING. 


F all the Operations in Gardening, there are none but 
what are honourable in their Nature, and amufing to 
the Imagination ; but thofe that are moft worthy of our Cu- 
riofity are Grafting and Pruning. The former is the eafier 


- of the two, but we muft likewife allow it to be the moft 


aftonifhing. Pruning is indeed more difficult, but it cer- 
tainly conftitutes the real Merit of a Gardener. 
Grafting is performed in feven or eight different Man- 


‘ners, a juft Idea of which will be fufficient at firft; and we 


may referve for the practic Part a particular detail of each 
Precaution, neceflary to be obferved in that Branch of this 
Science. : 

The moft ancient Manner of Grafting is : 


- performed, firft, by lopping off all the Head Cleft-Grafting, 


of a Tree, or only one of the main Branches ; 

fecondly, by cleaving the Stock with a ftrong Knife, which 
ought to be driven in with a Mallet ; thirdly, by opening 
the Cleft to fome Depth by Means of a Wedge ; and, lafily, 


_ by inferting into the Stock a Branch cut from a ‘Free 


of a kindly Nature, and impregnated with at leaft three 


good Buds, which are fo many Knots, or Tumors ; each of 


which enfolds a little Pacquet of Leaves. ‘The Extremity 
of the Graft fhould be cut {mooth and even on both Sides ; 
after which it ought to be placed in the Cleft in fuch a man- 
ner, that the Bark of one of its Sides, at leaft, may eafily 
coincide with the Bark of the Stock that receives it. 

This * Difpofition 1s abfolutely neceflary, becaufe the In- 
corporation of the Graft with the Stock is accomplifhed by 
the mutual Union of their fine Barks. This Bark is com- 
pofed of feveral thin Rinds, or Films, drawn in Circles over 
each other, and the firft Round is difengaged from the reff 
in Spring ; at which Time it fwells into a more fubflantial 
Texture, and forms the new Circle of Wood which is an- 


# Philofophical Tranfaétions, abridg’d by Lowthorp, Vol IE. p. 67 ‘: 
: ; nually 
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nually acquired by the Tree. The Fibres that conftitute the 
inward Rind of the fine Bark being cut in thofe Parts 
where the Stock and Scion are joined, the Orificés of the one 
open into thofe of the other ; in confequence whereof, the 
callous Subfance, which is there formed, unites feveral 
Canals of the, Trunk with thofe of the Graft. Other Canals 
are interwoven with each other, and the two Films fo dif- 
ferent in their Natures are confolidated into one Subftance.. : 
Bat when this Conjundion is not accomplifhed, under the 
fine Texture of Rind, it muft never be expected, either in 
-the Wood already formed, and which then ceafes to be 
fupple, or in the grofs Bark, which is altogether as im- 
pliant as the Wood. PRES 
When the Infertion is compleated, the Cleft fhould be 
covered with Chips of Bark, in fuch a manner as to exclude’ 
all Penetrations from without. This Covermg of Bark 
fhould be coated over with a Compofition of Wax and Pitch 
melted together, or a Mixture of Clay, with a fmall quan- 
tity of Straw; and the whole muft be fwathed over with 
Cloth, to prevent the Admiffion of Rains, and parching 
Air. This is what we call Grafting ina Cleft. 
The firft Cleft may be croffed or traverfed 
Crofs- Grafting, by a fecond, in order to infert four Scions 
4 inftead of one; but Care muit ahways be 
taken to unite the Bark of the Scion with that of the Stock. 
This is called Crofs- Grafting, but the Operation is the fame 
with the other. , 
Tf the Trunk be too thick fo as to create 
Crown-Grafting. juft Apprehenfions of its being too much 
fhocked by opening a Cleft, the furround- 
ing Bark muft then be feparated from the Wood, in feveral 
Parts, by the Infertion of a {mall Wedge; after which we 
may fink into the open’d Circumference eight or ten Grafts, 
each of which fhould have four or five good Buds, and 
their Extremities are to be fhaped and flatted in fuch a man- 
ner as will beft adapt them to their feveral Apertures. The 
whole muft be covered.over like the Graft in Cleft; and 
this is what we call Crown-Grafting *. ane se eee 
Sometimes, inftead of inferting the Scions into a Cleft, 
or between the Wood.and Bark of large Stocks, an Inci- 
* Itis: likewife called Shoulder-Grafting, and Grafting in the Rind. 
The Appellation of Crown-Grafting is given it, becaufe the Grafts are 
#ét in form of a Ciscle or Crown, | 
fon 
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fion'of fome Depth is made with a Join- 
er’s Chifiel in the Bark, and likewife in Whip-Grafting, 
the Wood ; and when the Piece is taken 
out, the End of the Graft muft be exa@ly adjufted to the 
Cavity, by which means the two Barks acquire an inti- 


~ mate-Conjuncinon 5 and this is called W4ip-Grafting. Thefe 


three Operations, the firft- of which is moft in: ufe, are 
performed in the Months of March and Apri/, when the 
Sap begins to rife in a-copious Flow. | 

Two Branches are fometimes chofen in 
the Month of May, one growing on a wild  Flute-Grafting, 


: Stock, and the other on a Tree of a kindly 


Nature, and they fhould both beexadtly of the fame Thick-_ 
nefs. : Each of them is left on its proper Stem, and it will 


_ be neceflary to fhorten both: after which, the Gardener 


makes acircular Incifion in the good Branch, and pares off 
a little Tube or Ring of Bark, which will be of a fuflicient 
Length, if it contains two good Buds. ‘The wild Branch 
mut be divefted of its Bark, and while the Wood continues 
moift, it muft be inferted into the hollow Tube which en- 
clofes it like its native Bark. The Extremity of this-In- 

fertion may be covered with tempered: Clay, or thin Chips Z 
rolled into a circular Bandage upon the Edge of the Bark. 


This Operation is called F/ute-Grafting, becaufe itrefembles 


the ufual Pra@ife of Children, who, in the Seafon when 
the Sap rifes, ftrip the Bark from a Branch, in order to 
form it into a Flute; and it is appropriated in a more par- 
ticular manner to Chefnut and Fig-Trees. 

The fifth manner of Grafting is more ge- Efutcheon- 
nerally praétifed upon Stone-Fruits; and this Grafting, or : 
Operation is performed by cutting from a Inoculation, 

ood Tree a {mall triangular Piece of the 
Bark, whofe Length muft a little exceed. its Breadth, 
and in the middie of which, the frft Appearance of a 


. Branch, with the Traces of one or two Buds fhould be feen. 


In paring off this Bark it is ufual to flide the Blade of the 
Pruning-Knife under it, in orderto cut the little Knot, if 
that fhould be neceflary, together with a fmall Quantity of 
the Wood : not that this laft.can be for any Advantage in 
caufing the Graft to take, but this Precaution is ufed to 
prevent any Hazard. of mifing the Knot, and we may be 


“certain it is fecure-whenit adheres to-the Bark; but if it 


fhould 
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fhould be feparated from it, no Bud will be found. This 
Knot is the whole future Tree in little. 

‘The Perfon employed in this Operation holds the trian- 
gular Bark in his Mouth by the Extremity of the little 
Branch, to prevent the Saliva from being detrimental to the 
Sap; and at the fame Inftant makes an Incifion, in the 
‘Form of a T', infome fmooth Part of the wild Stock or Tree 
that is to be meliorated : After which he raifes and removes 
‘the Lips of the upper Aperture with the flat End of the 
Handleof his Praning- Knife, and then flips in the triangular 
Bark, caufing its longeft Point to defcend, till it arrives at 
the Bottom of the T’, and is covered on every Part except 
the Bud, which is fuffered to project outward. Some Gar- 
deners have made fuccefsful Attempts to inoculate in another 
manner. They apply the triangular Bark of a kindly Na- 
ture to the Bark of a wild Stock, and cut in this latter 
another Triangle of the very fame Dimenfions with the | 
other; after which they raife it up, and remove it from its 
place, and then infert the other Bark, which contains the 
Eye or Branch of the better Species. 

“The Barks are gently treated, and qualified for uniting 
with each other, by binding them with féveral Rounds of 
Worfted, and then the Whole is compleated. _ Worfted-is 
preferable to hempen Thread, which is too inflexible, and 
prevents the Bark from dilating with due Freedom. This is 
called Efcutcheon-Grafting, becaufe the pointed trian- 
gular Bark very much refembles the Shiel Id of our ancient 
Knights ; and, in order to fucceed more effeGually, inflead 
of a fingle Eicutcheon, it is ufual to infert one on each of 
the two oppofite Sides of the Tree. 

_ _ Permit me, my Lord, to difcontinue my Reading; while 

I inform myfelf, from your Lordfhip, whether this Obfer- 
vation agreed with Yirgi/, I find, by the Prior’s Account, 
that a fmooth Part of the Bark fhould be chofen for the In- 
fertion of the Shield-Graft; whereas Virgi/ declares in his 
Georgics, which I have lately read, that the Surface of the 
Bark fhould projeét in feveral Knots, and that the que 
ought to be formed in the Middle of one of thefe * 


# —— qua fe medio trudunt de cortice gemmæ, 

Et tenues rumpunt Tunicas, anguftus in ipfo 

Fit ncdo finus ; huc aliena ex arbore gérmen - 

Includunt, udoque docent inolefcere libro, Cor: à 2e. 
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Amidf the Bark, where the emerging Gem 

Rends its foft Foldage, and furmounts the Stem, 

In the firm Knot a flender Channel funk 

Receives a Bud from fome felefed Trunk ; 

Rears its young Charge, and from its humid Womb, 
Imparts the Vitals of its future Bloom. 


Count. Virgil, like all the Gardeners of his Time, thought 
this Precaution neceffary : but Reafon and Experience have 
now convinced us of its Inefficacy. It is not the Knot of 
the wild Stock, but that of the Graft, which is to be the 
Agent in the Production of a new Tree ; for which Reafon 
it is altogether unneceflary to perform the Operation om 
the Knot of that wild Stock. 

_ Chevalier. I now return to my Memoirs. 

If the Inoculation be performed inthe 
Summer Seafon, when the Tree is impreg- Shoot-Grafting, 
nated with a copious Sap, it is cuftomary 
to cut off the Head of the wild Stock, four or five Fingers 
above the Efcutcheon, that the Sap may flow over it, and 
promote its proper Operation : This fmall Remainder of the 


_wild Stock is likewife left above the Place of Inoculation, 


to prevent the Sap from fuffocating the Graft, and that it 
may be diftributed among a Set of other Buds, whofe 
Number may be leffened at pleafure; and this is diftin- 
guifhed by the Name of Shoot Grafting. | 
When the Inoculation is deferred to the 
Month of Auguft, or the Autumn-Seafon, The Dormant- 
it will then be improper to accelerate the Grain 
Graft, and therefore itis permitted to be 
dormant, or at leaft to aét in a languid manner ; in order 
to which the Head of the Tree is not lopt off till the fuc- 
ceeding Spring, when the Sap will be renovated and give 
Indications of Life. This Pra@ice has the Appellation of 
Dormant-Graft, and thefe two laft manners of Grafting are 
always the fame as the Efcutcheon. , 
A fixth Method of Grafting, and which 


_ is only practicable on two Trees that rife Grafting by Ap- 


at a little Diftance from each other, is per- proach, 
formed by opening a Cleftin a Branch of a 
Tree we diflike, in arder to infert into it the End of a 


good 
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good Branch which is fuffered to continue on its proper 
Stock ; and the Wound fhould be covered with Wax and 
a Bandage of Linen Cloth. It is cuftomary to wait a rea- 
fonable ‘Time, in order to be certain that the two little Por- 
tions of Bark are incorporated into one Subftance; the good 
Branch is then fever’d from its Stem, to diveftit of the Sap 
it would otherwife derive from its Parent-Tree, and that.it 
may be fuftained by the Aliment it imbibes from the Stock | 
into which it is inferted, and which is divefted of its own 
‘Wood, that it may derivea new Head from the grafted 
Branch. This Operation is called Grafting by Approach, or 
Abla&ation*,and is much praëtifed on Trees reared in Boxes, 
which may be placed as near to each other as we pleafe. 
_It has been the Opinion of fome learned Men, that the 
Circulation of the Sap in Plants is performed like that. of 
Blood in the Bodies of Animals, through, a Syftem of Ca- 
nals, in which a Number of Valves are open to afford a 
free Current to the Fluid that impels them ; after which 
“they clofe up the Paflage to prevent its Return. It may 
be: difficult to difprove the Afcent ana Reflux of the Sap ; 
but the Succefs of Grafting by Approach feems to demon: ; 
firate, that there are not any Valves in the Channels of Sap, 
fince it flows, without the leaft Obftruétion, into: the in- 
verted Graft. Thefe Duds therefore of the Sap area Set 
of capillary Veflels, through which that Fluid afcends, in 
what Pofition foeverthey-are prefented toit. . 
Grafting by Approach may likewife by accomplifhed by 
other Methods. Inftead, for Inftance, of inferting the End 
of one Branch into the Cleft of another, they are capable 
of being united by an exaét Coincidence of two {mall In- 
cifions, perfectly correfponding with each other, and cut 
in the two feleéted Branches. -Thefe may be croffed over 
each other, or bound together at their Extremities, after 
they have been cut, in fuch a manner as the one may lie 
exa€ily over the other. It is not material in what manner 
they are joined, provided the inward Bark’ of the Graft 
touches the interior Bark of the Stock: When their Union. 
is compleated, the Sap, by {welling the Veffels of theexter- | 
nal Bark, will form a Tumour around it, which will in- 
fenfibly cover the: Wound. The good Branch may then be 


# It is likewife called Inarching. 
feparated 
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feparated from the Mother-Plant, and there is this Advan- 
take in Grafting by Approach, that the two Branches 


Concourfe of their Sap. 

| The Englifa and Durch have lately had Re- 

courfe to a Method which has not as yet been Root-Graft- 
leftablifhed among us. Itconfifts in Grafting a iNGe 

‘Ane fruitful Branch upon a Stock of Roots ; 

to which Effect they chufe one of the large Roots of a 
Tree, whofe Nature correfponds with that from whence 
ithe Graft is to be taken. ‘The * Root is cut into feveral 
Divifions, in each of which a Graft is inferted, agreeable 
‘to fome of the preceding Operations. When a Tree hap- 
jpens to be vigorous, you may take from it a Root large 
‘enough to furnifh twenty or thirty Stocks; and. if the 
|Praëhicé of Root-Grafting were authorized by fufficient Ex- 
periments, and had been advanced to a Certainty of Suc- 
cefs, we might at once plant a Root and its Graft in the 


Place where the Tree itfelf fhould grow ; whereas in all, 


‘the former Operations, there is commonly a long Interval 
of Time between Grafting and Tranfplanting. . 


- A Tree may likewife be grafted on its own Stock, im 


Conformity to fome of the Methods already reprefented ; 


and when one of its Branches has been inferted into its” 


rank, you may likewife graft one ofits Shoots upon that 
Branch, and the Fruit will acquire a finer Degree of Deli- 
cacy, tho’ I am unable to account for the Caule. 

It is. not fufficient to underftand the Art of Graftinge 
and to be capable of adapting the properett Method to each T 
Plant: The Article of the greateft Importance is to know 
what Stock is moft agreeable to each Graft; but the whole 
may be referred'to very fimple Principles. 

Pears are grafted either on Stocks of. their 
own kind, or on a Quince-Tree. Thofe The Manner 
Grafts, that are intended to be fully expofed eae 
to the Wind, fhould be inferted into a vi © 
gorous Stock, which by penetrating very 
deep into the drieft Soil, fecures its Roots from being injue 
red by the Drought that reigns about the Surface, | 


* The Art of Husbandry, by %. Mortimer. 

+ Memoirs de M. le Normand. 

 Thefe the Gardeners call Free-ftocks, . 
6 Thofe 


equally contribute to the Incorporation, by the reciprocal 


# 
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-Thofe Shoots that are to be formed into Dwarf-Treess 
or Efpaliers, ought to be grafted on a Quince- Tree, which 
fhoots to a moderate depth of Earth, and flides its Roots 
between two Stratas of Soil; it li kewife delights in a cul-_ 
tivated Ground, bears in a fhort fpace of Time, and pro- 
duces better Fruit than a Scion grafted on a Free Stock, … 
unlefs it be very old. 

Apples are grafted on a Crab-Tree raifed _ 
OF Apples. from a Slip, or a Kernel ; and likewife on a 
Codlin, and Paradife Stock. 

The Crab-Tree that has been raifed froma Conk isa. 
flow Plant, bat very vigorous, and it lives for a confi- 
derable Time. It is alfoimployed in the Production of. 
Standard Pear-Trees. 

The Paradife Stock fhoots out but a few Roots, and a 
fmall quantity of Wood : It is foon fruitful, but is not of. 
any long Duration; it is likewife formed id Dwarf- Trees,. 
in thofe Places where the View ought not to be inter- 
cepted, 

The Codlin-Tree is a juft Medium between thefe two, 
with refpe& to its Height and Duration ; but is more pro- 
per to be fhaped into a fine Dwarf-Tree. Grafted Apple- 
Trees fucceed in Soils that are but indifferent, and where 
_ the Pear-Tree would languifh for want of Humidity. 

Cherry-Trees may be grafted with Suc- 
Cherries, cefs, into Stocks of the black, or wild red 
Cherries. They are commonly inoculated, 
and before Midfummer. The marié Medlar is grafted. 
upon a White Thorn. 
All kinds of Plumbs are propagated either 
Plumbs. by Cleft-Grafting, or Inoculation on wild 
Plumb-Stocks, raifed from Slips, or the. 
Stones of that Fruit. 
| Apricots and Peaches are commonly ino.. 
Apricots and culated either on-an Almond, or aPlumb- 
ce Tree. The Roots of the former fhoot very 
deep in the Earth, but thofe of the Plumb-.” 
Tree never defcend much below the Surface, and they ex- 
tend in horizontal Lines: The Grafts therefore are inferted 
into Almond Trees, in Soils that are naturally dry and 
parching ; and where the Roots of the Plumb-Tree would 
be deftroyed by the Drought: Whereas in moft Lands, 
where 
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{where the Water rifes near the Surface of the Earth, the 
|Feach and Apricot are always grafted on a Plumb-ftock, 
| becaufe the Roots of the Almond-Tree would, by fhooting 
{to their ufual Depth, plunge into the Water, which wouid 
‘certainly rot them. -It may be proper likewife to intimate, 
on this Oceafion, that an Apricot is much more agreeable 
‘when it grows in the open Air; though it thrives with 
{much Security on an Efpalier, fituated to the South or the 
| Eaff.. The Peach requires the fame Expofures, efpecially 
the Eaflern ; and it delights in a warm and light Soil, like 
the Apricot. , es 
Thefe are the Principles of. the Art of Grafting; but 
the Diverfity of Soils, Pofitions, and Air, in Conjunction 
with the Knowledge and Experience of each Perfon, may 
authorife feveral Exceptions in the praétical Part. As to 
any other Particulars, the Generality of thefe Methods are 
ealily put in Execution, and their Succefs is almoft infallible : 
But as fimple as their feveral Operations may bein them- 
felves, nothing can be more aftonifhing than the Effects 
they produce: Not that] am for raifing a branching Head 
of Apples * on a Plane-Tree: or caufing a Chefnut Stock 
to intermixaVegetation of Beach-maft with 
his own Fruit. Iwould not whitenan Afh The fuprifing 
with the Bloffoms of Pears, nor propagate a rete 
luxuriant Clufters of Grapes on a Shrub, 75 
Thefe are monitrous Appearances, inftead of real Wonders ; 
for as there is not the leaft Conformity in the Nature of thefe 
Plants, fuch inconfiftent Produdtions will be the mere Effect 
of Force; their Juices will be difagreeable, and the Fruit 
‘ean only be contider’d as a barren Novelty. I have an 
equal Averfion to thofe fanciful Intermixtures, which fome 
curious Perfons are folicitous to procure in their Gardens ; 
fuch, for Inftance, as a blended Growth of Peaches, Plumbs, 
and Apricots on an Almond-Tree, and a Variety of dif- 
ferent Cherries on one Stock. Thefe Aflortments are very 
ra@icable on Trees, that have any juft Correfpondence with 
their Grafts ; but my Admiration is created, when I be- 


~ 


* —-— Steriles Platani malos geffére valentes, 
Caftanee fagos, ornufque incanduit albo 
Flore Pyri. 


7 


hold 
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hold-a bad Tree fuddenly meliorated, and a good Tree 
‘rendered ftill more perfect *. | | 
A Plant taken from the Wilds of a Foreft foftens its 
favace Nature, and will fometimes diveft itfelf of its 
Thorns, when it happens to be aflociated with a domeftic 
Plant; and even this will be improved by its Commerce 
with a better Tree. This laf will alfo acquire a new 
degree of Melioration, when we retrench its Foliage, and 
raft one of its Scions upon its own Stock. I am delighted 
to behold a Perfon employed, amidft the Plants of a fpacious 
Garden, in reforming, by proper Methods, a Growth of: 
natural Wildings ; to fee him banifh one particular Species 
from his Domain, while he affords a favourable Reception 
to another, and naturalizes none but ufeful Subjeëts. He 
cultivates mutual Alliances between his Plants, promotes 
thofe Adoptions that unite divided Families, and transfers 
a Dignity to thofe that were not confpicuous in the Com- 
munity, till then. He refines Rufticity imto Politenefs, 
and infufes a tra@table Softnefs into favage Difpofitions, 
In a word, our Gardener appears to us with the Air ofa 
Legiflator, who is fedulous to civilize a barbarous People. 
Count. We will defer the fecond Memoir to another 
Reading. 
Chevalier. 1 have a ftrong Inclination to devote an Ap- 
prenticefhip to the Art of Grafting ; and fhall defire the. 
Gardener to favour me with his Inftruétions. | 
Count. Let us return to the Seminary; and as to the 
Gardener's Office I intend to take it upon myfelf, | 


* The Tree, firictly fpeaking, is not changed: A wild Stock al... 
ways continues the fame, and all its own Produétions will be wild.af-. 
ter its Reception of a Graft.” The inferted Branch likewife retains its | 
natural Qualities, but it receives its Nourifhment from its Union with | 
the wild Stock ; and from hence refults that Growth of gocd Fruit on! 
a bad Tree, which occafions us to fay, the Tree is changed, or render’d | 
perfect, | % 
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- TheCount. The Prior. The CHEVALIER. 


» EF ORE the Chevalier places my Me- 
\~ moirs amonpgit the reft of his Collection, I 

am defirous of fubmiting it to your Lord- 
a” fhip's Judgment. 


Prior. 


Obfervations on PRUNING. 


Let us quit the Grafting-Knife at prefent, for that which 
we employ in Pruning; and we will now proceed to this 
grand Science of the Curious. ‘The proper Method of per- 

forming it can only be acquired by repeated Praëtice, and 
jt opens tous a thoufand Refources and Expedients, of 
‘which an unexperienced Gardener can, at firft, have no 
Idea, Let us therefore endeavour to render the 7 aad! 
| / 0 
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of this Art intelligible, fince they are the Bafis of various 
Operations. | | 
There are three Claffes of Fruit Trees; Standards, 
Dwarfs, and Efpaliers ; and to thefe I fhall confine my pre- 
Sent Obfervations. Counter Efpaliers, which were raifed 
Breaft-high on a Lattice- Work in the open Air, have been 
difcontinued for fome time. Their Productions are feldom — 
perfect, and their Shade is very incommodious to all the 
adjacent Plot, 
3 : It is not cuftomary. to prune Standard- 
Standards. "Trees, unlefs in their firft Growth, in order 
to form the Head, and grace them with a 
pleafing Shape. ; | 
It muit be acknowledged, that thofe Fruits which ripen 
on Standards, in the open Air, have more palatable Juices 
than thofe ProduGions that are matured by the Sun-Beams, 
reflected from a Wall ; but there is one confiderable Advan- 
tage which attends the manner of raifing Fruits on Dwarfs 
and Efpaliers. ‘The Dwarf-Tree preferves moft of the fa- 
lutary Temperament and Fecundity of the free Air. The. 
Efpalier prefents us with Fruits of a fuperior Size and Beau 
ty, and preferves its Gifts ina much better manner. Thefe 
important Benefits are ftill enhanced by the Pleafing Figure 
of the Tree, and the Air.of Regularity dithufed through the 
whole Garden; and they eafily induce us to forget fome 
little degrees of Accuracy, which are frequently im percep - 
tible, after all the Pains and Expence that have been em- 
ployed to procure them. : me 
Bee . The Beauty of a Dwarf-Tree confifts in 
The Manner - the Lownefs of its Stem ; the circular Ex: 
Pee panfe of its Branches ; a proper Vacuity in 
Dwart-Tree. : ; 
the Middle; a well-proportioned Vafe ; an 
equal Thicknefs inits Contour, and an Elevation limited — 
to fix orfeven Feet. It is fuffered to enlarge its Circum- 
ference with the utmoft Freedom, but we check it in its 
Afcent. It muft likewife maintain a good Correfpondence 
with it Neighbours, and fhould never incommode them — 
with any incroaching Shade. ¥ 
Inthe firft Formation of a Dwarf-Tree, its Stem fhould 
be cut a little Diftance from the Ground, by which 
Means the Sap will be turned back on the Buds it would 
abandon, were it permitted to afcend higher, The feveral 
= Branches 
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| Branches that compote the Vafe, muft be, extended from 
.the Sides of the Stem; and there are fome curious Perfons, 
who difpofe their Dwarf-Trees into a very different 
Shape. They form, for Inftance, three dittinét Growths 

of Stages of Verdure, on the Trunk, The firft has the 

-greateft Thicknefs and Expanfion, and the other two rife 

one above another in a proportionable Diminution. This 
Figure has an agreeable Air, and is faid to be as productive 
| of Fruit as Any other Form. 

In order to train up a fine Efpalier, the 

Tree, fhould, have a Stem of a middling The Manner of 
Height, if its Branches are to fhoot the forming an 
Too of the Wall; but it fhould hardly Efpalier. 
have any, if the Bottom of the Wallisto 
be covered with its Spread. A large Number of ftrong 
Br anches ought to be extended from each of its Sides, and at 
an. Equi- diftance, in order to form an exact Fan, free from 
{all Vacuiry, and without crofling one another. ina word, 
jat mult never be permitted to exceed the Dimenfions it 
‘ought to acquire. 
in order to make the Tree fafceptible of this beauteous 
Form, Care istaken to regulate the Courfe of the Sap, in 
ffuch a manner as may render-‘its Operations equal on each 
‘Side. All ufelefs and redundant Shoots are retrenched, as 
‘well on the fore Part as towards the Bottom of the Stem; 
cand if it be neceffary to acquiefce with one of the Inconve- 
_miencies, either of a Vacancy in the Spread, or the mutual 
(croffing of the Boughts,.t the latter is aways preferred, becaufe 
ithe crofs Pofition of a Branch is not fo offenfiveto the View 
{as an empty Space. 

But asthe grateful Air of the Headsis not the a Advan- 
itagé we endeavour to derive from Pruning, which is more 
|peculiarly calculated to fecure a compleat Growth of Fruit ; 
it will be proper to obferve the following Method, which is 
centirely founded on the Nature and Ule of different Bran, 
Hees... 

Each particular Branch produces others, and the Of- 
{pring of a Mother-Bough become Parents in their Turn. 
|Every Branch that hath been fhortened by the Pruning- 
‘Knife, will fhoot out a new one, and generally feveral 
towards its Extremity. That which fprings at the leaf 
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Diftance from the End has commonly the beft Nourifh- 
ment and the largeft Dimenfions, which may pofbly be : 
owing to the Air which operates with more Freedom on ~ 
that Part of the Tree. The other Boughs that are ge- — 
nerated lower on the famé Branch, and nearer the Stem, 
are proportionably diminifhed in Subftance and Vigour. 
This is the ufual Procefs of Nature, and it can never be 
inverted without a Detriment to the Tree. The Branches | 
that grow different from the manner I have defcribed are 
called Branches of falfe Wood. | 

This Appellation is likewife given to 


Branches of a Bough that fprings from an old Branch, 
falfe Wood. in a Part where no Eyes were obfer- 
vable. 


The large and ftrong Branches which 
form the Head of the Tree are diftin- 
guifhed by the Name of Wood-Branches, 
becaufe they are ‘appointed for the Fro- 
du&tion of that Subitance, and are to ferve as a Bafis to 
the Leaves and Fruit. . 
Thofe that are weak are called Fruit- 
Fruit-Bran- Branches, becaufe they are commonly pro- 
ches. duétive of the Buds. There is this Dif- 

ference between an Eye and a Bud; the | 
Eye is a little pointed Tumour, inclofing a Pacquet of 
Leaves, and the firft Rudiments of a Branch: The Bud is 
a Tumour of a larger Size and a rounder Form, enfold- 
ing the Flowers and likewife the Fruits that fucceed 
them. 

If we lop off the lateral Wood, as well as that which 
grows above'the little Fruit-Branch, this will foon be ren- 
dered vigorous: It will even become a Wood-Branch, 
and will alfo defraud the Buds of their Suftenance, inftead 
of caufing them to open. But if this Branch be left 
growing on another that is vigorous and of fome Length, 
the Sap will extend, diftribute, and refine itfelf to its lait 
PerfeGion in a Profufion of Leaves; from whence it 
flows back much better digefted, and more adapted to en- 
ter the infinitely delicate Veflels of the Buds. The 
Fruit always perifhes on thofe Branches that are divefted - 

ef their Foliage; and the fineft Flavours are RE 
nt a 


Wood-Bran- 
ch CSe: 
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by thofe Trees that are not deprived of any of theif 
Leaves: The Sap likewife, in its refluent Paflage from 
the Leaves, is fo moderate in its Quantity, and of fuch à 
fine Confiftence, that it hardly gives any vifible Enlarge- 
ment to the Branch that bears the Fruit: This therefore 
generally dies in the Space of a few Years. Thefe Cir- 
cumftances incline me to fufpeét that the Sap afcends di- 
rectly at firft into the Wood-Branches, and never unfolds 
and nourifhes the Fruits till its returning Flow, after it has 
been refrefhed, fubt lized, and perfumed in the Leaves. 
But I only hint at this Procefs as a Conjecture, on which 
Twill not prefume to lay any Strefs. 

Ceunt. You will excufe me, Sir, if I cannot be entirely 
of your Opinion in this Particular. I am indeed per- 
fuaced, as well as yourfelf, that the Leaves are nutrimen- 
taltothe Fruit; nay, their Ufe is ftill more extenfive ; for 
they afford an Aliment to the Tree and even to its Roots. 
Tt is hikewife true, that as the firft Juice, which the Heat 
impels to the Extremity of the Branches, in a rapid Af- 
cent, is crude and grofs ; it is better qualified to lengthes 
and invigorate the Wood than to open the Buds. I alfo 
agree, that a moderate Quantity of Sap, by being better 
digefted and more intimately blended with the volatile 
Particles of the Air, is rendered more proper to form the 
Fruit in a fhort Time, as is evident by the Fruits them- 
felves which are pierced with Worms, and raifed to a fud- 
den Maturity. Such Obfervations as thefe gave occafion 
to the Practice of retrenching feveral Roots from a Tree 
that produces too much Wood, without any Fruit. It is 
certain that a very copious Sap facilitates a Growth of 
Wood; and that a moderate Quantity of this Fluid is 
more productive of Fruit. But 1 much doubt whether 
thefe Effects refulr, as you conjecture, from a regular and 
conitant Circulation. I have made feveral Experiments 
which demonftrate the Elevation of the 
Sap, and have likewife made a Number of The alternate 
others which fufficiently prove its Defcent: Circulation. 


But thele contrary Motions are alternate, if Vegetatfle 


_ Dam not deceived. The Heat of the Day Statics, by 


caufes the Sap to afcend in direét and lateral S, Hales, 
Lines ; and it tranfpires thro’ the Pores of ¥. R.S. 1727. 
G 2 ihe the 
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the Leaves to fuch a Degree, as greatly leffens the Weight 
of the Tree. At the Return of Night and cool Air the 
Sap has a contrary Motion, The Leaves, which difpenfed 
their Exhalations during the Day, imbibe the Dews and | 
Vapours of the Night, and fhed the Humidity through | 
their Branches. When the Sap has been recruited and | 
brought to Perfection by the Influence of the Air, it flows 
back to the Roots; by which Means the Tree and its 
‘Fruit repair the Loffes they fuftained by Day, and are 
agreeably refrefhed. Several curious Perfons have from 
thence been induced to water not only the Stems of their” 
Efpaliers and Standard Trees during the Heats, but like- 
wife the whole Growth of Leaves ; and they have fuccéeded 
-perfedtly well. With refpeét to any other Farticulars, Sir, 
as you are not a rigorous Advocate for the conftant Cir- 
‘culation, I am as moderate with regard to that I call 
alternate, and fhall now be glad to be favoured with the 
reft of your Memoirs. , 

Prior. A right Knowledge of the Branches muft be 
obtained, in order to render the Sap more beneficial, by 
‘retrenching fuch as are ufelefs, and by a prudent Ma- 


nagement of thofe that are good. No 
_ Marks for dif- 28 À ; Leo 

Ein the Regard is paid to a Branch, unlefs it fhoots 
“Branches, from one that was lopt at che laft Pruning ; 


Li and we as little efteem thofe that {pring 1n- 
mediately from the Stem or from an old Branch, where 
{ach a Produéion was not expected. We even difrepard 
that which is produced by a good Branch, contrary to 
the common Order of Vegetation; and which is large 
and vigorous, though it be fituated on the lower Part of 
+ the parent Branch; and at the fame time is {mall in its 
extreme Parts. All thefe Shoots are Branches of tfalle 
: Wood, and as they are not fo thriving as the others, it is 
_their common Fate to be lopt of ; unlefs it fhould happen 
to be forefeen:that they will be neceflary to fill a future à 
Vacancy, or that they will profper better than thoïe that 
grow in the common Order. ‘ 
Itis not fufficient to diftinguifh the Fruit and Wood- 
Branches, from thofe of the falfe Wood that are ufually 
retrenched ; but it is likewife neceflary to have a proper | 
Mark for knawing the good Branches of Fruit and | 


~ 
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Wood from thofe that are bad. This Mark refults from 
the Quality of the Eyes and Buds, the Complexion of the 
Bark, and the Vigour of the Branches. If a Branch be 
extremely incompaét, and has its Eyes but little {welled, 
and very diftant from one another, it is called a ragged 
Branch. It is remarkable for its faint Complexion; and as 
it is entirely ufelefs, it has no Claim to any Favour, and 
ought to be lopt off: 

Ifa Branch fwells to a Finger’s Thicknefs, and is fhaped 
like a Taper, with its Eyes very lank and remote from 
each other, it isa woracious Branch, which.drains all the 
Juices from its Parent in a very unprofitable Manner, and 
fhould therefore be cut off. The Wood and Fruit-Branches 
ought to have their Eyes and Buds well rounded aud plenti- 
fully nourifhed ; their Bark fhould be bright and lively, and 
their Air vigorous, otherwife they are treated with as much 
Severity as thofe already mentioned. ; 

When this preliminary Knowledge is acquired, all the 
Dexterity of Pruning is comprehended in three Particu- 
lars; Propriety, Oeconomy, and Precaution. Propriety is 
| requifite in order to form the Tree into a graceful Shape 5 
Oeconomy is neceflary for the Diftribution of the Sap 
through every Part; and Precaution muft be employed 
in the Preparation of thofe Branches that may afterwards be 
ufeful. ; 

Propriety is the Method of cultivating the Efpalier, or 
Dwarf-Trees, into a perfect Figure; by retrenching all 
Luxuriancies that introduce Confufion and Inequality. 

_ Oeconomy confilts in an equal Diffufion of the Sap on 
every Side, and in Pruning fometimes long and fometimes 
fhort. Pruning in Length is performed, by leaving ten 
or twelve Inches in a Wood-Branch: Short Pruning fuf- 
fers no more than two or three Eyes to remain on fuch a 
Branch. | 

Long Pruning is employed on vigorous Trees that are to 
be rendered fruitful; but if they are pruned fhort, it will 
be neceflary to leave them a large Number of Branches, 
for the more effectual Diftribution and Correction of the 
Sap: And when this happens to be the Intention, Pruning 
is fometimes entirely omitted. 
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Short Proning is praétifed on weak Trees, efpecia'ly 
‘in their firt Growth; and we then fuffer but few of 
their Branches to remain; becaufe as none of their Pro- 
duélions have yet been perfe&t, we leave them bur little 
Wood, in hope that their firft Shoots will prove more 
vigorous, and contribute to the future Expanfion os a fine 
Head. 

Oeconomy extends its Operations to the sli Tree, 
and to each of its Branches. Some Retrenchrnents con- 
fine the Fruit to one particular Part, others diffufe Fer- 
tility through all the Plant. When a ufelefs Branch 
Is fhorten’d, and cut about the Thicknefs of a Crown- 
piece above that which fuflains it, the Sap, being then 
obftru€ted in its dire&t Flow, generally caufes two la- 
teral Fruit Branches to fhoot forth. When a Tree ex- 
haufts itfelf in Wood, and no longer produces Fruit, or 
only affords it on one Side, the barren Part muft be 
pruned very fhort; or it may be neceflary to flrike im- 
mediately at the Source of the Diforder. As the whole 
-Quantity of ufelefs Wood is generated by the exuberant 
Vigour of the Roots, it is cuftomary to remove the Earth 
from thefe in the Spring, and to cut off two or three 
- of the ftrongett, efpecial ly on that Side where the Branches 
are moit productive of Wood without Fruit. As this 
Operation renders the Sap lefs redundant, and digefts it 
in a better manner, it then fettles in thofe Parts through 
which it fowed before, and gently impregnates tho'e Buds 
of Fruit, which the Rapidity of its former Courfe, or the 
Grofinefs of its Qualities, had caufed it to abandon. In 
what manner foever this Operation 1 performed, the 
Reality of the Fatt is evinced | by Experience ; and we have 
no better Expedient for producing Fruit ona Tree, or any 
Par: of it, that was unfertil before. 

Precaution is altogether as neceflary as Oeconomy and 
Propriety; and it confifis in forming a previous Judg- 
ment of the Branches, and making a diftant Provifion 
for filling up all Vacuities in an expeditious manner. It 
enables us to fubititute a new Growth, in the Room of 
thofe Branches that are either decayed, or which we 
find it neceflary to retrench; and it likewife teaches us 
to prefir a Branch of falfe Wood, when it is more pr 
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tiful, better turned, and fituated to a greater Advantage 
than its Companions. | 

A curious Perfon, by the Aid of thefe Principles, and 
a few prudent Exceptions, fuggefted by Experience, ren. 
ders his Plants tractable to his Idea of a fine Tree. He 
commands with the Authority of a Maïter, and meets 
with a pleafing Docility through his whole Domain. But, 
left he fhould be miftaken in his Conduét, and find Rea- 
fon to believe his Plantation lefs to blame than himfelf, 
whenever a fine Sun-fhine invites him to walk in the 
Winter-Seafon, he re-vifits the Plants he has pruned ; 
he frequently reviews the Whole, and criticifes his own 
Proceeding with the utmoft Impartiality. He walks 
with his Praning-Knife in his Hand, both in Winter and 
Summer, and meets with a Variety of Circumftances to 
rectify. 

Chevalier. Though I think I underftand the greatelt 
Part of what the Prior has been fo good as to read, yet 
J muft intreat him to oblige me with an Application of his 
Principles to fome particular Tree: Each Remark becomes 
more intelligible, when the Object is prefented to our View, 

But I am furprifed to hear, at the Conclufion of the Me- 
moirs, that we ought to employ the Winter Seafon in cri- 
ticifing on the Pruning we have beftowed on our Trees ; 
fince, if lam rightly informed, Pruning is never practifed 
till the Winter is pañt. 

Count. There are fome Trees, indeed, 
whofe Pruning muft be deferred till all The Seafon for 
their Parts are pat in Motion by the Sap. Pruning. 

Such, for Inftance, are thofe Plants that 

fhoot out an exceflive Quantity of Wood; and when thefe 
have been already advanced by the Sap, Pruning weakens 
| them to a proper Degree, and difpofes them to yield Fruit. 

Of this Nature likewife are Apricot and Peach Trees, 
and we may delay their Pruning will the Seafon of their 
Blofioms, becaufe afevere Winter is injurious to feveral of 
their Buds; and when we forbear to prune them till they 
are in Flower, we may be certain of preferving no Blof- 
foms, but fuch as have not had their Piftilsimpaired by 

the Froft. 
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We may fafely begin to prune all other ‘Species of 
Fruit-Trees in general, and even the Vine, immediately 
upon the Fall of the Leaf; we may likewife continue 
this Operation, at our Leifare, during the Winter Seafon$ 
and the Whole will be rendered more profperous, by not 
being performed in a precipitate Manner; but if this long 
and important Work fhould interfere, at the Beginning of 
the Spring, with a Number of other Labours, ‘it will be 
but ill performed itfelf, and will likewife caufe the others 
to be defective. 9 

Chevelier. Ourold Gardener, who believes himfelf very 
expert in his Profeffion, has toldme, feveral Times, that 
the young Wood is too much endanger’d by being cut, and 
expofed to the Froft, and that it never ought to be pruned 
till Spring. | 

. Count. This is the ufual Language of a prejudiced Opi- 
nion ; but we can oppofe to it the Experience of thofe * Per- 
fons that are moft diftinguifhed by their Proficiency in this 
Art. They aflure us, that Pruning their Trees, and even 
the Vine, before Winter, and during the Continuance of 
that Seafon, has never been attended with the leaft Incon+ 
venience; but, on the contrary, was produétive of the bet 
Fertility. If any Detriment is to be apprehended from 
Proning in Winter, it has no Relation to the Tree, but. 
only to the Gardener, who perhaps may fuffer from the 
Severity of the Cold. But as the Wood is not eafily cut 
at that Time, and commonly proves very untra@able un. 
der the Pruning-Knife, it furnifhes the Gardener with a 
Pretext for confulting his own Eafe, and waiting for a more 
favourable Seafon. 

+ Chevalier. intend to furnifh myfelf with a Set of Graft- 
ing and Pruning Knifes as foon as poffible. + 

Prior. Your Refolution is very proper, Sir. The Arts 
have this in common with Virtue, that the Knowledge of 
them is fufficient to render us enamoured of their Excel 
lence; but this Knowledge is never to be attained without 
the practic Part. : 


# M, de la Quintinie and le Normand, 
Count. | 
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Count. I would likewife advife you to provide your- 
felf with alittle Hand-Saw, that will clafp like a Knife 
upon its Haft. With this you are to cut from the Quick 
all the Stubs or Ends of dead Wood, and may faw away 
the ftrong and ill-placed Branches, on which the Pru- 
ning-Kn fe would make but little Imprefion. . When you 
employ this latter, you moft be always careful to clench 
your Left Hand frongly upon the Branch you would 
cut of, and below the Place where you make the Inc1- 
fion; otherwife you will expofe it to the Danger of being 
wounded by the Pruning-Knife. But if fuch an Accident 
fhould happen, a Vine- Leaf will ftop the Flow of Blood >. 
and the fofteft Leaves are the moft ferviceable on that Oc- 
cafion. 4 
Prior, The Chevalier will hardly charge himfelf with 
the Management of every Operation in Gardening ; and 
it will be fufficient for him to prefide over. thofe who 
perform them. A careful Obfervation of the particular 
Manner of pruning Dwarf-Trees, Efpaliers, and other. 
Fruit-Trees, in celebrated Gardens ; a frequent Converfa- 
tion with the Perfons employed in thofe Works, anda 
proper Comparifon of their Methods and Principles of Art, 
will enable him to form a due Judgment of allthat is + 
tranfaéted upon his own Land, without being a Gardener 
himfelf. You will, by thefe Means, Sir, become an In- 
fpector of your own Gardens, and will acquire thofe juft 
Ideas, as will make it neceflary for all your Work- 
men to be defirous of your Approbation, and apprehen- 
five of your Diffatisfaction. If you once teach them to 
refpe@ you for your Judgment, you will be always well 
ferved: °1 | | 
Chevalier. À own that to betrue, Sir; but one muft firit 
bea Soldier in order to make a good Officer. | 
Count. The Chevalier is determined to furnifh himfelf 
with a Pruning-Knife, and he ought to be capable of 
ufing it in a proper Manner. But let him rather be the 
Superintendant of his Gardens, than engage in every 
Operation neceffary to their Culture. { would, however, 
-advife him to referve for"himfelf the Pruning of the 
two moit diftinguifhed Species;* I mean,. the Orange and 
G 5 | Fig. 
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Fig-Trees; and we may now acquaint him, in few Words, 
wih the right Method of managing them. \ 


The Plantation of ORANGE-TREES. 


Chevalie-. Isyour Lordfhip fora Walk under the Orange- 
Trees that border the Erg/#/p Parterre? 

Count. Very willingly, ve Of whet Age do you judge 
the Orange-'Trees in thofe large Boxes to be? 

Chivalee. I will guefs thirty Years at a venture 

Count. There is not one in all thofe 
The Duration of two Rows, but what is above a hundred 
Grange- Tres. Years old But I know fome whofe Hif- 
tory will engage your Attention much 
more than thofe which 1 have inherited. An Orange Tree 
feems to be ftill in its youthful Vigour, and is covered with 
Flowers after it has been in the Ground for two or three 
Centuries. And this Truth was demonftrated by that mag- 
nificent Orange-Tree at Verfuilles, which is called the 
Great Bourbon. \t was feized, with the Eftate of the Con- 
fable of Bourbon, in the Year 1523, and was then the 
fineft Tree in France, and judged to be fixty or feventy 
Years old, which, added totwo hundred and ten, amount 
_ to almoft thiee burdreë Years. ‘There are feveral of thete 
Trees at Fontain-bleau, that were very fine even in the Time 
of Francis I, | 
Prior. This long Duration is a very un- 
The Merit of an common Merit at preient: But nothing 
Grange Tree, can be more fatisfactory chan the Cultiva- 
tion of a Plant which never difcontinues 
the Delight it affords us by its immortal Verdure, if I may 
be allowed that Expreffion; and which bears, at the fame 
‘lime, a fragrant Bloom of Flowers, and a Diverfiy of 
Fruits in their Infant-Growth and their full Maturity. It 
unites the amiable Appearances of feveral Seat, and the 
Donations of various Vears. | 

Chevalier, 1fhould think a Growth dé Orange Trees 
not eafily attainable. 

Court. It is far from being fo dificult as you imagine. 
We yearly receive from the Genoefe, and Natives of 
Provence, young Orange and Citron-Trees ready grafted ; 

and 
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and thefe will fuffice for the firft Stock of your Orange- 
Plantation, and will likewife amufe you without much 
Expence. You may augment the Stock ina few Years, 
if you are fo difpofed, by planting in the Month of 
March, and in a proper Bed, the Seeds of wild and bitter 
Oranges, which, by the Aid of a-Glafs-Sath, and due De- 
grees of Heat, will rife near two Feet in Heightat the 
End of the firft Year; and they may be tranfplanted at 
the Expiration of thefecond into Pots, in order to be grafted. 
When your young Plants are once placed in Pots, you 
may remove them into the Sun-fhine or Shade.as you find 
it neceflary ; and by thefe meanstheir Growth will befoon 
advanced. 

Prior. You will likewife be fonder of fuch Orange- 
‘Trees as thefe, than of any others, becaufe you may 
properly confider them as Contemporaries of your own 
Rearing. ; 

Count. As this fine Tree is not fo ni eet 
natural to our Provinces, as it is to the fy ORE 
Southern Parts of France, we muft quick- ‘Trees, 
en the Tardinefs of our Soil with a 
Compofition that may caufe it to correfpond as much as 
poflible with the Temperament of warmer Climates. It 
delights much in a Soil mixt with Sheeps-Dung that has 
refted two Years; old.Compoñ, or the Soil of a Sewer, 
muft compofe a third Part; and another third muf be fat 
Land, taken either from a Marfh or a Hemp-Clofe. 

When the proper Seafon comes for lodging your 
young Stems in Boxes, thefe latter fhould be always 
proportioned to the Heads of the Plants. The Stems, 
when they are even become vigorous, will accommodate 
themfeives to a Box of about fifteen Inches Diameter ; 
but they muft be placed more at large in others, when 
the Tree ceafes to augment its Foliage, and informs 
you, by itsdanguid Air, that its Soil and Suftenance are 
infaficient. At the Clofe of feven or eight Years they 
may be tranfplanted, with all their Earth, into their 
laf Boxes, whofe Diameter may be about twenty-four 
Inches. 

All-thefe Boxes ought to be made of entire Heart of 
Oak. The {mail ones may be compofed of little Oaken 

G 6 Planks, 
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Planks, fomething more than an Inch thick, and they 
can’t be too folid in their Conjun@ion. Your Boxes will 
foon decay, if you neglect to cafe them. over with a 
double -Lay of green Paint liquified with Oil, . Which 
laft is likewife as neceilary on the Infide, to preferve 
the Wood from being rotted by frequent Waterings, as 
: is on the Outfide, to fecure it from the Rain and 
un. | | | 

Chevalier. I obferve, on each Side of the large Boxes, 
a Door with double Hinges, and two Iron Bars. Will your 
Lordfhip be fo good as to inform me of the Ufe to which 
thofe Doors are appropriated? | 

Count. They are made to admit the proper Renovations 
of Soil, and to enable the Gardener to’ clear the Box of 
the liquid Sediment that is collected and thickened at 
the Bottom; and likewife to pare off the extreme Parts 
of the Mould, that it may afterwards be taken out with. 
eafe, when it becomes neceflary to transfer it into a 
new Box. 

In order to place fome Shrubs, and more efpecially 
Orange Trees, in Boxes, after a. proper Manner, the firft 
Proceeding is to cover the Bottom of the Boxes with large 
Pieces of Brick and Potfherds, which afford the Water 
an eafy Flow through the Cavities that are opened at 

the Bottom. Were it not for this ‘Precaution, the Hu- 
midity colle&ted by the Sediment would rot the Box, and 
deflroy the Tree by an immoderate Chillnefs. When 
this Provifion has been made for the Security of the ten- — 
ger Plant, the Bottom and Sides of the Box muft be 
lined with good Soil, prepared in the Manner I have 
already mentioned: In this Soil the’Tree fhould be in- 
ferted in an upright Pofition, and the Ball of Earth at 
its Roots muit be leffened, not with any Intention to 
ftrengthen:the Tree, but rather to prevent its requiring 
a large Quantity of Earth, and to confine it by a mo- 
derate Vigour, to a juit Proportion with the Box, A. 
new Mafs of Earth muit then be heap’d up on every Side, 
and prefied in a due Compa@nefr, in order to fecure 
the Stem from violeat Winds, and caufe the Earth to 
+14 round the Roots with as much Exa@tnefs ‘as pofli- 
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When the Tree is to be placed in the Box, Care 
fhould be taken to raife the upper part of the Clod of 

Earth at its Roots higher than the Rim of the Box, be- 
caufe the Weight of the Tree and the Action of the 
Roots will afterward lower the Clod by degrees to a 
Level with the Edge of the Box. If this Precaution be 
neglected, the Tree in procefs of Time will fink too 
low. 

Chevalier. Will not the upper part of the Clod be ex. 
pofed to the Air, in the Pofñtion your Lordfhip recom- 

mends? : 4 
. Count. Tt ought to be covered over with Earth, and 
the whole fhould be fuftain’d by fmooth Staves difpofed 
round the Edge of the Box. 7 ) 

The Head of an Orange-Tree is fome-— . : Les 
times fhaped like a fine Bufhy-Dwarf, The Form of an 
without any Vacancy within. Some Per- Orange-Tree, 
fons chufe to difpofeitinto a perfect Globe ; 

others teach it to aflume the Form of an Hemifphere, by 
rounding the Top and Sides, and pruning the lower part 
horizontally. ’ 

Chevalier. This Hemifphere, with its Stem, refembles 
the Figure of a Mufhroom. 

_ Count. The principal Beauty of an Orange-Tree con- 
fitts in the Regularity of its Head; and as this Beauty is 
more durable than the Flowers, the Pruning-Knife is 
chiefly employed to procure it, unlefs the Flowers are in- 
tended to be multiplied. 

Chevalier. Are thefe Plants pruned in a different Man- 
_ner from othér Fruit Trees? . 

Count. Yes, Sir, in feveral Particulars. 

When Fruit-Treés are. pruned, Care is The Manner of 
taken to preferve the fmall Branches in pruning an O- 
a thriving State, in order to promote range- Tree. 
their Fertility; but they are retrenched 
in an Orange-Tree, that a Vacancy may be open’d 
within. The fame Method is taken. with the Branches 
that fhoot downward in a perpendicular Direction ; and 

_likewife with thofe that are diveited of their Leaves, 
which..only happens when the Tree 1s weak or dif- 
temper’d: But we carefully preferve all the vigorous 

; : : Branches, 
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Branches, whofe advantageous Situation contributes ‘to 
the Regularity of the Head. Great Favour is likewife 
fhewn to a Branch of falfe Wood, as well as to one that 
has been generated contrary to the common Order, when 
any Advantage is to be expected either from its Vigour or 
Situation. 

» If the Tree fhould happen to be disfigured by Showers 
of Hail, boifterous Winds, an impairing Diftemper, or 
any other Accident, it is cuftomary to examine what 
Parts of it are moft entire toward the lower part of the 
Head, and the Branches are pruned off to that Place; 
or, in other Words, they are fhorten’d to the very Part 
that exhibits the Preparation for a new Foliage, equal 
almoft to the former in every Particular, and whofe 
agreeable Form, ‘by advancing to its full Perfection, 
will afford its Qwner a Reftitution for the Lofs he fuf- 
tained. : 

This amiable Tree is obnoxious to the Malignity of 
Diftempers, the Ravages of Vermin, and the injurious 
Severity of Cold. Jf it aflumes a yellow Complexion, 
it ought to be removed into the Shade, and fhouid only 
be expofed to the Sun for two or three Hours, for fear 
of exhaufting its nutrimental Juices: Or perhaps it will 
be proper to ftrike direétly at the Origin of the Evil, 
which may probably proceed from the Roots; and then 
at will be neceffary to fupply them with new Earth, and 
even ‘to cut off all thofe that feem ufelefs and decayed. 

Chevalyr. Can one have a Sight of the Creature that 
is fo injurious to this Tree ? 

Court. They are feen but too eafily, and you may ob- 
ferve feveral on this Leaf. 

Chevalier. I don’t difcover any Animal there, and 
can only fee a Clufter of blackifh Spots, fome larger than 
others. | | 

‘Count. Thofe Spots are the Vermin 

“The Vermin that I mentioned. The Creature is at firt - 
injure the Orange- a little imperceptible Infe@, that faftens 
‘Trees. itfelf either to a ‘Leaf, or the Stalk, and 
then fucks out the Humidity that proves 

its Nourifhment, without making any Punéture in the 
Leaf, The Black of this minute Infect is converted into 
a Cruft, 
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a Craft, or immoveable Covering, which ts gradually 
thicken’d and enlarged, and under which the Creature lives, 
and feems to be a Fart of it. This Animal is viviparous, 
and becomes the Parent of a young Progeny like itfeif. 
Fach Infe& is thought to be Male and Female, fince they 
all feem to have young ones 

Prior. Under the Spot or Shell of one of thefe Crea- 
tures, that was not the Twelfth Part of an Inch in Length 
and Breadth, J obferved, a few Days ago, by the Aid 
of a Microfcope, a prodigious Number of little Animals, 
that feparated from each other at the Opening into their 
Habitation, and then difperfed themfelves like Sheep in a 
verdant Meadow. I likewife took Notice of a fable Speck 
under the Covering which enclofed them, together with the 
Remains of feveral fealy Shivers, which inclined me to be- 
lieve they were Part of the Carcafe of the Dam, who had 
exhaufted her own Subftance in the Generation and Noarifh- 
ment of her Off-fpring. 

Count. In order to guard againft the Damage an Orange- 
Tree may fuftain from the multiplied Race of thefe Infects, 
by their draining it of its Juices, and preventing a due 
Perfpiration through its Leaves; it will be proper to. rub 


the invaded Branches, and their Foliage, with a Brufh 
fteeped in Vinegar, or a Piece of Linen dipped in Salt- 


Water. This Method will fometimes exterminate the 
whole Breed; but we have frequently the Mortification to 
find it ineffectual. 

The third and greateft Hazard to which thefe Trees 
are expofed is the Severity of the Cold, agaimit which 
the Green-houfe is the beft Prefervative: It is therefore 
cuftomary to lodge all the Boxes in it, from the Middle 
of October till the Return of a more favourable Seafon. 
Thofe who have an Inclination to gather Flowers, in 
the Winter Months, fhould not forget to pinch off the 
Extremities of fome of ‘the fmall Branches in Seprember. 
This Method will prevent them from unfolding their other 
Buds till the Seafons be more advanced, as has been already 
obferved, when Rofe Trees were the Subject of our Con- 
verfation. 


Chevalier. 
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Chevalier. 1s the Culture of the Fig-Tree attended with’ 
any Difficulty? I muft confefs, it is the Plant I fhould be 
moft defirous of rearing, becaufe its Fruit is perfe@lly agree- 
able to my Tafte. 


The Plantation of Fic-T Rees. 


| Prior. The Fig-Tree is eafily cultivated ; 
The Merit of a it advances with a fpeedy Growth; its 
Fig-Tree. _ Fruits may be ranked among the moft per- 

; fect Kinds, and it produces them twice in 
each Year. Thefe four Advantages are not comprehended. 
in any other Plant. 

It muit be granted, that all forts of Figs are. not’ fuc- 
cef:ful in our Climate; but the White Figs, as well the. 
round as the long, and which are the only Species that _ 
are now cultivated at Paris, are fo extremely delicate, 
and advance to fuch Perfection, that neither Languedoc 
nor Provence can boaft of any that exceed them; and 
this has been frequently acknowledged to me by feveral 
curious Perfons of thofe Provinces who delight in Gar- 
dening, and are not prepoffeffed with any Partiality to 
their own Country. ‘They likewife have affured me, 
that fome of their Countrymen were fo ftruck with Ad- 
miration to find the round Fig fo ripe in Autumn at 
Ferfailles, and fo delicious in each of its Seafons, that 
they diftinguifhed ft in Provence and - Languedoc by the 
Name of the Verfailles Fig, and thought it preferable to 
all others. 16 

. Count. I have heard fome Travellers, who even idolize 
the Productions of. Stal, acknowledge, that they never 
tafted any Fruit that was enriched with a more exquifite 
Juice than our Figs of the fecond Seafon. wes 

Chevalier. I am determined then to havea Plantation of 
_thefe Trees. | | 
_ Count. Nothing can be more practicable; for. the 
Genosfe Merchants will foon furnith you, upon very rea- 
fonable Terms, wirh all the Materials neceflary. to form 
a.fine Growth of Fig Trees, But you may raife your 
Plantation at a lefs Expence, from the rooted Fibres, 
Suckers, Slips, or Layers of the moi approved Trees, 
: and. 
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and which will feldom fail of being fuccefsful and fertil in 
a fhort Time. 

The fine Slips are taken from the Southern Side of a 
Tree well rooted in the Earth; and they may be replanted 
in the Spring or Autumn. 

Layers are Branches bent into the Farth without be- 
ing fevered from the Tree, and they take Root in that 
Part of the Ground into which they are funk. They 
are afterwards disjoined from the Tree, by cutting them 
from the Stem, in the fame Manner as is practifed on the 
Vine. 

There is another Method of difpofing Layers, which 
is eafily performed. You caufe the Branch of a Plant 
to pafs through a Tin-Funnel, or a Wicker-Bafket, filled 
with Earth, into which the Branch will foon fhoot feve- 
ral Fibres. It muft then be cut afunder below the Batket, 
which fhoald then be placed in the Earth. ‘This Expe- 
dient fecures the Roots from all injurious Treatment, and 
never retards the Plant, which will not need any Graft, 
a it is already a Species that produces the belt Kind of 

ruit. | 

Should you be defirous of raifing Fig Trees that will 
bear Fruit the enfuing Year, lay the fineft Branches of 
an old Tree in the Earth; and, I can aflure you, there is 
no great Myftery in the Operation. You caufe a Branch, 
of a moderate Size, to pafs through a Box, after you 
have peeled off a Round of Bark about a Vinger’s Breadth, 
and between two Knots. The Part fo fripd muft be 
difpofed the Breadth of four or five Fingers above the 
. Bottom of the Box into which it is inferted; and when 
this Branch has been covered over with Earth, it will fhoot 
out feveral Roots from the wounded Part; and it fhould 
afterwards be fevered from its Stem, by cutting it off be- 
low the Box. | 

When your young Fig-Trees, that have been propa- 
gated from Slips and Layers, begin to unfold a fine 
Growth of Leaves, they fhould be removed from the 
Pot, or Bafket, into Boxes; and the Ball of Earth that 
adheres to their Roots ought to be raifed a little higher 
than the Edge of the Box. When your Fig-Trees no 
longer produce any large Wood, you muft either fur: 

‘ round 
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round them with a new Supply of Earth, or place them in 
larger Boxes; and if, at the End of twenty Years, they 
fhould be too much confined in the larger Boxes, they will 
ftill continue profperous, if you tranfplant them into the 
Earth, 

Prior. Fig-Trees are fometimes trained up to the Ef- 
palier; but they will then have too much Liberty, and : 
fhoot out more Wood than is confiftent with their proper 
Regulation. They may indeed be eafily fupported by 
Poles, about the Diftance of a Foot from the Wall; but 
this little Foreft of Plants, raifed before a Wall that re- 
mains uncovered below, is far from being ornamental to a 
_ Garden; andthe Winter will frequently be very injurious 
to the Trees, whatever Precautions may be taken to the 
contrary. 

Count. We generally content ourfelves with Fig Trees 
in Boxes, and likewife with thofe that are formed into 
Bufhy-Dwarfs. The Tree that grows in the natural 
Earth is fecured from the Rigours of Winter by a Co- 
vering of Straw: Thofe in Boxes are preferved in the 
Green Houfe; and they are, at prefent, in the greateft 
Efteem, becaufe they are capable :of being cultivated 
with more Certainty and Eafe than any other Clafs; and 
the Fruit, befide the Merit of a full Growth, has alfo 
the Advantage of compleating its Maturity the fooneft of 
apy. : 

_ Cheuelier, Tis Pity this Plant is not fo beautiful to the 
Eye as the Orange-T ree. | 

Count. Its Shape refults from a Set of particular Princi- 
ples, which may be all comprehended ina few Words, 
in the firft Place, it is impofhble to form the Head of this 
Tree into an exa@ Regularity. eS 

Prior. The Damage is not very great; for an Air of 
Eafe and Unconftraint has always an agreeable Appearance, 
even in thofe Objects that are capable of a curious Adjuft- 
ment. 

Count. A Fig-Tree in particular fhould have a Mien 
of Freedom. Its Leaves are too large and uncompliant 
to form an exa& Round; it will be -{ufficient, therefore, 
if it has fome Similitude to that Figure; and we are 
fatisfied, if it does not fhoot into a ridiculous Expanfion 

on 
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‘en one Side, while its Growth is entirely contracted on 
ithe other. 

The Eyes, in the Branches of {mall Wood, are flat, 
or but little fwelled, and are very remote from each other. 
The good Branches have large Eyes, whofe mutual Dif- 
‘tance is very inconfiderable; and thefe fhould be always 
preferved. Hitherto the Procefs is much the fame as in 
other Fruit Trees; butas Figs grow upon the ftrongeft 
Branches, and never upon thofe that are fmall, the weak 
Branches muft be cut off, andthe ftrong ones preferved, 
contrary to the Methods praétifed on other Trees. The 
Figs fhoot immediately from the large Branches, without 
being preceded by any Flowers; becaufe the Fruit itfelf en- 
clofes its Chives, together with its Powder and Seeds, un- 
der one common Folage. 

Prior. Every Circumftance in this Tree is very fin- 
gnlar, and varied from the general Order obfervable in 
other Plants. That Being, who has fubjeéted them ta 
one uniform Law, can difpenfe with its Operations 
whenever he pleafes, and his Power is equally productive 
when he even recedes from the Laws of Fertility. The 
‘Stems of thofe Leaves that fhoot forth, after Midfummer, 
will produce Fig-Buds, or the firft Figs of the enfuing 
Year; and the Stalk of each Leaf, that unfolds itfelf 
in the Spring, will bear a Fig that will ripen in Autumn, 
if the Weather be hot, and the Expofition favourable 3 
otherwife it will wither away, and not attaim to any 
Maturity, even in the following Year; though it may 
pofibly preferve fome Appearance of Vigour in the Win- 
ter-Seafon. 

Count. Can you judge, in the manner by which the Fig- 
Trees grow, how the Tree ought to be pruned? 

Chevalier. I fhould think it proper to let the large 
Branches be very long, in order to acquire a greater Quan- 
tity of Fruit. | 

Count. That, indeed, would be the Effect; but it 
will be much better to invigorate the Tree, nourith the 
Wood, and raife a Growth of Pigs that will be more va- 
luable for their Beauty than ther Number; for which 
Reafon, the Fig-Tree is kept fomething low, efpecially 
thofe in Boxes, which cannot derive io much Aliment 

| | from 
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from the Earth, as thofe that expand their Roots in full 
Liberty. 7 3 | 

. At the Return of Spring it will be proper to cut off all 
the Shoots that rife from the Stem, and they may be em- 

ployed as Slips... All the de1d Wood muit likewife be 
lopped of, and the large Branches that are newly fhot 

forth fhould be fhorten’d, and not permitted to exceed two. 
Feet in Length.» In the Month of #pri/ the Ends of all 

the old and new Branches ought to be broken off, that 

thefe may produce lateral Shoots which will fupply the 

Fruit below with more Sap; and at the fame Time a rich-, 
er Growth is fecured for the fucceeding Year, when all 
the new Shoots, that have yielded Leaves, will likewife be: 
produdive of Fruit. : 

The Fig Tree is a Plant that requires large Refreth- 
mcnts of Water; and it is dangerous to confide this Part 
of its Culture to an indolent Gardener, who will think, - 
himfelf difcharged from that Care by the leaft Sprinkle 
of Rain; though it is certain, that a very copious Shower, 
ouly moiftens this Plant to a very moderate Degree; be-, 
cau'e the large Expanfe of its Leaves prevents the Hu- 
midity from arriving at itsStem. It ought therefore to 
be plentifully watered once a Week, at leaf, during the 
Spring ; and this Operation may be facilitated by Means. 
of a Pump, that raifes Water to the Top of a Building, 
that there may bea fufficient Quantity of it ready for the: 
Extinétion of Fire. Or a leathern Pipe may be fixed ta 
the Cock of a Fountain, or the Ajutage of a Yet d'Eau; 
andthe Water, being impelled forward by the Current 
behind it, will afcend without any Obftruction. By 
which Means, a fingle Servant may foon diftribute a fuf- 
- ficient Quantity of this Flu'd to a long Row of Boxes, 
and even to all the Beds of Herbage in a large Compart- 
ment. 

Chevalier. Your Lordfhip has undoubtedly caufed your. 
Fig-Trees to be difpofed around that Bafon, that they may 
be watered with as little Difficulty as pofible; but I fhould 
be glad to know why they are faften’d to the Foot of the 
T et d'Eau with long Bands of Woollen Lift. 

Count. The Affair is very different from what you ima- 
gine. In the Middle of that Hexagon Bafon which is 
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even with the Surface of the Earth, you fee a Pedeftal 
four Feet. high, fupporting a round Bafon, that dif- 
charges a Sheet of Water over its Rim In that upper 
IBafon [ caule as many long Pieces of Lift to be fteeped, 
vas there are Bones of Fig-Trees round the gr.nd Bafon. 
"The hither End of the Cloth being lower than that which 
is immerfed in the Water, the Lift is eafily filled by the 
Aid of the Air, which gravitates on the Surface of the 
Water, and caufes it to glide along the Fibres of the Wool. 
lIt then diftills in Drops on the Earth, and diffufes a fufh- 
(cient Frefhnefs thro’ the whole Box, and which may be 
redoubled upon every proper Occation. 

| Chevalier. This is faving abundance of Labour, at a 
jfmall Expence: But are there no other Fruits that your 
}Lordihip would recommend to my Care? | 


| 
| 
| 


The Plantation of OLIVE-TREES. 


Prior. The Olive Tree would deferve our Attention as 
much as all the other Plants we have mention’d, and per- 
chaps more, could its Fruit be brought to a due Matursty 
‘in our Provinces. | 
Chevalier. In what Countries, Sir; is it mot fuccefs- 
ful? 1 

Prior. Itthrives to perfeétion in the Southern Parts of 
France; but it enriches in a peculiar Manner the Cantons 
of Oneille, and Graf, in Provence, with an Oil whote 

“Sweetnefs excels the moft perfeét Growths of Italy ang Por- 
tugal. Next to this, the Oils of Arramont, Aix, and Nice, 
are in the greateft Eftimation. Thofe that are brought 
from Naples, the Morea, Candy, and the Ifles of the Archz- 
pelago, axe ranked in the third Clafs. ‘The Olives lixewilfe 
differ as much as the Oils: Thofe of Provence, which are 
eafily diftinguifhed by their Smailnefs and unequal-pointed 
Figure, have a delicacy of Flavour, which makes them 
univerfally preferred to all others. 

1 The Leaves of the Olive-Tree have a near refemblance 
to thofe of the Willow, and it is a Plant that may be 
eafily cultivated by thofe who have any Curiofity to raile 
| it; 
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it; fince it demands very little Labour or Attention *, 
It is cuflomary to plant it in a Box of light Earth. 
Tt requires plenty of Water in the Summer Seafons. and 
fhould have a commodious Shelter from the W inter’s 
Cold. 

Chevalier. In what manner, Sir, is the Oil made? 

Prior, Olives are ufeful in a double Function. When 
the Extraction of their Oil is imtended, they are bruifed 
under a Mill-Stone, and reduced toa Pafte: This muft 
be work'd up with an Intermixture of warm Water, 
which difengages the Oil, and by caufing it to {wim up- 

ermoft, facilitates the manner of acquiring it. It may 
be kept for about a Year, after which it degenerates and 
grows ufelefs. Nature, by advancing Wine to Perfeétion 
in proportion to the Increafe of its Age, feems to invite 
us to act with Œconomy in its Confumption, left it fhould | 
happen to be abufed ; but in limiting the Goodnefs of Oil 
to the Duration of a Year, the compels the Rich to im- 
part it to their Inferiors, who will always ufe it with Mo- 
deration. 

When Ohves are referved for eating, it will be necef- 
fary to correct their bitter Flavour: In order to which, 
they are firft pafs’d through a+ Lixivium of Afhes and 
Lime, and then depoñted in Veflels of Stone or Wood, 
with a {mall quantity of Water, Salt, Coriander, and 
' Fennel, or fome other Aromatic Plant. 

This Fruit, whofe Juice is tranfported in fuch a bene-. 
ficial manner to all Parts, compenfates the Provinces where 
it grows for their want of Butter, and other Accommo- 
dations afforded by Pafture- Lands, which are feldom feen in 
thofe Countries, becaufe the Grafs is withered by the fud- 
den Evaporation of the light Soil, which lies too much 
expofed to a fcorching Sun. 

Chevalier. We have Tra&s of Land, in feveral Parts 
of the Kingdom befides Prowence, that are rarched and 
render’d ufelefs. by the immoderate Heat that exhaufts 
them: Is it impoffible to cultivate Olives in fuch Soils as 
thefe ? 

Prior, It may perhaps be faid that they will not fue- 
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ceed there, becaufe they have never been feen in thofe 
Parts. When our Anceftors, the Gau/s, pafs'd the Alps 
to enjoy the delicious Gifts of the Vine, -and the Olive- 
Tree, in their /ra/ian Settlements, they had no Con- 
fception that thefe Plants could ever profper in Gale 
(Climes ; and yct they have fince been tranfplanted thither, 
‘wih more Succefs than even attends them in a itfelf, 
Ht was likewife a prevailing Opinion, that the Muz/cadine 
(Grape, the Orange, and the Fig, could never accomplith 
(their Maturity among us. It is not very long fince this 
Error has been diffipated; and we were then convin- 
iced that the Chisa Orange, the Mufcadize Grape, and 
ithe Fig, were capable of acquiring as exquifite a Flavour, 
sand as perfect a Ripenefs, even in the Nerthern Part of 
France, as they ever aflumed in Champaign. You may 
ilikewife judge, by another Inftance, what Expectations 
‘we may entertain from our Experiments, and the Fer- 
tility of our Soil. Some Years ago, the King gave Mon- 
fieur le Normand two Suckers of a Pine-Apple, and re- 
commended their Cultivation to his Care, though they 
were almoft withered at that time, and had not any 
Roots: The Heart, however, was good, and they hap- 
pened to take. But though the Fruit they produced could 
not be advanced to its proper Maturity, yet two Suckers, 
that were preferved from the Putrefaction and Danger of 
the others, produced, in the Year 1733, two Pine-Ape 
ples, whofe Beauty attracted the Attention of the Curious. 
The Affiduity ufed intheir Culture, in Conjunction with 
a favourable Autumn, raifed them to a perfect Maturity, 
The King himfelf tafted one of them the 28th of Decem- 
ber, and found it excellent; and all thofe Perfons, te 
whom his Majefty thought fit to fend : art of thefe Fruits, 
in order to confult different Palates, unanimoufly agreed 
that the Pine- Apples were completely ripe, and had a de- 
Yicate melting Pulp, agreeably quicken’d by a fine Acid, 
and were as richly perfum’d as a Strawberry. 

My Inference from this Fact is, that if the Pine-Apple, 
which feem’d to be limited to the Torrid Zone, can be 
brought to Maturity in the Northern Part of France; 
the Olive-Tree, which profpers in the Provinces be- 

| yond 
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yond the Loire, may certainly fucceed on this fide of that 
River. Our Climate is favourable to moft Pr..dudtions, and 
we need only make proper Trials of its Efficacy, and aid 
it in its Operations. 
= Count. I really believe the Olive-Tree would thrive in 
our Gardens, as well asthe White Mulberry-Tree, which 
now performs Wonders in feveral Places that were formerly 
thought too cold for this Plant, as well as for the Silk- 
Worm. ESA | 
© Prior. We daily pay lefs Regard to a Maxim that has 
been extended too far, and which afferts that Fruits are fo 
‘peculiarly adapted to certain Countries, that they can 
never fucceed in any other Regions: And fince we have, 
at laft, divefted ourfelves of this unreafonable Prejudice, 
by which we had long been impoverifhed; we rear 
thofe Fruits, with whofe Names we were almoft unac- 
quainted fomé Years ago. The Obfervations that have 
been made on the valuable ProduCtions of different Pro- 
Vinces, and on fuch as each Soil either furnithes of itfelf, 
or may be rendered capable of producing, by its Inter- 
mixture with other Farths; a due Examination of what. 
Früits particular Trees afford without pruning; and 
what kinds other Trees may be taught to bear, by this 
Optration ; a friét Attention to the natural Produce of 
each Seafon, and to thofe Additions that may be made, , 
by the Ailiftance of Safhes, Mats, Confervatories and 
hot Beds: In fine, an, e:aët Conformity to the whole 
Procefs of Nature, aided by all forts of Experiments and 
induftrious Applications, has enabled. us, within- the 
Compafs of a few Years, to collect into one Country, 
all the Advantages which, till then, were diffufed through 
feveral Regions ;. we can now communicate to various 
_ Seafons thofe Produétions that were formerly appropriated 
to one; and are capable of deriving Profit from a Soil 
that once feemed to be the Seat of Sterility; in a word, 
we have it in our Power to accommodate Society with a. 
Circulation of Fruits and Herbs that are as durable as.the 
Year itfelf. | 

Count. This Circulation is the principal Obje@ of Gar- 
dening; but then we are not to fill our Ground with 
every particular Species, as is practifed by fome ke 

What 
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| What Advantages can redound from a laborious Culture of 
 fuch Trees as produce but indifferent Fruits ? Let us rather 
| devote our Time and Soil, to thofe Produtions that are 

moft perfe&. I intend, my dear Chevalier, to inform you, 
in our next Walk, how a Garden may be employed inthe 
| mott beneficial Manner; by prefenting you with a Catalogue 
| of thofe Species which ought to be admitted, in exclufon 
| to all others; and I fhall then acquaint you with their pro- 
| per Management, through the whole Courfe of the Year. 

Chevalier. If your Lordfhip is refolved to confine me to 

fuch a ftriét Oeconomy ; 1 doubt I muit bid adieu to Phi- 
lofophy. 

Prier. Not at all, Sir, I affare you. True Philofophy 
| always begins witha reafonable economy ; and it is this 
| alone which enables us to pafs our Days in tranquillity, 
| as well as to render good Offices to others, and to conduét 
all our Undertaking, with Decency. What Prerogative 
has any Perfon to philofophize on what paffes in the 
Heavens, and to range the whole Syftem of the World, if 
he is unable to regulate his own Habitation ? 
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DIALOGUE IX. 


The Count. The Countess, The CHE 
VALIER. 


FEW Figs in the Month of May, 
with Grapes of the lait Year’s 
x] Growth! Surely this is a very un- 
zi * common Defert. 

Countefs. You fee, Sir, we can unite the old Fruits with 
the new. | 

Chevalier. 1 fappofe the Figs may be owing to the 
Heat of the Stove and the Dexterity of the Gardener ; 
but is the Prefervation of the autumnal Fruits likewife the 
Effect of his Care? I am apt to think they have been, 
managed by fome other Hand. À | 

Counte/s. This is a Province I have referved to myfelf ; 
and have fometimes been fo fuccefsful, as to preferve the 
St. Germain Pear to the Month of February ; and the Vir- 
goleufe even to April. 


Chevalier. Fes 


Count. 
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| Count. New Expedients are daily invented for caufing 
agreeable Surprifes, by prefenting us with fuch Fruits as 
are not to be expected, according to the Courfe of the 
| Seafon ; and the Imagination can never be too fertil in 
| furnifhing fuch Expedients as thefe: But the Point from 
whence we ought to fet out, in order to fecure a Supply 
of fine Fruit through the whole Courfe of the Year, is 
| a right Knowledge of the Seafon in which each particular 
| Fruit attains its Maturity, either on the Tree or in the 
Confervatory ; and a regular Choice of thofe Species that 
are proper to be planted in the Kitchen-Garden, — 

Counte/s. Thofe that are moft excellent ought to be pro- 
cured for all Seafons, and one fhould never take up with 
fuch as are indifferent, except when the others are not to 
be acquired. ~ 

Chevalier. The Number of excellent Fruits is not ex. 
tremely great ; and I can eafily fet down their Names and 
Succeffions.in my Book of Memorandums. __ | 

Count. I promifed to furnifh you with the Particulars. 

Countefs. Let us begin with the Fruits of the prefent 
Month. | 

Chez alier. I always thought that Flowers were the only 
Produétions of May. 

Counte/s. We intend to entertain you with a Collation of 

‘Strawberries To-morrow. jee 
_ Chevalier. Does your Ladyfhip mean Early May 
‘fuch as will be red and tender. Pais, 

Countefs. 1 do, Sir: And if you are difpofed to be incre- 
‘dulous, I can even caufe them to ripen in the Month of 
April, -Laflare you, we had fome brought to Table two 

Days before we were favoured with your Company. 

Chevalier. | fuppofe the Stove is inftrumental in furnifh. 
ing thefe Novelties. 

Count. Not at all; the young Plants were brought from 
ithe Woods in Autumn, and were then tranfplanted into a 
Bed. Care was taken to give them a new Supply of Heat 
lin February, difpofing a Lay of frefh Horfe-Dung round 
the Bed; and the reft has been compleated by the Sun- 
_ Beams and Glafs-Bells properly managed, 

Counte/s. I propofe, within fifteen Days at moft, to pre- 
‘fent you with a Defert of early May Cherries, attended 
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by Strawberries in their full PerfeGtion, and produced by 
the natural Soil. 'Thefe are Part of my Revenues, and 
yearly receive them myfelf. As to the Manner of their 
Production, the Count will acquaint you with the Parti- 
culars. 

Count. In order to raife a Growth of Early Cherries, 
it will only be neceflary to train your Trees to the Efpalier 
in the beft Expofure ; and if you are defirous of forward 
Strawberries in an open Soil, all the Precaution you need 
obferve is, to take the Plants out of their native Earth, and 
place them at the Foot of a Wall fufficiently expoied to 
the Sun. The Flowers that bloom laft in Spring are to be 
retrenched ; but thofe which make the firft Appearance 
fhould be ftrengthen’d and aided as much as pofiible. Thefe 

are foon enlarged, and the Fruits they produce are rendered 
much finer by this Management. 

When the Fruit-Seafon of thefePlants is over, they thould 
be cut even with the Surface of the Earth, which will give 
an additional Vigour to the Roots; whereas, if the Stems 
are permitted to continue in their full Growth, the Roots 
will be exhaufted in nourifhing a Profufion of Shoots, which 
will bend fpontaneoufly into the Earth, and weaken each 
other by their immoderate Number. . 

A Bed of Strawberry-Plants will continue fertil for 
three Years; but a third Part of them fhould be annually 
deftroyed, in order to replenifh that Part of the Pilot with 
young Plants from the Woods ; and there will always be 
a fuficient Supply of good Fruit, when this Method is 
purfued. | | | 

Countefs. Strawberries and early, Cherries will be ac- 

‘companied by Rafberries and Goofeberries 

Rafberries. in Fune; and common Cherries will be 
Goofeberries. gathered about the Middle of that Month. 
ÿ | ‘Thefe will foon be fucceeded by the Mone- 
morenci Cherry, and the White and Black-Hearts, which 
are in the greateft Efteem. by : 
- Fuly is the Month for Red Fruits, and our Deferts will 
then be graced with all the Kinds I have already menti- 
oned ; together with the Engij> Cherry, 

Cherries, &e. which is fo generally valued for its Large- 
nefs and {weet Flavour: The Black Cherry 

e will 
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will likewife make its Appearance at the fame Time; and 
‘the Fig-Tree will then afford us fome Productions to 

grace the firft Courfes at our Entertainments. ‘Toward 
‘the Middle of the fame Month we fhall gather early 
-Peaches; the little Peach of Troyes ; Catalonian and Per- 
. drigon Plams ; the earlieft Apricots, and feveral excellent 
Pears, fuch as the little Mufk, the Magdalen and the early 
Rowfelet. 

Count. 'The excellent Flavour of the Mufk Pear is a 
Compenfation for its extreme Smallnefs. 

“This Fruit fucceeds beft on an old Tree, in Summer Pears, 
‘the open Air, and in a dry Soil. The Roufé 

Jfelet is not very common as yet, but deferves to be rendered 
fo, becaufe it is as forward as the Mufk Pear, and not only 

exceeds it in the Delicacy of its Juice, but is likewife feven 
or eight Times as large. 

Courte. Vhe latter End of Fuly furnifhes me, if I am 
not miftaken, with the pearly Mirabelle ; which is a large 
Plum, whofe Juice is exceeding fweet. When all thefe 
Fruits are properly intermixed, they may be formed into 
Pyramids, and other Imitations of Archite@ure: The 
Stories and Projections of which may be crnamented with 
fhining Colours; and they are likewife capable of being 
clouded in a very agreeable Manner. 

The Month of Augu/f, inftead of beftowing its Fruits, 

‘feems to lavifh them with the utmoft Prodigality. We 
are then regaled with large Figs, Cherries of the lait 
Growth, Apricots, and a vaft Variety of excellent 

Pears. m" 
… Count. The firft of thefe are the Mu Robin, which is a 
Pear of a breaking Pulp, and a rich mufky Flavour; the 
Cuiffe- Madame, whofe admirable Juice renders it worthy to 
be fkreened from the Winds, fince the leaft Blaft thakes it 
from the Tree; the long-ftalk’d Blanquette, much eftemed 
for its vinous Relifh and its tender Flefh ; the Skinlefs Pear, 
which is always too tranfient ; it is likewife very melting, 
and full of a perfumed Juice. | 

Countefs. I am very fond of the Caflolette and the Sa/- 
viati, which dre produced at the fame Time: Thefe 
Pears are very fit to be preferved with Sugar, becaufe they 

H have 
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have a rich mufky Flavour, and are not intermixed with 
any grofs Subflance. er | 

Count. The laft Pears of this Month are the Summer- 
Bon- Chrétien, and the Royal Mufk-Pear; they have a 
breaking Pulp, but are full of a perfumed Juice. : 

Counte/s. This is likewife the Month of fine Plums; but 
T fhould foon bewilder myfelf, fhould attempt to reckon 
up the feveral Kinds. . 

Count. The firft is the Monfeur-Plum, which is the fame 
as the Damafk-Violet of Tours. The néxt are the Damatk- 
Violet and the Damafk-Red. The three beft Damafk are : 
the White, the Green, and the Black, which eafily dif- 
charge the Stones like thofe already mentioned, and exceed 
them in Flavour, | 

The little white and red Mirabelle, the Apricot Plum, 
the Italian, the violet and white Perdrigons, together with 
the Diaper-Plum, are in great Eftimation for their excel- 
lent Pulp. The Saint Catherine is no way inferior to any . 
of the preceding Plums, efpecially when it has been fuffered 
to acquire the Wrinkles and Maturity of a proper Age on 
the Efpalier ; and to which it can never attain in the open 
Air, where itis too much expofed to injurious Shocks from 
- the Wind. i | 

Countefs. The Queen Claudia is, in my Opinion the 
fineft of any that has been yet mentioned ; and it would be 
a Plum of the utmoft Perfection, were its Colour as beauti- 
ful as its Juice is rich. 

Count. Its ever green Skin is fometimes tinged with a 
Bloom of Red; and this Operation is performed by clear- 
ing away the Leaves which fhroud it from the Beams of 
the Sun: But this Method, which fucceeds very well with 
Peaches, Apricots, and Pears, fhould be praëifed with 
Caution ; and, I fuppofe, the Chevalier knows for what 
’ Reafon. ae | 

Chevalier. *Tis becaufe the Fruit would. be injured, by | 
being divefted of a large Number of its Leaves, which may | 
probably contribute to its Perfeétion, and they nourifh it. 
without doubt, 

Count. It has been demonftrated, by Experiments, that 
the Perfe@tion of the Juices of Fruits depends on the 
Prefervation of their:Lieaves ; fince the Sap according to 


¥ 
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the Opinion which now prevails, never flows into the Fruit, 
till it has been circulated through the Foliage. It is cer- 
| tain, that when a Tree has been divefted of its Leaves, the 
Fruit, inftead of attaining its due Maturity, always dege- 
nerates and withers away. 

The Month of Æzgaff prefents us, at its firft Entrance, 
with the Magdalen-Peach, one Species of which is called 
the white; and another the red, and they are both very 
excellent: They are eafily diftinguifhed by their Leaves, 
which are more indented than thofe of other Peach- 
Trees. Welikewife gather at the End of this Month the 
| Miguonne, which is of two Kinds, the fmall and the 
| large : The latter is the moft amiable and perfe% of all 
| Peaches, and ought to be planted more than all the other 
Species. 

The. Roffane, the Early-Chevreufe, and the Belle-Garde 
prefent us with a delufive Form, and want the Merit of 
the Violet-Peach, which is the moft vinous Species, and 
appears about the Clofe of /ugu/t with the Brugzoz, to 
-which it has fome Refemblance. : 

Chevalier. What Difference is there between a Peach, a 
Brugnon, and a Pavy? | 

Count. The Brugnon has a flriped Skin: but the Peach 
and the Pavy have a Covering that imitates Velvet, or a 
fine Down: The Pavy and the Brugron refemble each 
other in their Inaptitude to quit the Stone, which the 
Peach always difcharges and ripens to a great Per- 
fection. 

Counte/s,. Let us now proceed to the Month 
of September; one of whofe fineft Prefents is Ths Roufielet- 
the Roufelet Pear, as well the {mall as the Pear. 
large one. | 

Count. I think I have obferved that thefe two Species 
are in reality one and the fame Fruit: They entirely 
correfpond in their Flayour and Finenefs ; and the Dif- 
ference in their Sizes manifeftly refults from the Qualities 
of the Stock on which they are grafted, or from the 

Soil wherein they are reared. It is undoubtedly one of 
the moft exquifite Species of Pears. Nothing can equal 
the Softnefs of its melting Pulp, the Delicacy of its 
Juice, and the excellent Perfume of its Flavour. It fuc- 
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“ceeds in every Soil, and efpecially in-thofe that are light. 
That which is cultivated at Rheims is the moft perfeét of 
any ; and thofe which are reared in Gardens, are much 
fuperior to the Roufelet, which its propagated in the open 
Country, a 

Chevalier. A Tree, that extends its Roots under an im- 
moveable Soil, can never enjoy the Benefits of Cultivation 
and Rain, like other Plants. From whence then does it 
derive its Juices? For my Part, I fhould imagine it to be 
incapable of imbibing any. : : 

» Count. It undoubtedly extraéts a conftant Nutriment 
from the Earth, and efpecially a Vapour impregnated with 
volatile Salts, from thofe Parts of the Soil where the Cavi- 
tics are deep and fpacious. We may form a Judgment of 
this Fact from the {ncruftations of Sait-Peter, which adhere 
to the Spiracles of Caves, and to the Walls of fubterranean 
Vaults. The fmall Particles of Salt, which are fo inftru- 
mental in exalting the Flavours of Fruits, are propelled by 
a Succeffion of other Exhalations. ‘They rife and floatin 
the Air, where the Tree expands a Profufion of Leaves 
adapted to their Reception. Thefe Salts likewife fettle on 
the ‘Tops of Buildings, from whence they are fwept by a ~ 

Flow of Rain, and conducted to the Stems of Trees, where 

they fink through the Cracks in the Ground, and a thoufand 

Canals which are opened by Worms for the Admiffion of 

Air and Frefhnefs. | 

The Reufeler is either accompanied or foon fucceeded — 
by three Sorts of Peaches, that contend with each other: 
for the Prize of Beauty and PerfeQien. The firft is the 

- Admirable; the fecond the Royal Peach, diverfified from 

the other by a little Tumor, which lengthens it in the 

extreme Part ; the third is the Purple or late Chevreu/e, 
which refembles the early Chevrezfe in its Form, but has 
not fuch a woolly Subftance. Its Red is of a deeper Glow, 

and from thence it derives its Name of Purple. F 
_ Countefs. The T'ardinefs of its Appearance is not one of 

the leait of its Qualities. It almoft fhines alone at the | 

Clofe of September. | 

Count. lf it has any Attendants, it derives confiderable 

Advantages from its Comparifon with thofe that ripen 


with | 
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with lefs Facility. Such, for Inftance, are the Magdalen 
Pavy *; the Niwette; the White Anai//i; the Admirable 
Yellow; the Tardy Violet f, and the Pavy of Pompone }.. 
The Month of September likewife brings feveral valuable 
Plums to Maturity,’ efpecially the. September Damafk. 

Counte/s. When there happens to be a great Scarcity of 
Peaches, their Place in the Defert is fometimes fupplied by 
thofe Apples that are called the Red and White Ca/vi/le ; 
the latter of which has, the more exalted Flavour, and is. 
capable of being preferved till Eajfler. 

The fine September Peaches difcredit moft of the Pears 
of that Seafon; we muft however except the Winter- 
Thorn-Pear and the Rouwfelet, which fuftains no Difhonour 
by appearing at the Side of the Pavy-Royal, and the Ad- 
mirable. 

Count. The St. Germain Pear || and the Engh/b Beuré, 
with an Intermixture of Grapes, are introduced to fill up, 
in fome Meafure, the Void between the Peach and the 
Beuré. 

Countefs. The Chevalier may add to the Obfervation he 
has already collected, that, during the firft 
Days of September, it is a to colour Winter Pears co- 
Fruits by an Art that is eafily praG@ifed, loured by Art. 

When we have an Inclination, for Inftance, 

to heighten the faint Complexion of the St, Germain and 
“the "Royal Winter-Pears, and efpecially a fine Bon-Chrétien, 
the Leaves that intercept the Rays of the Sun are cleared 
away, and the Fruit muft be moiftened, by drawing feve- 
ral Lines over it, from End to End, sas À a Pencil dipped 
in frefh Water. ‘The Sun afterwards refinesthis Water, I 
know not how, and changes it to a very bright and lively 
Vermilion, 


* So called, becaufe its Leaves are indented like thofe of the Wag- 
dalen Peach. 


+ Orthe Marble Peach, = * 
} Or the monftrous Pavy. 
, é Le] : 6 . 
|| Tt is alfo called L’ inconnue de Cheneau, or de la Fare, 1, e, the 


unknown of La Fare ; it being firft difcovered on the Banks of-a River 
called by that Name, in the Parifh of St. Germain, 
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_ Count. When the Seafon proves favourable, the Month 
of Oéfober compleats the Maturity of the fecond Growth 
of Figs, which are fmaller indeed, but much finer than 
the firft; and thefe, perhaps, with Melons, are the moft 
perfe& Produétions of the Year. | 

As to Pears, which this Month affords in great Plenty, 
T would limit their Culture to five or fix Species, that are 
melting and delicate. The firft is the Bewré, which is di- 
ftinguifhed, though perhaps improperly, into the Grey, 
the Red, the Green, and Golden Species. Thefe Diver- 
fities evidently refult either from the Qualities of the Stem, 
or the Temperament of the Soil. ‘The other Sorts are, 
the Long-Green Pear *, the Long. Green Swi/s t, the Au- 
tumn and Swi/s-Burgamots, the Dean’s, or St, Michael's 
Pear, and the Befidery; which laft never profpers but inthe 
open Air. 

Countefs. All thefe Fruits and efpecially the Autumn- 
Burgamot, are very excellent ; but they fuftain fome Dif- 
advantage by fucceeding the Beuré. 

Count. At the End of Auguff we gather 
Grapes, ripe Grapes; fuch as the Royal Mu/cadine, 
= whofe Flavour is exquifite; the Aufrian 
Grape, which is equally delicate, and whofe Leaves are 
_ diftinguifhable by their Refemblance to thofe of Parfley ; 
the White and Violet Grapes of Corinth, the mn, 
Which Species are compact and fmall, and have very litt 
Stone. September likewife fupplies us with the White, the 
Violet, and the Red Froutiniacs, which are excellent when . 
they have advanced to a compleat Degree of Ripenefs. 
But OGober is the Month in which thefe Grapes generally 
acquire their full Perfection, as well as the Gennetin and 
Malmfey Grape ; together with the Long Frontiniac, which 
only fucceeds in very hot Soils and favourable Years. In 
order to promote the Maturity of thefe Grapes, in thofe 
Situations where they have not a fufficient Warmth of 


* It is likewife called Mouille d’ Autonne, the Autumn Mouth- 
Water Pear. 


+ This is alfo known by the Name of Mouille Bouche Panche, the 
+ friped Mouth- Water, 
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Sun, the Berries, whilethey are as fmall as Peafe, fhould 
‘be thinn’d with a Pair of Sciffars, that thofe which are. 
‘fuffered to remain may be more effectually nourifhed.. 
Thick Clufters are the worit, both for the Table and the 
Wine-Prefs. 

Frontiniac and all white Grapes may be divefted of fome 
of their Leaves, and refrefhed with Water in a hot Sun- 
|fhine, This feafonable Supply of Moifture renders them 
foft, and tinges them with an amber Colour very pleating 
|to the View. ; | 

Chevalier. There are fome curious Perfons, who de- 

pofite Grapes and other Fruits in the early Part of their 
 Seafon, and while they are yet tender, in Glafs-Bottles, 

where they are properly matured by the Sun, and con- 
tinue uninjured for a long time. But I am apt to think, 
Grapes may be preferved by Methods: full more fimple 
than this. 

Countefs. I am acquainted with two that are very fuc- 
cefsful. The one confifts in cutting off long Branches that 
fuftain feveral Clufters, and fixing them on Hoops, which 
fhould be hung up in fome Place where all outward Air 
is excluded. ‘Lhe fureft Expedient is to hang them in clofe 
Boxes, or dry Cafks, that whenever we open one of thefe 
Stores to take out fome of the Fruit, the reft may receive 
no Prejudice. 

The other Method, which is ftill more certain, tho’ in- 
deed it creates more Trouble, is to leave the Grapes on the 
Efpalier, and to keep them wrapt up in.two little Bags, 
one of Paper, and the other of waxed Cloth, during the, 
whole Winter-Seafon. The Expence is inconfiderable, and 
need not be renewed for feveral Years.. The Mouth of 
the waxed Bag muft be drawn together fomething ftrait, 
that the Fruit may ftill- derive fome Nourifhment from 
its Stem, and not lofe much of its Juice by Evaporation. 
This Covering likewife fecures it from the Ravages of 
Birds, and the injurious Effeéts of Rains and Hail, and 
common Frofts, but, if the Cold becomes violent, there . 
fhould be an additional Shelter of Straw; by which means 
we may be certain of enjoying Frontiniac and other Grapes. 
till after Laffer. 
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Count. All Stone-Fruits difappear in the Month of No- 
vember ; but the Confervatory, at that time, refunds its 
depofited Fruits, which are gradually prepared to regale us 
at different Periods of Time. 

Countefs. ‘They feem to maintain a kind of mutual In- 
telligence, and one would be apt to imagine they had en- 
tered into an Affociation, to render us their Services in 
their feveral Succeffions. . 

Count. The Monfieur John is a Pear of an excellent 
Flavour, though it be fomething flony. The Vine Pear 
has a melting Pulp, and affords an exalted Relifh. The 
Lanfac, or Dauphin Pear, the Green Sugar Pear, the 
Marquis’s Pear, and the Petit Oin, or the Winter’s 
ji onder, are all melting Pears, enriched with admirable 

uices, 
The St. Germain Pear, which, of all the 
In December, melting Species, has alone the Privilege to. 
Winter Pears, | be exempted from a flaccid Softnefs, feems 
ambitious to perform the Honours of the 
Table in the Month of December. : 

Countefs. The Virgoleufe, which unites an engaging 

Beauty with a perfect Flavour, is thought by fome to have 
fuperior Pretenfions for adorning the Defert. The Anbrette, 
the Winter-Thorn, and the Landry Wilding, have alfo 
their Partifans, and feldom make their Appearance with 
the others, without occafioning fome Conteft for the Pre- 
-cedency ; which the Company generally decide, by tafting 
them one aftér another, in order to render Juftice to all 
the Competitors. 

Count. The three laft Species, together with the Good 
Lewis, are never perfecily fuccefsful but in the open Air, 
on old Trees, and in dry Soils ; and are intirely infipid in 
a cold and humid Earth. The Dry Martizx continues good : 
for feveral Months, and is an excellent Baking Pear. 7 

The laft Species of melting Pears, and 
In Fanuary. which renders itfelf the Delight of Fanu- — 
ary and February, is the Colmar. 

Countefi, The Franc-real*, the double Flower, the 


* {t is alfo callad Fia Or d'Hyver, i. e. The Golden End of 
Winter. 


4 Cadillac, | 
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Cadillat, and the Pound Pear, will grace the Defert 
for a very confiderable Time, and may afterward be 
baked. tof 

Count. The Fire infinuates its Particles into the Texture 
of Pears that are moft ftony, and impregnates them with 
extremely fine and palatable Salts, whole Efficacy is im- 
perceptible while the Fruit continues crude. 

Let us not forget the Royal Winter 
Pear, which feldom ripens till Febrzary, An February, 
and proves an excellent Fruit, when ga- 
thered from an old Tree that grows in the open Air. It 
affords us a Treafure at a Seafon when all the perfect Spe- 
cies begin to difappear; but the Bon-Chrétien is rendered 
the Refource of all the Winter, by its Beauty and the 
exquifite Sweetnefs of its Juice. The Bon-Chrétiens of 
Aujch and Touraine have a Finenefs of Grain that is almoft 
melting. 

- Countefs. When the Bon-Chrétien is too breaking and 
coarfe, we can teach the Fire to correct and render it a 
- very agreeable Regale. 

The Months of March and April have 
no Stock but this Pear, and the fineft Ia March and 
Kinds of Apples, which continue till after At. 

Eafler. Such as the Calville, the Enghfh 

Golden Reinette, with the Grey and Red Spice Apples. 
The little 4: fometimes pleafes the Eye with the Liveli- 
nefs of its Colours, and at other times delights the Palate 
with the exceeding Delicacy of its Juice. 

The Number of good Fruits diminifhes in proportion to 
the Advance of Winter: The Liberalities of Nature, and 
the Precautions of the Gardener, are at lait exhaufted. 
‘But when we feem to be impoverifhed, and deftitute of all 
the Accommodations we can derive from Fruit, the Miftrefs 
. of the Family opens a new Confervatory, which the had 
taken into her Regulation, and furnifhes the Table a-new 
with moit of the Fruits we have already mentioned. Ina 
word, fhe in fome meafure revives the Donations of each 
circling Seafon. . 

Some of thefe Fruits are candied, others are pre- 
ferved in Liquors, anda third fort is dried in a proper 
manner, 

| When 
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When the Quantity of Sugar equals the Fruit in 
Weight, the Confection will retain its Goodnefs the 
longer; but when the Sugar is only half as heavy as the 


Fruit, this latter preferves its natural Flavour in a better 


manner, but is fooner fubject to Decay: Its Corruption 
may however be prevented by a thin Spread of Sugar, 
which will afterwards confolidate like Cryftal round the 
opening of the Veflels in which the Fruits are preferved : 
Or, inflead of Sugar, they may be thinly covered with 
a Jelly of red Goofeberries. ‘The boiling of the Fruits fre- 
quently difengages their natural Juices, and enriches them 


with a Perfume that was not imparted even by their com- 


pleat Maturity. | 
Chevalier. This is very evident in Marmalades of Apri- 
cots and Mirabe/e Plums. : 
Counte/s. Several fine Fruits, and efpecially the Apricot, 


the Peach, and the Queen Claudia Plum, when they have . 


been fufficiently boiled with half their Weight of Sugar 
over a quick Fire, will preferve their excellent Flavour for 
a very confiderable time in Brandy. | 

The Ufe of moft Fruits may be prolonged to us, by 
drying them either on Hurdles in an Oven, or on Tiles 
in the Sunfhine; which laft is by much the preferable 
Method. When the Fruits have refigned all their Humi- 


dity, we may dhake a {mall Quantity of powdered Sugar 


over them, and keep them dry in Boxes. Some forts of 
black Damafk Plums will retain the Bloom and Azure with 
which they were tinged on the Tree. Brugnole Plums, and 
thofe of Tours, together with the Cherries of Montmoranci, 
and the Rou/féelet Pears of Rheims, may be properly dried 
without Honey er Sugar, or any other Ingredient; and 
the Pulp is more durable than that which is formed into 
Confections. Thus may the Generality of Fruits be taught 
to renew their Appearance in different Figures, and fre- 
quently with their natural Flavour, even when their flated 
Seafon is long pañt. | 

Count. Thefe admirable Fruits, which would foon decay 
when they have been gathered from the ‘Tree, acquire, by 
thofe éonfettionry Arts, a Confiftence that qualifies them 
for Tranfportation, and they are then conveyed from one 
Province to another. 
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| Countef. The Merit of dried Fruits is fill more exten- 
| five; they are wafted over Seas to diftant Lands ; they are 
:ferved up to the Tables of Monarchs; and proclaim, in 
‘the extreme Parts of the World, the Praifes of the Region 


‘which produced them, 
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The Prior. The CHEVALIER. 


of your written Collection which relates 

to the Choice of proper Fruits to furnifh 
out a good Kitchen-Garden. I have feveral Diforders to 
rectify in mine; for my Predeceffor crowded it with a Num- 


- ber of unneceffary Plants, and never confulted any Regula- | 


tion or Succeffion of thofe that are good in themfelves.. All 
thofe that are of any Value prefent me with their Produce 
at thefame Time, by which Means I am foon left deftitute 


FOU will oblige me, my dear Chevalier, 
by permitting me to tranfcribe that Part | 


of every Species. What you have fhewn me, in your Book 
of Obfervations, is a fure Expedient for acquiring the beft _ 


Productions the Soilis capable of affording ; and it exhibits 
all that neceflary and important Regularity, which the Count 
has obferved in the fine Kitchen-Gardens fo much efteemed 


by Noblemen of true T'afte, fince the Conclufion of the laft | 
Peace. Weare indebted to Lewis XIV for’ the Eftablifh- : 


ment of this excellent Method. 


Chevalier. Should not Monfieur de la Quintinie be rather | 


confidered as its Author ? 


Prior. When a private Perfon treats a good Workman | 


with Generofity, he only requites him for his Abilities ; 


but when a fovereign Prince carefles a great Genius, he 
may properly be faid to form it, fince he unfolds it to … 
View, and animates it to make thofe happy Efforts, — 


. which 
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‘which afterwards ferve as Models to others. The extra- 
‘ordinary Succefs acquired by Monfieur de la Qyintinie was 
‘lefs owing to his native Genius, than to his ardent Solici- . 
{tude to pleafe at once a Monarch of Tafte and the beft of 
/Mafters. This Difpofition enabled him to make thofe 
|Difcoveries in the Art of Gardening, which neither him- 
{felf nor any other Perfons, were acquainted with till then, 
| This Prince therefore has proved a more aufpicious Bene- 
factor to Gardens, than any of thofe who have rendered 
‘their Memoirs dear to Pofterity, by their Attention to pro- 
cure us a Variety of new Fruits, during their Expeditions 
jinto foreign Lands. : . 
_ Chevalier. Have we many Species that have been tranf- 
mitted to us in this manner ? 
Prior. You may read in Virgi/* and other Writers, that 
the Expeditions of the Gr&ks into Perfia, Armenia, and 
Media, have fupplied Europe with the Citron, Apricot, 
and Peach-Trees. The Wars of the Romans in Pontus, un- 
der the Enfigns of Lacullus, furnifhed that General with 
an Opportunity’ of conveying from Cerafus to Rome the 
Cherry-Tree, which was unknown in /ra/y till then. The 
Princes who engaged in the Crufades prefented us, in the 
twelfth and thirteenth Centuries, with the Damafk and 
St. Catherine Plums, together with feveral Species of Grapes, 
which they had collectect in the diftant Regions they vifited : 
But the Beneficence of Leavis, XIV, in formins Meffieurs 
le Nautre, and de la Quintinie, has furnifhed all France 
with mafterly Gardeners; or, I may rather fay, that the 
Gardens of Verfailles are become the Academy of Europe. 
The Art of Gardening, by a proper Improvement of 
the Energy and Produétions of Nature, has fupplied us 
with a Profufion of fine Fruits, whofe Duration is equal 
to that of the Year. To this Art we likewife owe ano- 
ther vegetable Treafure; which, though it be not 
touched with fuch fhining Colours, is yet rendered plea- 
fing by an immenfe Variety, and a-Succeffion of Plants 
that are always new and always ufeful. Iam fpeaking 
of Herbs and Roots, which formerly were not produced. 
till towards the Month of May, and never. out-lived the 


* Virg. Georg. 2. Plin, Hif, Nat, lib, 12. & lib. 15. Se&. 30. 
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fir Returns of Cold. But the judicious Condu& of the 
Gardener can now prolong them through the whole Courfe 
of the Year, and caufe them to flourifh in fpite of fcorch- 
ing Heats and chilling Frofts. 

Chevalier. Is this Branch of Gardening attended with 
much difficulty ? | 

Prior. Its Succefs depends on feveral little Operations 


which are foon attained by Praétice ; and it would be » 


lofing Time to give you a particular Account of the 


Rules. You fufficiently comprehend what is meant by — 


manuring, harrowing, digging, and ftocking the Earth; 
andhave no need of a diétionary to furnifh you with 
the Idea of laying out of Beds of Roots and Herbage, 


floping any. particular Bed, raking the Earth with an 


Iron Inftrument with two Teeth, to clear away the ufe- 


lefs Grafs that impoverifhes the efculent Plants; and of — 
opening Paflages to the Rain, and facilitating proper © 


Supplies of Water for the Refrefhment of the Plantation. 
Every one knows what it is to difpofe Glafs-Bells over 

trawberries, Melons, and other Produétions that are to 
be raifed in Hot-Beds; to furnifh a fupply of frefh Air to. 
one of thofe Bells, by raifing it with a wooden Fork ; to 
_tread down or break off the leafy part of the Herbage, 
in order to invigorate the Roots ; to check thofe Growths 


which rife too high, by cutting off the Extremities, that 


the Remainder may be rendered more fubftantial; to 
clear away all Redundancies from Melons, Cucum- 
bers, Grapes, and other Fruits; to bind Endive and 
Celery, in order to whiten them; to fpread Coverings 


of Straw over Artichokes ; to raife high Beds, and fink 
Others-to a Level with the Earth; and laftly, to afford 


them due Degrees of Heat, by furrounding them with 
Horfe-Dung. | 


Chevalier. À underftand the Signification of all thefe | 
Terms; but they feem.to comprehend abundance of 


Labour. . 

Prior. They contain nothing that ought to difcourage 
you, and the Execution of all thefe Particulars may be 
configned to the Gardener’s Boy, while we referve no- 
bler Cares for your Attention. It will one Day be your 
Province to direét the Labours of others; they will ren- 


| 
| 
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| 
ider you their Affiftance, and you fhall charge yourlelf, if 
pes pleafe, with the Order and Judgment by which their 
Works are to be conduéted. 
Chevalier. Suppofe our Family fhould intruft me with 
the Management of the Kitchen-Garden, in what Manner 
would it be proper for me to proceed ? 
Prior. It will then be incumbent on you notto fuffer 
many Part of the Garden to remain ufelefs, nor any Por- 
tion of the Year to be deftitute of Efculent Plants. You 
are therefore to acquire a particular Knowledge of the 
proper Seafon for planting every Herb and Root ; and 
Hikewife of the Length of Time they ought to continue 
in the Earth; that by knowing when one Species fhould 
“3 taken up, you may prepare an immediate Succeflion of 
others. 
| Chevalier. I am fenfible that every Circumftance is re- 
| de by the Knowledge you recommend ; but in what 
anner is it attainable? In my Opinion there are Thou- 
Mands of diferent Plants in a Kitchen-Garden. 
© Prior. This is fuch a Branch of Natural Hiftory and 
(Oeconomy, as is very important, and eafily acquired. A 
(Gentleman is curious to gain a right Idea of the Mexican 
(Cocoa, or the Mango of India. But it is certainly of more 
(Confequence to him to be capable of giving fuch proper 
(Orders as will prevent a Sterility of Afparagus, Peafe, or 
(Melons in their due Seafons ; and a Knowledge of this 
(Nature is eafily attained. 

Kitchen-Garden Plants, exclufive of Fruit-Trees, may 
ibe difributed into feven or eight Claffes. Such as Roots, 
\Werdures, or culinary Herbs ; Salletting, Furniture of Sal- 
Jet *, ftrong Plants, fweet Herbs, Legumes properly fo 
called, and Earth-Fruits. ; 
| Chevalier. What do you mean, Sir, by Legumes pro- 
perly fo called? | 
Prior. This Name, in Striétnefs, belongs only to fuch 
Productions as Peafe, Beans, Lentils, Frexch Beans, and 
Lupines ; but Cuftom has extended it even to Roots, and 
the Generality of culinary Plants. | 


# The French by Furniture mean thofe lefler Herbs that are the In- 
gredients of Sallets ; fuch, for Inftance, as Chervil, Crefles, Se, 
: Che 


# 
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Chevalier. If you pleafe, Sir, we will begin with Roots ; 


and I fhall be glad to know which are moft ufed, and in © 


what Seafons of the Year they are planted. 
Prior. Roots comprehend Turnips, Parf- 


Roots, nips, Carrots, Radifhes, Salfify, Skirrets, : 


Beet-Radifhes, and fome others. 


Salfify is of two Sorts, the common and the Spam, à 
or Scorzonera, whofe Growth is larger and more efleemed | 


than the common Species. Scorzonera is fown in Spring, 


and likewife in Æuguf. It continues two Years in the. 


Earth ; but it is cuftomary to fow a Bed of it annually, 


that there may always be a fufficient Supply. The com- : 


mon Salfify is fown in Spring, and continues no longer 
than the Les Seafon of the enfuing Year. Thefe Roots 


fucceed in a Soil that is fomething rich, and it ought to | 
be extremely foft and pliant ; otherwife the Refiftance this | 


Plant receives from a Mafs of Earth that is too compact, 
forces it into a forked Growth, which deprives it of all 


its Merit. 


Parfnips, and white, red, and violet Carrots, are fown, | 
during the Month of Apri/, in a light and fandy Soil, — 
which ought to have a moderate Intermixture of Humi- | 
- dity. It will be neceffary to hoe them, left they fhould | 


be impoverifhed by Weeds ; and all Redundancies fhould 
be thinned, as is practifed on the Salfify, in order to for: 


tify the Plants. ‘Their Growth may likewife be enlarged, | 


by cutting off all the green Tops half a Foot above the | 
Surface of the Earth; and if you are defirous-of affording © | 
them an additional Improvement, let a heavy Cylinder of _ 


Wood be rolled over the Bed in the Month of September. 


_ The Roots are drawn out of the Earth before the Winter | 


Seafon, in order to their Prefervation in the Repofitory, 


under a Covering of Sand. . 


Skirrets are to be fown and planted very thick, becaufe | 
they enlarge their Growth but little, and are only kept till ie 


Lent. 


Turnips are fown in Spring, that we may obtain a _ 
Growth of them in Summer. They are likewife fown | 
in Æuguf, and drawn two Months after. They muft be | 
preferved in fome dry Place, where they may be difpofed | 


into Heaps, and without any great Precaution, through | 
the? 
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ithe whole Winter-Seafon. The little Turnips of Chan. 
lpagne arein the greateft Eftimation, and never acquire the 
Ifame Flavour, when they are fown in any other Eu 
| Radifhes require the fofteft Soil, and frequent Refrefh. 
iments of Water. ‘They are fown, and afterwards ene 
iin the Month of February, by keeping them covered. 
They remain in the Earth no longer than five or fiz 
Weeks, and are then fown a fecond Time betwee: 
IRows of Lettuce and Endive, in order to Sheth Su es 
cof them through the whole Summer-Seafon. And 44 4 
M” capable of producing a double Growth of 
Beet-Radifhes are multiplied by Seed: The 0 
‘and tranfplanted in the Spring: ARE deka out ee 
before the Seafon of Froft, to be preferved under a Co: 
\vering of Sand. oh 
Potatoes * are Excrefcencies or Tumours, deta 
ithe Roots of a very high Plant, that has ne 
imitted to us from Tompinambo in Brafil. Others declare 
jit was originally brought from Cazada. 'Thefe Roots are 
‘very palatable when boiled, and refemble the Artichoke 
jin Lafte. 
. Red Trufles, or Apples of Earth, are of different Kinds 
Their Subftance is flefhy, and vegetates in fandy fubterra. 
inean Crevices; but they have neither Stem nor Root. 
Chevalier. By what Means then can they imbibe the 
“Juices of the Earth, and acquire Acceffions of Growth? 
| Prior. They abforb their Nourifhment through their 
'Pores, like Sea-Plants; and when they are advanced thine 
‘or lefs in Magnitude, they grow dry, and are then per- 
|petuated by their little Seeds, which are iderespinle 
‘Swine fearch for them with great Avidity, and when hey 
lhave found any by digging into the Earth, they utter der 
Joy with fo much Noife, as difcovers their good Fortune 
ito the Shepherds, who immediately drive them away with 
itheir Crooks, and referve this Acquifition for more deli- 
‘cate Palates. 
My Obfervations on the verdurous Clafs of Plants, will 


* The French call them Taupinambours, or Pars of the Earth, 


take 
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take up as little Room in your Book of Memorandums, as 
my Account of Roots. Verdures, or Culinary Herbs, 


are Sorrel, Patience, White-Beet, Parfley, and feveral | 
other Species, with which you are fufficiently acquaint- 


ed. 


Sorrel, as well the pointed as the round-leav'd, is pro- … 


pagated from little bright Tufts, or Seeds which are fown a 


from March to Septemter. A Bed of Sorrel may he cut. 


for fix Years, provided it be nourifhed from Time to Time, 


with fome Inches Depth of Compoft, and the Soil of a | 


Sewer. 
Patience is a Species of Sorrel. 


Orach is fowed in Spring, and is a very tranfient Plant. | 


It furnifhes Soops with an Ingreaient of a golden Com- 


plexion; and is likewife intermixed with fome forced — 


Meats, that are much efteemed. 


White-Beet is fown in March, and afterwards tranf- * 
planted. It is cut for daily Ufe, and fhoots out a fecond — 
Time, like Sorrel. Iris likewife preferved, during the 
Winter, under the Covering of Dung; and its Stalks will _ 
acquire a perfect Whitenefs towards the Clofe of the en- — 


fuing Spring. 


Chevalier: For what Reafon, Sir, is this Plant intermixed _ 
with a Growth of Artichokes? Is it in order to whiten * 


them in the Shade? 


Prior. It is rather to employ the Field.Mice, who will — 


then fpare the Artichoke, and exercife their Teeth: on 


the Stems of Beet, which prove more tender, and are — | 
configned to the Avidity of thofe Animals, without any 


Reluctance. 


Bitter Soops, which, however, are very falutary, and 
frequently preferable to foreign Remedies, are made with « 
Borrage and Bref. The Alleluja is more refrefhing, and « 
is a Species of Trufles, propagated by feveral Tufts, | 
'Thefe three culinary Plants may be multipied from Seeds, : 
‘in any Seafon we pleafe. | : 

Parfley, as well the common Sort, as the curled and < 
the Macedonian, which is more aromatic than the other si 
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two Species, is very ferviceable to us by its Leaves à 


and Roots, It is fown in Spring, and its Leaves fhoot w 
Out a-new, after it has been cut, The Macedonian Par- 


fley à 


es Segoe = 
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ney may be whitened for winter Sallets, like Celery, Which 
feems to be a fourth Species of Parfley. 

Spinage is fown in the Months of 4uguft and Srptem- 
Wer, and requires an open Spot of Ground of the beft kind. 
H'hat which is firft fowed is fit for ufe at the latter end of 
Autumn, and continues even in Winter. The other forts, 
which ought to be carefully covered, are the Manna of 
LL ent. 

Cabbages, whofe Species and Utility are generally 
nown, are fown in Spring, and ‘for feveral fucceffive 
Months, in order to furnifh us with a Supply in different 
Seafons.. They are tranfplanted at firft very thick, like 
young Trees in a Seminary, to prevent a large Plot of 
[Land from being wafted, while their Leaves expand but 
little. They are likewife tranfplanted a fecond time, 
xvhen they have acquired a competent Vigour, and their 
mutual Diftances are proportioned to their dueSpread. They 
are taken out of the Earth before the Winter-Seafon, and 
are hung up by the Roots, in order to their Prefervation ; 
for it may be more proper to plunge their Roots, in Sand. 
\We may be furnifhed with this Plant moft part of the Year. 

. Cauliflowers are fown and preferved like the common 
(Cabbage ; their beft Seeds are brought from Cyprus: and 
if we fow them during the Months of 4ugu/? or September 
in Trenches, that-they may be fheltered from injurious 
(Weather, and tranfplanted in the Spring, we may be fur- 
mifhed before the hot Seafon, and during the whole Year, 
with this. delicious Plant, which was formerly thought a 
great Rarity at the end of Autumn. à 

Brocoli, or the little Leaves which fpring new éon the 
Stems of Cabbages that have been cut, are ufeful in a Va- 
riety of Ragoûts, that are ferved up at the beft Tables, 
| Let-us now proceed to Sallets, which 
always conilitute an agreeable part of à Sallets. 
fine Regale. ‘Though the ufe of Lettuce, 4 
(Endive and Celery is greatly diverfifed in the Kitchen, ; 
yet thefe Herbs are the principal Ingredients of Sallets, _ 
and are render’d attainable in all Seafons, by fowing 
them every fifteen Days, and by the Inequality of Vege- 
tation, in each Species. Lettuces alone refrefh us pri the 

# | pace 
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fpace of fix Months and more, by their fucceffive Growths. 
Shell and Paflion Lettuces refit the Froft, efpecially if 
Care has been taken to difpofe them, during the Autumn 
Seafon, in a good Expofition, and likewife on a fhelving 
Bed. When thefe Precautions have been obferved, the — 
Plants will begin to cabbage in the Month of March. The 
little curled Lettuce, and the large one, will foon cabbage. 
in a hot Bed and under a Bell. The Royal Lettuce, 
the St. Germain, and large white Lettuces, the white Mets, 
and efpecially the George.Lettuce, cabbage as fuccefsfully . 
as one can wifh, even to the hotteft Seafon, when they. 
have been replanted in the natural Earth. We fow for 
the Summer Seafon, the Bologna and Genoa Lettuces, toge- 
ther with thofe that are white, red, and green, and all 
the other Species that fhoot up with fome difficulty. We 
fometimes bind them, that they may cabbage the better. 
The Perpignan and Paffion Lettuces fucceed even in 
Autumn. The Winter feems emulous to engrofs the reft, 
and is proud of thofe Corps of Herbage which his Envy 
will not fuffer the Spring to enjoy. 

The Roman Lettuce, when it has been properly fown 
and bound, is always ready to fupply the Place of other : 
Lettuces, in the Summer Seafon, when the Heat preci- 
pitates their Growth too much. 

This Crop is fucceeded by another of Endive and Ce- 
Jery, which continues through the whole Winter. En-. 
dive is fown from April to September, and is replanted at 
large, in different Periods of Time; after which it fhould 
be bound, in order to whiten it; and whenthere happens 
to be no Confervatory for preferving it under a Covering 
of Sand, it is ufual to place feveral of its Plants one a- 
gainft another, four or five Fingers deep in the Earth, and 
the whole is covered with a Surface of dry Dung. The 
_ Heads however ought to be aired, by removing the Dung 
in fine Weather; and this Precaution will preferve the 
Plants from rotting. 

Celery is fown in the Spring, and 
Celery, tranfplanted in Lines to fome depth. 
When it becomes ftrong, the Earth is 

heaped up againft its Sides, as high as the Leaves, which 
ought to be cut off. It grows white at the Expiration of a 
7 Month, 
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a Month, and may be kept in the Confervatory, where it 
continues to whiten, if the Air be excluded. 

Wild Endive, which is rendered ufeful by 
its Roots and Leaves, is fown in May and Wild Endive. 
whiten’d for the Winter-Seafon; and ifthe 
Heart be ledged in Earth or Sand, it may be cut three or 
four Times. : 
_, After this Account of Sallets, it will be proper to ac- 
quaint you with their Furniture ; which are moderate Ip- 
termixtures of fome particular Herbs. Some of thefe are 
the Produce of all Seafons ; as Pimpernel, for inftance, and 
Chervil; by which latter I mean, as well the common fort 
that is fown every Month, as the Mufk-Chervil, whofe 
Growth is uninjured by Froft. The other Claffes vary ac- 
cording to the Seafons ; particularly Green Purflain, which 
ts fown under a Bell, in February ; Golden Purflain, which 
is fown in a Bed in the Month of May; Garden Creffes, 
which are fown monthly during the Summer Seafon ; Water 
Crefles, which are not the Produce of a Kitchen-Garden, 
but are gathered from the Banks of Rivulets, and running 
Springs ; Bucks-horn Plantain, which is cut like Sorrel ; 
Corn Sallet, and wild Radifhes, which may be fown in 
the Kitchen-Garden, or gathered on arable Land, where 
they {pring up fpontaneoufly every Year. 

À greater Moderation will be neceflary in the Ufe of fine 
odoriterous Herbs ; fuch as Tarragon, the common as well 
as the Citron Balm, Engii/b Chives, Dittany, Anife, Fen- 

nel, Balm Gentle, Sweet Bafil, and Rocket. 

_Thefe fragrant Herbs ufually form the Border of the 
fquare Compartments, and are affociated with Thyme, 
Fiyilop, and Sage ; Lavender, Marjoram, and Rofemary ; 
Wormwood, and Camomile: Rue, Violets, and Savory. 
This lait may be ranged with Peafe and Beans, which they 
will ferve to feafon, with a Mixture of Lettuce. 

In order to elude the Severity of fome Winters, and to 
fecure an agreeable Variety for our Tables, due Prepara- 
tions are made at a proper time, for ferving up crude 
Sallets, with fuch as are pickled, Thefe latter are compofed 
of Catalonian, or other white Onions, Beet, Celery, and 
the Tops of Afparagus ; with feveral other Herbs and Fruits 
pickled in Vinegar ; fuch, for Inftance, as fmall Cucumbers, 
_ Stone Parfley, and Monks-hood, which are the unblown 
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Flowers of Peruvian Crefles, and very common at prefent ; 
 Crifla-marina, which is gathered in Places adjacent to the 
Sea ; and Capers which are not the Fruit, but the Buds of 
the Caper Bufh: and which, if they be fuffered to con- 
tinue long on the Plant, will be expanded into Flowers, 
and produce Fruit. The Caper Bufh delights in Ruins, 
and the Crannies of Walls. : % 
As the Generality of Legumes are very infipid, a more 
exalted Flavour is imparted to them from {trong Plants, 
whole volatile and poignant Salts may be confidered as na- 
tural Seafonings. All of them have fome Similitude to 
the Nature of an Onion, which is the Species moft in 
Eftimation. The other Claffes are the Leek, the Scailion *, 
the Efchalot, andthe Rocambole +. Garlick is fuficient 
to excite the moft languid Palate. It is much ufed in the 
Country, and may properly be called the Pea/ant's: Alexi- | 
pharmic, | -% 
© Chevalier. It proves a real Poifon to others ; and Horace, 
who had experienced its ill Efe@s in a Ragoût at the 
Table of Mecenes, imagined he was infecied with all the 
Poifons of Colchas. | | 
Prior. He had the Satisfaétion, however, of loading it 
with thofe Imprecations, which you undoubtedly have 
read, Ÿ. Le a 
Chevalier, 1 have interrupted the Culture of flrong 
Plants. | | 
Prior. Garlick is fown at the Beginning of the Springs, 
and is afterwards tranfplanted, that its Growth may be ene 
larged in a more unconfined Situation. It is drawn out of 
the Ground before the Winter Seafon; and may be pre- 
ferved as long as is thought proper, by covering it with 
Sand, in the Confervatory, or difpofing the Plants, one 
againft another, under a large heap of dry Dung. | 
Onions are fown and tranfplanted in the fame Manner. 
They are trodden down at the Beginning of September, to 
give them an Increafe of Subftance, and are preferved in 


* A kind of degenerate Onion, propagated only from Seed. 

+ A fort of Wild Garlick, otherwife called Spanith Garlick, which 
is multiplied both by Cloves and Seed ; and this latter is about the Big- 
nefs of ordinary Peafe, i 
: 4 Epod, Od. 3° à 
‘Heaps, 
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Heaps, from all Humidity and chilling Frofts, They may 
likewite be fown in September, and tranfplanted in Spring, 
to furnifh an early Supply. 

Real Legumes are Beans, Peafe, and Kidney-Beans ; the 
Species of all which are greatly diverfified ; and they ge- 
nerally {ucceed beft in a light and fandy Soil. Moft of 
them require the Aid of long Sticks for their Support, and 

à tree Circulation of Air, between the Rows in which they 
are planted, in order to render their Produce more plentiful. 
It is ufual to pinch off Part of the Stalks of Beans, in or- 
der to ftrengthen That and the Shells. This Expedient 
likewife detiroys Legions of Vermin that faften on the up- 

per Part of the Stem, where the Verdure is moft tender. 
If we fow Peafe from Month to Month, arid even in the 
Winter. Seafon, we may be accommodated with frefh Crops, 
throughout the greateit Part of the Year, and without any 
Difficulty to the End of OGober, The ref are dried, ta 
be ufed in Winter, f j 

When the Kitchen. Garden has afforded us this Profufion 
of Roots and Herbs, and Pulfe, it compleats its Liberali- 
ties by fuch Earth-Fruits-as are more eftimable than all its 
antecedent Produétions. Thefe Fruits are Melons, Cucum~- 


- bers, Squafhes*, and other Citruls ; Afparagus, Artichokes, 
‘and cur Lady's miley dapled T bifile +. But I fhall nor include 


in this Catalogne the three or four Species of Goofeberries, 
any more than Rafberries or Strawberries, which have 
been already ranged among the Clafles of real Fruits. 

Let us begin with Afparagus, whofe firft 
Culture is fomething longinitsContinuance: Afparagus. 
Butifitthen requires fome Degreesof Patience, 
a Bed of thefe Plants will afterwards afford you an ample 
Compenfation for fifteen Years, and fometimes more. We 
don’t wait till a Bed is exhaufted-before we plant another, 
but are careful to form this in a:Spot of Ground, which 
has not, till then; been appropriated to Afparagus ; by which 


* A fmall Sort of Pumpkin lately brought into Requet. = 
. T This is worth Efteem ; for’ the young Stalk, about Z/ay, being 
peeled and foaked in Water, to extract the Bitternefs, either boiled or 
raw, is a very wholefome Sallet, eaten with Qi, Salt and Pepper. 
Mortimer’s Hulbandry, Vol, Il. p. 1540 oie 
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Means the intended Plantation will receive a more copious 
Supply of the Juices neceflary to its Nourifhment. 

Chevalier. Since this Plant produces fuch a fine Increafe, 
I fhall be glad to underftand the Manner of its Cultivation ; 
and I begin to entertain a Relith for practical Philofophy. 

Prior. New Plants may be propagated from the Seed; 
but the moft expeditious Method will be to raife them from 
rooted Plants that are two Years old. Two Rows of thefe, 
adjufted by ftrait Lines, fhould be inferted in Beds that are 

‘three Feet and anhalfin Breadth; and the Path, by which 
they are feparated, ought to have a W idth of two Feet. 
"The Beds, which terminate the Square, are allowed but 
half the Breadth of the others, and are to receive only 
one Row of Afparagus. Along the Extent of thefe Lines, 
feveral Holes muit be opened, about fifteen Inches in Dia- — 
- meter and four in Depth; and the Center of each Hole 
fhould be oppofite to the Point where the Verges of the 
two other Openings are contiguous. In the Middle of each 
Aperture, a {mall Eminence muft be left, in order to fap- 
port a ‘Tuft compofea of two Plants of young Afparagus. 
Thefe the Gardener deprefles with one Hand, while he 
extends the Roots into a circular Spread with the other. 
When this Operation is compleated, he covers them with 
Earth, and then treads it down, that no Vacuity may be 
left ; and in this Manner is every Opening to befill'd. The — 
Beds fhould be funk a Foot lower than the Level of the 
Walks. ‘The Earth that was dug up before the Infertion 
of the Plants, muft be laid in a flanting Heap on the Path, 
from whence it ought to be gradually fcattered each Year 
with an Intermixture of Dung over the Bed, which will at 
Jaft be raifed as high as the Path. Four Years after this 
Plantation has been formed, you will cut very fine Afpara- — 
_gus, and the old Plant may be then returned, in order to 
be employed in a different Function. 

Chevalier: April feems to be the Seafon for Afparagus ; 
by what Means then are we furnifhed with fuch as are very 
tender, in the Month of Faxuary ? | 

Prior. They are procured at the Expence of. fome. 
other Beds, which are facrificed to promote their Ap- 

earance in that early Seafon. In the Month of Nowember, 
all the Earth is fcooped out of the Paths, which feparate the 
Beds, and the Hollow is then fill’d with frefh Horfe-Dung, 
ta 
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_to a Depth of three Feet, and a Width of about two. This 
Mafs is raifed eighteen Inches above the Level of the Soil, 
and when the Heat caufes the firft Plants of Afparagus to 
fhoot up, they muft be covered with Bells, through which 
the Light tinges them with the fineft Green. Thefe Belis 
fhould be covered with a Surface of dry Dung, during the 
Froft; and when any Snow has fallen, it muft be carried 

away with the Dung, to prevent its chilling the Plants, 
and the frefh Dung, which is fubftituted in the room of the 
other, ought to adhere to the Bells, and not to the Afpa- 
ragus ; becaufe it will whiten them, inftead of promoting 
their green Tinéture. When the Paths are likewife pro- 

erly recruited with frefh Dung, and railed to the Height 
they loft by the Difipation of the former, we may be 
certain of a Growth of green Afparagus in January; and 
it will continue fora Month or fix Weeks ineach Bed, and 
will be likewife renewed by proper Renovations of Heat, 
till fome other Plantation attains its natural Maturity at 
the Return of Spring. ‘The Bedsthat have been rendered 
productive by this artificial Heat, will require four Years 
for the Recovery of their original Temperament, and will 
then be qualified for a fecond and laft Operation. 

The Culture of Artichokes is attended with 
lefs Difficulty. The whole confifts inlodging Artichokes, 
them in an excellent Soil, enriched as much 
as poflible, in which the Shoots that have been detached 
from the ftrongeft Plants, with a few of their Roots, matt 
be inferted Chequerwife, and at the diftance of three Feet 
or more from one another, if the Soil be frong, that they 
may have fufñcient Room to expand their large Foliage ; 
they fhould likewife be fheltered from Frofts, by forming 
the Earth round their fhortened Leaves, or by covering the 
whole with long Dung fufficiently dry. ‘The beft Shoots 
are white, inthe Part where they adhere to the Roots; 
thofe of a moderate Goodnefs are formed into a Nurfery to 
be tranfplanted, as Occafion may require, into the Places 
of fuch as die away. 

When the Stocks are flrengthened, and checkt in their 
autumnal Growth, they will yield Fruit in the Spring ; 
and thofe which are planted in this Seafon will be produc- 
tive in Autumn. When the Stock, which begins to unfold 
its Fruit in the Spring, is cut low, it will fhoot forth new 
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Heads in September. Their Culture muft be regulated by 
Pi Obfervations, in order to fecure two Growths of 

'ruit, 

‘Chevalier. As the fame Plant is capable of fuch a double - 
Fertility, we need cate fuffer one Part of it to fhoot up in 
Spring, and check the other, which we intend to referve 
for the Autumn Seafon. 

Prior. This Precaution may be proper, when there is 
only one Bed of thefe Plants. The Artichokes of the fe- 
cond Growth, and efpecially thofe that are Purple-coloured, 
being divefted of their Leaves, and frung like a Row of 
Beads, with a Slip of Paper between each, may be pre- 
fered the whole Winter, in a dry Place, in order to be. 
ufed as an Ingredient with Mufhrooms, in Ragoûts, and 
Works of Paliry. 

Chevalier. How long will a good Plant late} 

. Prior. It generally decays at the End of four Years. 
Part of it, however, may be annually renewed, by whieh 
Means the Difcontinuance of its Frultilaets 3 is prevented, 
and even that Part of it which we deftroy has its parti- 
cular Ufe. We collect the Leaves of thofe Artichokes 
_ that are to be fucceeded by others ; we then bind and cover 
them with Straw, which ought to exclude the Air from 
every Part but the Top. They will then whiten like Spani/b 
Cardons, whofe Culture correfponds very much with that 
of Artichokes. This String of Leaves may be preferved — 
the whole Winter, in the Sand of the Confervatory, and ~ 
they will then be perfectly white, and lofe all their bitter 
Flavour. … 

Chevalier. Let us now proceed to the Culture of Melons. 

Prior. You forget the Cucumber, as well as the Citrul 
and Pompion; but we ought not to ‘difregard them. They 
are ufeful in Soops and Ragoûts, and furnifh Numbers of 
People with Bread and Medicinal Remedies. ‘Their Cul- 
tivation would be entirely agreeable to that of the Melon, 
were they formed with the fame Precaution. 

The Melon is one of the moft perfeét 

The Culture of  Produétions of the Kitchen- Garden, and 
Melons. one of the moft delicious Refrefhments that 

Nature, amidft her conftant Attention to 
our Wants, affords us in the Seafon of violent Heat. In 

order to raife it to as much Perfe&tion as we defire, i 

wi 
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will be neceffary to chufe an Expofure to the South, and a 
commodious Shelter, which ought to be fecured againft 
injurious Winds, by Mats properly difpofed. ‘The Beds 
fhould be raifed within a Foot of one another, that they 
may be heated more effectually, by filling the Interval be- 
tween them with new Dung, which ought to be recruited 
from Time to Time. ‘Thefe Beds muit be covered with 
a Surface of excellent Mould eight or nine Inches in depth, 
and intermixed with frefh Earth, together with Afhes and 
the Hufks of Grapes that have been prefs’d. ‘The Melons 
are fown in February, after the Seeds have been fteep’d, 
feven or eight Hours, in Water, or Wine {weeten’d with 
Sugar. The Seeds are fown, by fetting four in each of the 
Holes that are open’d along the Ling, and which ought to 
be at the mutual Diftance of two Finger’s breadth. Small 
Salleting may be likewife fown between the feveral Lines. 

When the young Melons have shot forth a few Leaves, 
they ought to be tranfplanted into another Bed, and five or 
fix of them fhould be placed under each Bell. Thefe mui 
be covered with Straw, to preferve the Vines from Froft, 
as well as from fultry Winds, which would infallibly fcorch 
them. Ifthe Bed fhould prove too hot, it will be ne- 
_ceffary to thruft a Pole into its Earth, at proper Intervals 
of Diftance, that a fuficient Number of Vents may be 
open’d, for the Evaporation of the immoderate Heat. 
When the Vines have attained a good Degree of Vigour, 
they fhould be taken out of this Nurfery and tranfplanted 
at Leifure, with their adhering Earth, into a third Bed, 
and at the Diftance of two Feet from one another. All 
luxuriant Shoots fhould be retrenched, in order to invigo- 
rate the reft of the Plant; but its Improvement is rather 
obftruéted, than promoted, by the injudicious Pra@tice of 
depriving it of the two feminal Leaves, during. its firft 
Growth; and afterwards of the Male-Flowers, which are 
improperly call’d falfe Flowers, fince the Plant has not re- 
ceived thefe Appendages in vain *. You are fenfible, Sir, 
that they render it very important Services, at the comple- 
tion of which they wither of themfelves, without making 
it neceflary for Man to aid the Operations of Nature, and 
to reform her, as tho’ fhe had err’d in her Procefs, 


* See Dialogue XV. of the firft Vol, 
[4 Chevalier. 
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Chevalier, But don't we a& as if we thonght it neceflary 
to rectify her Condu&t, when we thin the Fruits on a Tree, 
and clear away whatever is fuperfluous ? j 

. Prior. That Proceeding is not to be confidered as any 
Reformation of her Works. Man has an undoubted Power 
to form his Choice, and if he prefers a {mall Quantity of 
very amiable Fruits to a Profufion of fuch as are not alto- 
gether fo alluring, he may fecure a large Share of Nou- 
. Tifhment to fome, by retrenching the Growth of others, in 
a very regular Manner, and without the Implication of any 
Deficiency in Nature. This Method is properly obferved 
in the Cultivation of Mclons, and when there is a Certainty 
of acquiring two or three that are excellent on one Stem, 
all the others may be fupprefe’d, in order to embellith 
thofe that are feleQed from the whole Growth. 

When the Night happens to be mild and favourable, the 
Bells fhould be removed, that the Fruit may be forwarded 
by a free Circulation of Air, and frequent Refrefhments of 
Water, When the Melons have attained the Size of a large 
Orange, it would be fufficient if they are water’d once in 
three Days ; and when they have at laft acquired their due 
Dimenfions, all Waterings may be entirely difcontinued : 
__Drynefs itfeff being then proper to give them a more fweet 
and vinous Flavour, than they would receive from the Sap, 
were it diluted with a large Quantity of Water. à 

Chevalier. What a farprizing Variety of ufeful Fruits 
and Plants do we derive from an inconfiderable Spot of 
Earth! d 

_ Prior, Tam not fo much aftonifhed atthe rich Abundance 
of thofe Produétions, tho’ even this has the Air of a Pro- 
digy, as I am at the Wifdom with which they are all di- 
ftributed, in proportion to the Neceffities that are peculiar 
to the various Seafons and Climates. When the Earth is 
at Reit in the Winter Months, and fufpends its Fertility, 
in order to be re-impregnated with a new, Supply of Juices, 
we enjoy an ample Provifion of fueh Fruits and Herbs as 
are fubftantial, and capable of a long Duration. The Earth 
in the Summer Seafon daily diverfifies its Liberalities, and 
feems attentive to prefent us with fuch refrefhing Fruits, as 
are proportioned to the Fervours of the Solar Heat To 
this Clafs we may refer Stone Fruits, Melons, Figs, Peaches, 
and melting Pears, The Fruits are likewife as exaétiy 

adapted 
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adapted to the Climates, as they are to the Seafons. When 
we advance towards thofe Regions where the Suns daily © 
Revolutions are vertical to the Inhabitants, we conftantly 

meet with Fruits, that are not only melting, like the Me- 

Jon, but likewife acid, and replenifhed with Juice of an 
icy Coolnefs, qualified to allay the immoderate Rarefac- : 
tion of their Blood. Such, for Inftance, are Lemons, and 

Citrons ; Oranges, and Pine-Apples. When I return from 

the Torrid Zone, towards our Climate, I begin to difcover 

the Vine, and become fenfibie that it appears in thofe Parts 

of the Earth, where it is capable of acquiring a fufficient 

Maturity , in confequence of which, the Inhabitants of the 

‘Temperate Zone and the Northern People, whofe Blood is 

 condenfed by the Cold, are accommodated with fpirituous 

Liquors, capable of counterpoifing the grofs Weight of 
Air that gravitates upon them. 

Chevalier. But would not this Liberality of Nature 
be entitled to higher Strains of Gratitude from us, if it 
afforded all forts of Fruits of every Region, and every 
Seafon ? | 

Prior, The great Author of Nature is always liberal to 
his Creatures; but he ads with Oeconomy. in the Difpen- 
fation of his Gifts. If his Bounties had no Limits nor 
Regulation, they would foon be productive of the oreatell 
Diforders ; whereas his Oeconomy is the Source of innu- 
merable Advantages to Society. ‘This makes it neceflary 
for Man to be in conftant Exercife ; and he is guarded from 
a Multitude of Vices, by not being permitted to indulge 
himfelf in Indolence and Ina@ivity. He not only finds 
himfelf neceffitated to labour for his Support, but is made 
fenfible that the Fruits of the Earth are diftributed in fuch 
a Manner, as obliges him to exert all the Virtues and Ta- 
lents he has received, that he may acquire a Participation 
of thofe Bleflings ; the Refufal of which to one Country, 
| while they have been accorded to another, introduces a 
Train of urgent Neceflities, ardent Defires, and induftriou 
Efforts. The Accommodations that are proper and peculiar 
to each Province, place the feveral Inhabitants in a mutual 
Dependence on each other. Their Wants are the focial 
Ends that unite them, and they create a kind of Proximity 
between the moft diftant Regions, by the Means of Navi- 
gation, and areciprocal Exchange of their refpeétive l'ro- 
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duétions. Agriculture and Commerce, which are the two 
Mafter Springs that impart Motion to Society, afford Man- 
kind an Opportunity of exerting their Prudence in a right 
Judgment of mercantile Commodities and Manufadtures, 
‘and the proper Seafons for their advantageous Sale; and 
likewife prefent them with a Variety of Conjun@ures, in 
which they may difplay their Patience, in a Series of La- 
bour, and their Fidelity, in an Intercourfe of Traffic, as 
well as their Œconomy, in the Ufe of thofe T hings, which 
are not always fo attainable as they may be inclined to with. 
The fame View is evident in the Inequality of Seafons. 
Man in fome particular Months of the: Year, muft exert all 
the Vigour he poffeffes. He is obliged to employ himfelf 
in Tillage and Planting, in Sowing and Harrowing, in 
Replanting, Gathering and Selling; and is frequently 
charged with moft of thefe Occupations at the fame Time. : 
In another Seafon, he muft have Recourfe to a Number of 
Precautions; he gathers in whatever he has been able to 
fecure from the Rigour of Winds, and the Inclemency 
of a bad Seafon. He ftores up, he arranges, he preferves 
the Produce of his Land; and at his Leifure makes the 
neceflary Preparations for the enfuing Year. This mode- 
rate Exercife, which, to him, has the Effect of Repofe, 
enables him to refume more aëtive Labour in the returning 
Spring. | : 
Thus has the Deity been pleafed to honour Man, and 
to habituate him, if poflible, to his providential Opera- 
tions. He awakens and allures him to Induftry, by con- 
figning to him the Produétions he has cultivated, as well 
as thofe, which he is fedulous to acquire from other 
Quarters ; and by reducing him to the Neceffity of be- 
coming deftitute of many Enjoyments, when he negleéts 
to procure them; or of feeing them degenerate, when he. 
. faffers himfelf to be remifs in their Cultivation. — 
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HUSBANDRY. 


DA LO: Gil eo, 


The Prior. The CHEVALIER. 


™ INCE we are to be alone for a few Days, 
= We may lengthen our Walks as much as 
© we pleafe, without incommoding any Perfon 
~ whatever. - 

Chevalier. Let us take a View of the Country to-day. 

Prior. This Path leads us to a rural Scene of arable Lands, 
where you will feea Garden plan’d out in a new Tatfte. 
Chevalier. I am perfuaded, Sir, that it pleafes you, 
becaufe an Air of perfect Simplicity reigns thro’ all the 
Profpect. 

Prior. As plain and undiverfified as this Culture appears, 
it has coft more Labour than the fineft Parterre. 

Chevalier. { think, the Hufbandmen, in that Field, make 
. but a flow advance with their fix Horfes: Do but obferve, 
Sir, what vait Clods they have to turn ; can Seed be fown 
in fuch Maffes of Earth? 

Prior. They defer that Part of their Hufbandry till the 
“Month of September ; and the Land muft firft be ploughed 
a-new. < 

Chevalier. The Labours of thefe poor People are very 

fatiguing ; and I really pity their Condition. 
Prior. You have Reafon to be affected at their laborious 
Life ; but we are Objects of greater Compaffion than they, 
I 6 | when- 
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whenever we are unemployed. ‘They are only acting in 
their proper Order. ; 3 | 

Chevalier. 1 grant it, Sir; but there is fomething in that 
Order, which aftonifhes and perplexes me. When I cul- 
tivate a Flower, J am only engaged in a pleafing Amufe- 
ment; but when Corn is to be raifed, the Fatigue is ex- 
ceflive. Would not the contrary of all this have been 
much more reafonable ? I appeal, Sir, to your own Judg- 
ment in this Particular. Let it be a difficult Employment 
to propagate a Bloom of Violets and Jonquils; thofe who 
are willing to fubmit to the Fatigue may raife thefe Flow- 
ers if they pleafe; but I fhould think Bread ought to be 
procured without any Toil. _ 

Prior. Our Fondnefs for a Life of Eafe, naturally inclines 
us to think in that Manner; but if this Eafe be the very 
Circumflance which the Author of Nature intended to. 
banifh, can you imagine that you have any juft Caufe to 
complain? We are the Workmanfhip of his Hands, and 
he has regulated our State of Being, agreeably to his own 
Will. Letus therefore be attentive to the Wifdom of his 
Ordinations. Flowers and Fruits, the Pleafures and ne- 
ceflary Accommodations of Life, areall granted to Labour, 
_ and refufed to Indolence. But there is the utmoft Diffe- 
rence between the Labours that furnifh Man with fuch En- 
joyments as only minifter to his Delight, and thofe that {up- 
ply him with his Bread. The firft are entirely free, and feldom 
attended with Toil; the fecond are indiipenfabie and fa- 
tiguing. Providence was inclined to gratify Mankind with 
Flowers, and a fufficient Quantity of fine Fruits, upon eafy 
Terms; and the Principal Merit of thefe BenefaCtions con- 
fifts in the pleafing Impreffions they communicate to their 
Pofieflors. ‘The graceful Air of the Gift would have been 
diminifhed, in fome Meafure, had it only been attainable by 
‘Toil, and Mankind would naturally difregard Satisfaétions 
fo little neceflary, were indefatigable Labour the only Means 
of acquiring them. The Cultivation therefore of Flowers, 
and even of moft Fruits, is only an amufing Employment 
to Man, and the Exercife of an elegant and ingenious Cu- 
riofity, which requires nothing more than the Exertion of 
a moderate Induftry ; which, inftead of proving a Fatigue, 
is rather a Recreation to him, after his daily Labours, and 
is a Work that entirely refults from his own Choice. 
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The Circumftances are all different with refpe& to Herbs 
and Roots, that are Part of his Aliment, and Bread that 
conftitutes his chief Support. He is not left in the fame 
State of Indifference, in regard to thefe Particulars ; and 
as they are rendered abfolutely neceflary to his Welfare, 
they are to be acquired by a Series of real Labours, daily 
Affiduities, and the copious Sweat of his Brows. In a 
word, Providence has rendered thefe Toils as neceflary to 
a Man, as the Bread he eats, and altogether as intereiting 
as Life itfelf. 

But as painful as this Labour may prove, 
it is far from overwhelming him with its The Fecundity 
Fatigue. ‘The Earth, which requires the of the Earth. 
Aid of his Hand, animates him to induftry, 
by its faithful Compenfation of his Cares. Whatever it 
borrows of the Hufbandman, it punctually repays him, and 
with fuch an Increafe as almoft exceeds Belief. It multi. 
plies the Seed it receives, in proportion to his Diligence in 
its Cultivation; and is not fubieët to thofe impairing De- 
cays that are often occafioned by a Length of Years. It 
annually aflumes the Graces and Vigour of alively Youth, 
thro’ a Succeffion of many Centuries ; and when its preg- 
nant Womb has teemed with the moft fertil Harveit, the 
Repofe of a fingle Year, or even of a Winter, is fufficient 

~ for the Reparation of all its Loffes. 

Chevalier. I confefs my Miftake, and am now convinced, 
that Neceffity is the propereft Motive to incite Mankind to 
Induftry. But is the Earth, Sir, fo fertil as you are pleafed 
to reprefent it? 1 think, at leaft, there are feveral Soils 
abfolutely incapable of producing Corn. 

Prior. All Sorts of Soils are not qualified for the Produétion 
of all Sorts of Seed. Some are fo light and | 
fandy, that all the Juices, which have been The Variety of 
depofited inthem by the Air, are evaporated Soils relative 
in a fhort Time. Corn therefore, which re- to that of the 
quires a ftrong Nourifhment, would be in- Seed. 
capable of fubfifting in fuch a Situation. On 
the other hand, there are Soils fo impliant and clayey, that 
they are almoft impenetrable to every kind of Seed. And 
lafily, there are others that preferve a Mediocrity, more 
or lefs juft, between thofe two Qualities, and are capable 

| of 
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of different Productions, in proportion to their correfpond- 
ing either with the Nature of Sand, or with that of Clay. 

This Diverfity of Soils-is the Effe& of a wife Defign. and 
is evidently adapted to the Variety of Seeds; fome of which 
require alight, and others a grofs Earth; while a third 
~Clafs delights in a Soil of an intermediate Nature. 

Tho’ Corn is intended, by the Deity, to be our chief . 
Support, we are not deflitute of Variety, in that kind of 

_ Food, fince he has multiplied it into feveral Species ; fuch 
asWheat, Rye, and Barley; Millet, and Rice ; Oats, Mayz, 
and Lentiles ; Peafe, and a Number of other Kinds. Each 
particular Species of Grain has its Ufefulnefs and Propriety, 
of which Man is always the ultimateEnd. Some are in- 
tended for his own Nourifhment, others for the Subfiftence 
of the Beafts that ferve him, or to fatten thofe whofe Fleth - 

is partof his Food. Some Species of Grain furnifh him. 
with Liquors ; the moft common and nutrimental of which 
is Beer.. This imitates the fpirituous Quality of Wine, and 
fupplies the Want of it, in thofe Years when the Vine has 
been deficient; andin thofeCountries that are not favourable 
to its Growth. . ; . 

Wheat, which is the ftrongeft Nourifhment and Support 

- of Man, feldom fucceeds butin fuch Soils as are hot or 
vigorous, or, atleaft, marfhy. Rice, which is likewife a 
very fubftantial Food, delights in a moift and fat Land. Rye 

“profpers in a moderate Soil, and is fometimes contented 
with the lighteft. Barley, Oats, Buck-Wheat, and Millet, 
thrive in a fandy Ground, and will likewife grow in the 
beft Soils, when they have been well pulverized, 

Rice acquires it greateft Perfection in 4fa, where it is 
the ufual Food of the Inhabitants. There are likewife fome 
Soils in Europe, where it is cultivated with Succefs, as in 
Piedmont and Spain. Wheat and Rye are the Support of the — 
Weftern Nations, but their Ufe has been communicated to 
feveral Provinces in America, where they prove very prof- 
perous. Mayz, or Turky Corn, was originally the Food of 
the Americans ; but is now cultivated in feveral Parts of fa, 
and in our Provinces of Brefe, Burgundy, and the Franche 
Comte. | : 

The Variety of Soils facilitates the Progrefs of all Sorts 
Of Grain, and our Accommodations are multiplied by the 
Diverfity of thefe, A Grain which ferves for Food in one 

| Country, 
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Country, is frequently employed as a falutary Remedy in 
another. When any unforefeen Accident has deprived us of 
the Corn that was fown before the Winter-Seafon, fome 
other Species of Grain, which we fetin the Month of March, 
is fubftiruted:in its Stead. . A Cafualty of this Nature hap- 
pened in the Year 1709; but a Neighbourhood of different 
Soils affords the Inhabitants of moft Countries an Opportu- 
nity of regulating the Choice or Intermixture of the Grain 
they felect for their Food, agreeably to their Tafle and Cir- 
cumftances. In Confequence, therefore, of the wife Propor- 
tion, which Providence has eftablifhed between the Nature 
of Lands, and the Diverfity of Grain; every Soilis capable 
of fome Fertility; every material Want is relievable by a 
timely Supply, and every Temperament of Earth may be 
rendered fatisfactory to the refpective Inhabitants. 

Chevalier. But by what Means, Sir, can even the richeft 
and moft compaét Soils be rendered fertil, without any In- 
termiffion, and from whence do they derive the Subitance 
of thofe Harvefts which are annually reaped ? 

Prior. The Aid of Heaven, and the Co- 


operation of Man; are neceflary to form The Sources of 


e 


Inftead of receiving from the Air thofe chi- 


good Soils, and continue their Fertility. the Herth s Fer 
cundity. 

merical Influences, which were formerly * 

fappofed to defcend from the Moon and Stars, they derive 

from it chofe fubitantial Emanations, which are compofed 

of Water, and Oil ; Salts, Air, and Fire ; by whofe Miniftra- 


tion the various Soils are really augmented, and worked 


into Action, while Man’s Province is to furnifh their Cul- 
ture and Manure. 

The Efe&s of Culture frequently open the Surface of a 
Field, and facilitate the Influx and Diftribution of the 
Principles of Vegetation; and yet the Multitude of Seeds 
that imbibe them, and the Evaporation, which is propor- 
tioned to the porous Qualities of the Soil, would foon ex- 
haut it of all its Fertility, if it were not recruited with a 
Manure capable of fupplying it with a new Subftance and 
a frefh Flow of Juices. 


© Strong Soils require much Cultivation, and are fatisfied 


with a light Manure; but Lands, that are thin, demanda 
firong Manure and a light Culture. | 
As 
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As ftrong Soils are naturally compact, and have not many 
Vacuities between their conftituent Parts; and as their 
Surface is frequently hardened like an Incruftation; their _ 
Earth continues in a State of Chillnefs, Intra@ability, and 
Inaétion, and they remain unfufceptible of the Sun’s In- 
fluence, and the Impreffion of the Atmofphere, till they. 
have been meliorated, by Hufbandry, to a confiderable 
Depth, and are entirely reduced toa fine Powder, whofe 
Parts are eafily feparated. | 

Lean Soils, on the contrary, being all incompaét, and 
without a fuffciency of Depth, their Sterility would be in- 
creafed, by being opened too much, and by the Inverfion 
of their lower Earth, to the Surface. It will be moft proper 
therefore, to aiford them but a fuperficial Culture. This 
Diverfity of Soils has occafioned a Difference in the Ploughs 
that are appropriated to them. | | 

Chevalier. 1 thought they had been all formed by the 
fame Model. 

Prior. Let us go and take a near View of 

The Plough. that, which appears at the farther End of 
the Field. —— This you fee is flrong, and 

armed, firft with a larger Coulter, which cuts the Earth, and 
- difpofes it to fuftain a more fpacious Opening ; fecondly; 
with a large Share, or triangular Iron, with a pointed Ex- 
tremity, and two flat Sides, for the more commodious En- 
largement of the Furrow, and to break up the Soil, as it 
follows the Track of the Coulter; thirdly, with a large 
Earth Board, whofe Situation being always towards the 
Furrow that is already traced out, throws off, and inverts 
on the fide of it, the greateft Part of the Earth of the new 
Furrow, which is opened next. ‘This heavy Plough is 
referved for ftrong and deep Soils, over which it is drawn 


by four, and fometimes by eight or ten Horfes, orasmany ~ 


Oxen. ‘There is another fort.of Plough, much lighter and 
. lefs than this, and which operates fufficiently, with a 
fhort and narrow Share. When only two Horfes work this 
Plough, it will throw up a thin Soil as much as is neceffary ; 
becaufe the Huibandmen are cautious of opening it to a con- 
fiderable Depth, left either the nutrimental Moifture fhould 
evaporate, or a worle Vein of Earth than that, which is 
furrowed, fhould be raifed to the Surface. 


Chevalier. 
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Chevalier. The Quarter where we walk at prefent is 
covered with the fineft Verdure ; but I muft defire you, 
Sir, to inform me, why that diftant Spot remains uncul- 
tivated, 

Prior. Arable Lands are generally ranged into three 
Divifions, which are almoit equal. One of thefe is fown, 
before the Winter-Seafon, with Wheat and Rye; or elfe 

with Meflin, which is a Mixture of both. The fecond 

| Divifion muft be allowed a Winter's Fallow, and may be 
fown in the Spring, with the fmaller Grain ; as Oats, and 
Barley; Lupines, Lentiles, and fome other kinds, which 
‘are called March, becaufe they are fown in that Month, or 
rather in ApriZ. The third Divifion is fuffered to lie fallow, 
but is not altogether inadtive, during that feeming Repofe ; 
for befides fome Branches of Hufbandry that afford it a pro- 
per Exercife, it is continually receiving fertil Supplies. It 
acquires a Richnefs from foft defcending Snows; it is 
-moiftened by genial Dews and Rains ; and even the Winds 
waft prolific Salts and Juices into its Bofom. It treafures 
up thefe Gifts for the enfuing Year; and its Inaëtivity, in- 

ftead of being a Relaxation from preceding Toils, is a Series 
of Preparatives, and an Acquifition of Materials for new 
Productions. 

Chevalier. Bread is Part of my daily Diet; and yet I 
~fincerely acknowledge, that [ have but a confufed Idea of 
the Methods by which Corn is raifed.- Numbers of other 
Perfons, by being confined, from their Infancy, to the 
Walls of Paris, like myfelf, have only obtained a tranfient 
View of thefe Things, and never beheld them in their re- 
gular Succeffion. It would therefore be fome Satisfaction 
to me, to have aright Knowledge of the ordinary Culture 
and Progrefs of Corn. 

Prior. Let us begin with Tillage. There 
are three Seafons, wherein this Branch of The Order 
Hufbandry is abfolutely neceffary for Wheat of Tillage, 
and Barley. The firft is performed in Au- 
tumn, on thofe Lands that have produced a Harveft of the 
March Grain. This Operation, inflead of opening the 
: Earth to any confiderable Depth, only prepares it in a pro- 
per Manner, and deftroys the fprouting Weeds. Some 
Farmers defer this Tillage to the End of Winter. 
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The fecond is performed in Spring ; and, in fome Parts of 
the Country, at Midfummer. The Plough ought to work 
deep in flrong Soils, as it likewife fhould in the third Tillage, 
which precedes the Seafon for Sowing. . Thefe three Ope-. 
rations are fometimes infufficient, and it will be neceflary 
to break the Land a-new, by caufing the Plough to pafs 
tran{verfly over the former Furrows *. But the Hufband- 
men are cautious of having Recourfe to this Expecient, in 
Lands that are too moift and fpungy, where the Furrows 
ought to be funk deep, and in a Pofition as flanting as pof- 
fible, to facilitate the Difcharge of Water. 

‘fhis Branch of Hufbandry, twice performed, will fufice . 
for the arch Grain; the one before Winter, the other in 
Spring. I fhall not dwell on that Part of Tillage, which is 
praëtifed as foon as the Land has been fown ; fince it is not 
fo much a Cultivation of the Soil as a Precaution for cover- 
ing the Seed. This Operation is performed on ftrong Soils, 
with a Harrow, which isa large Inftrument made of heavy 
Wood, armed with Iron Spikes, or little wooden Pegs, in 
order to fcatter the Earth lightly over the Seed, which would 
have too deep a Surface of Ground to pierce through, were 
it covered by the working of the Plough-Share. In light 
Soils, this Labour is performed with a little Plangh, that 
the Earth may more effeCtually cover the Seed, which 
would foon be divefted of all its requifite Juices and Sub- 
fiance, if only a thin Surface of Soil was drawn over it by 
the Harrow. | 

Manure is altogether as important as Til- 
Manure, lage. It is fometimes required for the bef 

Lands, and is always neceffary to thofe that 
are weak. A good Soil is not dunged, when we require no- 
thing from it but a fmall Grain ; but even this will not be 
produced by weak Land, without the Aid of a Manure. _ 

Chevalier. What are the particular Ingredients that give 
Fertility to Land? : ’ 

Prior. This Manure, which compleats what the Dews of 
Heaven had begun, is the moft contemptible Subftance upon | 
the Face of the Earth; and is chiefly compofed of the 
Litter taken from Stables, and Sheep-folds, Dove-Houfes, 


#——profciflo quae fufcitat æquore terga, 
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Hen-coops, and the Dwellings of all domeftic-Animals, 
furnifh Manures that-differ in their Degrees of Heat; and 
‘which being blended together, as well as quenched and 
corrected by each other, replenifh the Land with all the 
Fertility it had loft. 

We may add to this Intermixture all Sorts of Straw, 
Stubble, Shells of Pulfe, ufelefs Leaves, and the Refufe of 
Garden Herbage. Rotten Wood has ever more Subftance 
and prolific Salts, than any of the other Manures I have 
mentioned. Prudent Farmers throw together, either in 
one or feveral Heaps, Chimney and Oven-Soot, together 
with Rags, the Hair of Animals, Cuttings of Leather, 
Skins of Beafts, Bark of Trees, Lees of Wine, Sediments 
of Oil, Malt-Duft, Tanners Bark, and Dyers Lees. They 
‘likewife wath the Whole with Soap-Suds, which are com- 
monly thrown out of the Laundry as ufelefs ; though Soap 
is impregnated with Oil Salts, which are the principal Ele- 
ments of Plants. 4 

No Kind of Manure has more prolific Qualities than the 
Soil which is fwept from populous Cities, and efpecially 
‘thofe where a great Number of Kitchens, and Dyers of 
Wool, are continually difcharging into the Streets a fat and 
oily Sediment, which is very beneficial to Corn. : 

The Hufbandmen, in fome Conntries, fave the expenfive 
Carriage of Dung, by imparking Sheep, and fometimes 
Cows, on the Land intended to be manured. 

Chevalier. X have feen feveral Parks of this 
Nature. They are fquare Inclofures*, made Parks. 
of Ofier-Twigs, in which the Sheep are fhnt Nos 
up during Night. But how is it poffible for them to continue 

~expofed in fuch a Manner, to the Injuries of the Air? 

Prior. The Nights are mild and fapportable, from the 
End of Funeto November; and Parks may be ufed with- 


# Thefe Inclofures are formed of Ofier-Hurdles, ten Feet in Length, 
and fix in Height, and are fupported by Stays laid crofs the Tops and 
flanting towards the Earth. Four of:thefe Hurdles will inclofe fifteen 
Sheep, On each Side another Hurdle is difpofed only in Length, in 
order to ‘contain as many fifteens of Sheep. But if a Hundred of 
thefe Cattle are inclofed in a long Square, which has only one Hurdle 

for its Breadth, another Hundred may be introduced, by the Addition 
of one Hurdle in Breadth, by which Means the Inclofure will be im- 
mediately doubled. . . ’ 


ont 
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out the leaft detriment during that Period. The Wool of 
the Sheep is likewife foftned, and brought to Perfection, by 
its being alternately expofed to Dews and Sun-fhine. It is 
always cuftomary to form two Parks or Inclofures, con- 
tiguous to each other ; one of which is full, and the other 
continues empty, becaufe the Sheep are removed out of one 
into the other, at three in the Morning, that a fucceflive 
Warmth may be imparted to all the Land. The two Parks 
are afterwards transferred to a new Situation, in order to 
perform the fame Functions the next Night; and with 
thefe the Shepherd likewife removes his little rolling Hut, 
where he fhuts himfelf up in the Evening, with his faithful 
Dog, that he may be prepared to guard his Flock from 
‘Wolves and Robbers. | 

Chevalier. The Peafants, in fome Parts, burn the Turf 
that covers their Land; and I could be glad to know what 
Advantage they derive from a Practice that covers all the 
Country with a hideous Gloom of Smoak. 

Prior. Your Curiofity, Sir, fhall be fatisfied. Befides the 
Manures I have already mentioned, there is another which 
is exceedingly efteemed, and qualified to fupply the Place of 
all the reft, efpecially on fat Lands, ifa fufficient Quantity 
of it can be obtained. The Manure, of which I am fpeaking, 
is Afhes, and particularly thofe of Wood, or any other 
Matter that has a due Subflance, and is impregnated with 
_ nutrimental Particles. Soap Athes * aresfound, by Expe- 
rience, to be very ufeful. The Afhes of all Sorts of Herbage, 
and Brambles are the only Refource of the Inhabitants of 
Ardennes, and feveral other Countries ; where the Growths 
of Mofs, Fern, and Heath, denote a natural Sterility of 
Soil. Thofe poor People peel their Lands; or, in other 
“Words, pare off the ‘Turf, with whatever adheres to it; 
after which, they form it intolittle Heaps, leaving a Va- 
cancy in the lower Part, and then fet it on Fire. When 
it has been thoroughly confumed, they: fcatter the Afhes 
_ over the Land, which is qualified by this Expedient for. 
producing a fine Crop of Rye. They fometimes perform 
the fame Operation in their Forefts where, as foon as the 
‘Timber has been felled, and the faleable Wood carried off, 
they burn the leffer Branches, with the Chips and Leaves, 
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h Conjunétion with Thorns and Briars, They afterwards 
oreak up the Ground with a Pick-Ax, it not being prac- 
icable for the Plough to pafs amid ft the Stumps that remain 

nthe Earth. The Afhes, which they then fcatter upon 
the Land, are always repaid with a rich Harveft. 

: Some Farmers referve Afhes, Soot, and all Manures of 
an eafy Carriage, for the moft diftant Parts of their Land. 
Others intermix Afhes with Straw, and carefully referve the 
whole, either in a Pit lined with Brick or Stone, or, at leaf, 
on a clayey Soil, where nothing can be loft. The moft 
udicious Farmers have likewife the Precaution to make an 
advantageous Ufe of the Projection of a Roof, when it is 
capable of floping over the whole Heap, and preventing 
he Rain, or any other Flow of Water, from wathing away 
he Oil and Salts which conftitute the chief Merit of the 
Manure. When a Stock of Compoft is not properly fe- 
cured at the Bottom, or covered with fome Shelter, it fre- 
quently degenerates into a ufelefs Sediment. 

Chevalier. 1 fhall be careful to remember this Obfer- 
wation. 

Prier. This Compoft is fpread over the Land, at the fe. 
cond or third Tillage, but moft commonly at the fecond ; 
that the Salts may be fufficiently diflolved, and blended with 
the Earth, before they can fuftain any Diflipation. 

Chevalier. It is very furprifing, that our Food fhould be 
procured by the Inftrumentality of fuch vile and naufeous 
Materials. 

- Prior. Say rather, my dear Chevalier, that it proves a 

very happy Circumftance, and is juftly entitled to our Ad- 
miration ; fince thofe Things that are moft offenfive to us, 
are fuddenly changed into the Accommodations we chiefly 
need. 
… Chevalier. I enter into your Thoughts, Sir, with Pléa- 
fare, and am fenfible that my Conceptions are always er- 
roneous, when I indulge any complaining Expoftulations 
againft the Works of God. This Mafs of Impurities would 
be daily accumulated all around us, and would render our 
Habitations pernicious and infupportable, if we had not 
an Opportunity of difpofing it in a proper Place. 

Prior. ‘Uhere is fomething more fill ; for we not only 
can difcharge it in our Lands, but are agreeably compelled, 
by their need of it, to free ourfelves from this offenfive 
Ye Malis, © 
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Mafs. Letus remove it then to a fuficient Diftance; let 
us even banifh it from our Thoughts, and be only attentive 
to the lovely Verdure, into which it has been fo happily: 
converted, in order to be rendered the Source of Riches and. 
Delight. Gardeners are as incapable of transforming Sub 
flance, and changing Straw into Gold, as Philofophers 
themfelves. A Hand more potent than their own enriches: 
them, by educing, from this vile Refufe, the melting Melon, 
the vinous Peach with its fplendid Hue, the juicy Fig, the 
perfumed Pear, and the foodful Corn ; whofe Tafte, though 
it be fimple, is always attra@ive, and is counted preferable: 
to the moll delicately poignant and exalted Flavours. 

Chevalier. This Transformation is daily accomplifhed 
in our View, tho’ the Manner of it be imperceptible. 

Prior. Hitherto we have only mentioned fuch Manure 
as impart a tranfient Fertility ; but there are others, which, 
in fome Meafure, change the Nature of the Soil itfelf, om 
render it prolific for twenty or thirty Years at leaft. i 

The firit Manure proper for effecting thefe lating Changes 
as. Marl, which is a Species of white Clay that is friable, 
notwithflanding its Fatnefs. This is found in Beds of dif- 
ferent Degrees in Depth ; and when it has been fpread over | 
our Land, it diffolves, and by its Incorporation with the 
‘arth, contributes to ite Fertility. It warms and animates 
the coldeft as well as the flrongeft Soils ; but its real Func-. 
tion is to meliorate thin Land, which it impregnates with | 
Salts, and prevents its immoderate Evaporation, by conden- 
fing its Parts. ee .' 
- This precious Manure was known ‘to the Greets, and! 
Romans, and likewife to our Anceftors. the Gauls*. We! 
nay, perhaps, have fome Difficulty to procure a fufficient | 
Quantity of white Marl ; fince it is not very common ; bug; 
feveral Naturalifts are of Opinion, that Beds of Potters Clay, , 
and other compaét Subftances, which are almoft univerfally : 
under our Feet at unegual Depths, would produce the: 
fame Effet. They even aflure us, that they have made: 
frequent Experiments of its Efficacy. in feveral Places, and| 
generally with equal Succefst. It is very cuftomary, in| 
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England, to ufe white Clay, on thin Lands, fome of which, 
when they have been intermixed with the firt Clay that 
‘could be found in the Neighbourhood, were productive of 
fine Wheat, for the Space of forty-eight Years. hy 
- The fame Benefits that are derivable from Marle, and 
perhaps from good white Clay, may be imparted by Sand 
and Gravel to thofe Soils that are ftrong and moift, and 
whofe Parts are not eafily feparated. Thefe prolific Qua- 
ities refide more peculiarly in a Species of dry Earth, that 
is moft commonly found near Mines of Iron. 

= Thofe Perfons who are able to bear the Expence of a 
Lime-Kiln near their Farms, and can eafily be furnithed 
with fuch Stones as are proper to be calcined, or diffolved 
by Fire, may ftrengthen the lighteft Lands, and fubdue the 
hardeft into Pliancy. - 

___ Thofe Shells which are fometimes found in Beds, or large 
“Heaps under the Earth, or about its Surface ; the Shells 
likewile of Oytfters and Mufcles ; Sea Sand, and Sedge, 
which. is a kind of Herd that grows on the Shores —— 
Chevalier. I know it very well, and have feen Paniers of 
Oyflers coveted with it. | 

Prior. All Parcels of Matter whatever, that are capable 

of producing large Quantities of Salts, will communicate 
 Fertihty, when they are properly difpofed upon Lands. 

It will frequently be faficient to form an Intermixture 
of natural Barth, and to dig a Pit to the Depth of a few 
Feet, and in the Corner of a Field, for the working up of 
this Compofition. We daily meet with Inftances of Oeco- 

nomy in Elufbandry, by which marfhy Soils that were en- 
tirely ufelefs, and even unfalutary and pernicious, are con- 
verted into excellent Soils, by being fupplied with Gravel, 


at a ‘Pime when the Horles are unemployed in any other” 


"Work. | 

The Invention of Fertilizing Lands, by an Intermixture 
of the Surface, not only with white Clay, bat likewife 
with the fir common Earth that occurs in digsing, is far 
Vfrom-beins any Novelty ; fince it was prattifed in Pliny’s 
‘Time, by the Inhabitants of the Countries adjacent to 

Cologne and Bonne. ice 
You may judge, my dear Chevalier, by all the Species 
of Manures, which are every where to be found either on 
the Surface, or in the Bowels of the Earth ; what a Number 
| of 
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of Expedients are offered, by Providence, to Man, for the 
Supply of his Neceflities, and to corre& the Infertility of 
his Land. His Domain is not limited to the Surface of 
a Soil, but he is made confcious, that the Deity has been 
pleafed to conftitute him the Mafter and Monarch of -the 
Earth, by leaving to his Induftry the honourable Care of © 
its Improvement and Melioration. | 

Let thefe Preparatives to Hufbandry be our Subje& for 
this Day. We will take another Opportunity to depofite 
the Cornin the Earth, and fhall then endeavour to purfue 
it through all its Progrefs, till we have at laft converted it 
into Bread. 

Chevalier. If we are Mafters of fo many Expedients for 
the Improvement of Land, ali Complaints of the bad 

~~Qualities of the Soil we pofiefs are very unjuft, fince they | 
may be rectified by a little Labour. “i 

Prior, I can inform you of a very fingular Event, of 
which I myfelf was a Speétator for fome Years. : 

The whole Patrimony of a certain Peafant confifted of 
two little Spots of Ground, which would hardly produce a 
fall Crop of Oats, or Turky Wheat. The poor Man was | 
defirous of raifing a Growth of Corn, but as he was not 
provided cither with Cattle or Manure, he opened a Pit, 
in a Corner of one of his Pieces of Land, and dug out a 
black Sand, which he fcattered over the Surface of his 
Ground. He afterwards manured the other Piece, which 
lay adjacent to the high Road, with the very Earth that. 
he had heaped up along the Extent of that Road. He then 
repeated this Mixture from Year to Year, and at laft ac- | 
quired the finett Crop of Corn in all thofe Parts. He en- 
joyed the Benefits of this induftrious Improvement, for the 
Space of forty Years, though not without the Envy of his 
Neighbours, whe were fo ridiculous as to charge him with. 
magical Practices. 

Chevalier. This little Piece of Hiftory very much re-. 
fembles that of Furius Crefinus, which the Count lately gave 
me an Opportunity of reading in Pliny the Naturalift *. 

Prior. 1 may poffibly have read it too, though 1 don’t 
recollect it at prefent. 


* Lib, xviii, 
Chevalier, 
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_ Chevalier. This Crefinus had received his Freedom, and 
he afterwards purchafed a Piece of Ground, from which 
he acquired, by indefatigable Labour, much finer Harvefts 
than any of his Neighbours, who had the largeft Traéts 
of Land. ‘Thefe all beheld him with jealous Eyes, and 
accufed him with having Recourfe to Incantations, in or- 
der to improve his own Land by impoverifhing theirs. 
The dile fummoned him to appear before the People of 
Rome, and he accordingly paid his Attendance, with his 
Daughter, who was a hale Country Girl, in a decent Ha- 
bit. He likewife produced, before his Judges, all the Equi- 
page of his Hufbandry; the Implements were in good 
‘Condition, the Mattocks were very weighty; the Size of 
the Plough was very enormous; and his Oxen were ail 
fat. Thefe, laid he, O Romans, are the magical Infiruments 
Lemploy 3 there are indeed fome others, which I am incapable 
of producing; I mean the Sweats of my Brow, and my La- 
bours by Day and Night. 'This natural Eloquence gained ail 
theVotes in his Favour, and he was acquitted by the una- 
nimous Voice of the Afiembly. 
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The Prior. The CHEVALIER. 


“4 JTE Land is already prepared, and 
requires nothing now but the Seed. 
Prior. ‘The Seed fhould be well. 
“@~ chofen and fteep’d in a lixivious Li-. 
The Choice of quor, previous to its Plantation. ‘The right: 
the Seed. Choice of it confiits in felecting fuch as: 
~ have a promifing Afpect, and have been. 
carefully winnow’d, and purified from Tares, and ‘other’ 
improper Grain. It will be prudent, at particular Times at: 
leaf, to procure the Seed from a Soil, fome Leagues di-: 
fiant from that, in which we intend to fow it; for Corn: 
will be apt to degenerate, by being always planted in the: 
fame Earth, where it exhaufts the Juices that are agreeable: 
to it; whereas it finds a new Supply in Land where it has; 
never been fet. 3 
Chevalier. The moft perfe€&t Corn is undoubtedly’ 
chofen. | : 
Prior. The Seed, though it be finely plump, and free: 
from all Impurities, fhould, however, be the Produce of ‘à 
Soil, , 


Chevalier PTE 
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| Soil, inferior in fome Degrees of Heat and Fertility to 


your own, The Tranfition from an indifferent State to a 
better is eafy ; but when an excellent Nourifhment is changed 
for one that is lefs perfect, the Nature of the Seed is injured 
by that Proceeding, and its thriving State will be in Danger 
of declining. ; 

Chevalier. What are the Ingredients, Sir, of that Lixi- 
vium, through which, you fay, the Seed muft pafs, before 
its Plantation? ae 

Prior. Seeds are properly prepared, by : 
pafling them oh a Lixivium of quick rag a ish 
Lime, or by fteeping them five or fix 
Hours in a Brine made for that Purpofe. It is ufual to 
pour into a large Bafket a hundred and twenty Pounds 


Weight of Corn, which is a Quantity fufficient for fow- 
ing an Acre of Land. The Bafket and Seed may be then 


plunged for fome Hours in a Veflel, which, on that Occa- 
fion, muft contain twenty Pounds of Lime, and about 
nine or ten Pails of Water. ‘The Corn fhould afterwards 
be dried in the Sun, or it may be fhook about in a Veffel, 
wherein three Pounds of Salt-petre, or half that Quantity 
of Alum, or only two Ounces of Verdigreafe, have been 
diflolved in Water. Some Perfons ufe Vitriol, and others 


common Salt. 
The Brine is fometimes compofed of Salts extratted from 


the Afhes of all Sorts of Plants; but fome People think it 


a better Method to drench the Seed in the Lees of Wine, 
or the Dregs of Olives. There are Hufbandmen, who 
only mix their Corn with bruifed Lime, and fow both the 
one and the other; leaving to the Air and Rain the Care of 
difperfing the Salts and Spirits of this Intermixture under 
the Furrows. 

Chevalicr. Thefe Methods are not new, but were ap- 
proved even in Virgil's Time *; for that great Poet de- 


clares, 


f 


Pve feen the Seed oft temper'd for the Soil, 
With poignant Nitre, or the Lees of Oil. 


* Semina vidi equidem multos medicare ferentes, 
Et nitro prius, aut nigra perfundere amurca, Georg, 1 
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Prior. Their Efficacy has always been confirmed by 
Experience. This Brine fortifies the Corn againft feveral 
Diftempers, to which it is obnoxious. ‘The Bracky Fla- 
vour it diffufes, difgufts and chafes away the Worms, and 
- Moles, and Field-Mice, that would otherwife devour the 
Corn in the Earth, Experience has likewife made it evi- 
dent, that all lixiviated Seedsare improved in their Fertility, 
and render’d more fuccefsful. There are fome Hufband- 
men, who are fo fully perfuaded of the good Effedis of 
their preparatory Compofition, that inftead of a hundred 
and twenty Pounds of Corn, they only employ two thirds, 
or even but half that Quantity ; and mix, for each Acre, 
fixty or feventy Pounds of Corn, with chopped Straw, that 
the Hand of the Sower may be filled as tifual. 

A fingle Grain, ‘in confequence of fuch-a Preparation, 
‘has been frequently known to fhoot up feven or eight Stems, 
each of which has fupported an Ear, which contained more 
than fifty Grains. The Number of Stems produced by 
one Seed is fometimes prodigious, and they have amounted 
to more than thirty *.. der tio aes 

Chevalier. | have heard you fay, Sir, that there is but 
one Bud in each Seed. 7 

Prior. The Number of Stems produced from one Grain 
of Corn, is a Fact too well attefted, to admit of any Doubt. 
This Fa&t therefore, and a Variety of others, make it evi- 
dent, that I entertained a wrong Opinion ; and that inftead 
‘of only one Bud in each Grain, there is really a Pacquet of 
them; the moft exterior of which fhoots out firft, and de- 
ftroys all the reft, by engrofling the Nourifhment from 
them, unlefs the adjacent Earth be impregnated with a 
_ {ufficient Supply of vegetable Principles for their Support. 
‘This Profufion of Buds, which are unfolded in Proportion 
to the Quantity of Salts, and other nutrimental Aids ac- 
quired by them in the Earth, may be confidered as an In- 
vitation to us to be inquifitive after the beft Expedients for 
their Improvement. | 4 

Chevalier. We have an ample Supply of allthe different 
Species of Salts, and “tis poffible that we may herealter 
be able to furnifh the Earth at a fmall Expence, with that: 
particular Species and juft Proportion of Salt as will be: 
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fufficient to promote its Fertility for many Years, and with- 
out the leaft Internmfiion. . Wa 

Prior. Its Produce would then be increafed to a third, 
or perhaps one half more than it now affords. 

Chevalier. We mut, however, purfue the old Methods, 
till thefe new Difcoveries are obtained; and I fhall now 
be glad to know the proper Time for Sowing. 

Pricr, ‘The Species of Corn that are fown 
before the Winter Seafon, are the autumnal Corn. 

Wheat, Barley, and Rye. I fuppofe;Sir, you 
are not unacquainted with the Nature of Wheat in general ; 
‘but there are fome Species of it that are not very common 3 
as the red and white Pollard Wheat; the former of which 
is fown in Spring, and the latter is fown in Dauphiné and 
Flanders ; Vouzelle, which is common in Languedoc 3 and 
Spelt, which the Germans ufe more than ourfelves. 

Rye is the Food of the poor People, and 
thrives in the worft Soils, and thedrieft Years. Rye. 

_Its refrefhing Qualities are frequently an In- 
ducement to feveral Perfons to intermix a {mall Quantity 
of it with Wheat, which it renders more tender and 
agreeable, and adds to it a pleafing Frefhnefs. The dry 
and degenerate Kind of Rye, which is called Horned or 
Spur-Corn, is only fit to be thrown away; and it occa- 
~ fions fatal Diftempers in thofe Countries where it is ufed 
by the Inhabitants. ‘ | | 
Starch-Corn, or Autumnal Barley, is fown 
before the Winter Seafon. The Spike of this Starch Corn, 
Grain has four Sides, whereas the common 
Barley has only two. It is cut inthe Month of June, 
and proves very ferviceable to poor People, till the Har- 
veft fupplies them with their Winter Provifion. It may be 
. cut while it continues green, and it fhoots up two or three 
times. Horfes are equally fond of the Straw and the 
Grain. ee 
The {mall Grains, which are fown in March, are Oats, 
and Barley; Lentils, and: little round Beans. 

The Oat Harveit is an important Article in Oats, 
Commerce, becaufe this Grain is the princi- . 

_ pal Food of Horfes. It is likewife made into a falutary 
Gruel, when it has been cleared from its Hufks. | 
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Chevalier, What can be the Ufe of that large wooden- 
Roller, which is drawn by a Horfe over a Field of Oats 
that are newly fhot up? | 

Prior. It comprefles too lax a Soil clofe to the Roots, 
and, by rendring the Surface a little compact, prevents all 
immoderate Evaporation, during the firft Heats. 

Barley, though it be not altogether fo ufe- 
Barley. _ful as Rye, is the Nourifhment of a Multi- 
tude of Animals, The Spaniards feed ther 
Horfes with it, inftead of Oats; and it makes fine Bread, 
tho’ the Tafte of it is not very agreeable to thofe who have. 
not been habituated to it. ‘This Grain is likewifethe prin- 
cipal Ingredient of Beer, and it furnifhes us with Ptifanes, 
Gruels, and refrefhing Creams. Lie 

Chevalier. Thatagreeable Water, which we call Orgrar, 
is undoubtedly made with this Grain. | 

Prior. A Pafte, compofed of Barley-Meal, may be one 
of its Ingredients, if you pleafe ; but it is generally made with 
Melon Seeds, mix’d with Sugar, and fome fcented Water. 

Lentils, little round Beans, Lupines or wild Peafe, and 
feveral other Species of fmall Grain, are either fown apart, 
or intermixed at Pleafure. Their Straw affords a good 
Food for Beafts of Burden, Cows, and Sheep; and the 
Grain itfelf is given to Horfes, Swine, and Fowls. Lentils, 
which are fo much difregarded in the Country, are in great 
Efteem at Paris, and contribute, at leaft, to the Regularity. 
of the Courfes brought to our Tables. +: 

Black or Saracen Corn, which, according to the common 
‘Tradition, was imported on our Coaft by the Saracens when 
they came to infult us, towards the Expiration of the firft 
Race of our Kings, is a fmall fable Grain of a triangular 
Form. It proves an agreeable Food to Fowls, and par‘icu- 


.. larly to Pheafants, and its Flowers afford the Bees a delici- 


ous Regale. —- eh | | 
“Millet is the fmatleft Species of Corn, and 
Millet. among other Ufes to which it is appropri- 
ated, it fupplies Canary Birds and Ortolans 
with their moft delightful Nourifhment. 
Panic, or bearded Corn, which ought not 
Panic. to be confounded with the bearded Corn, 
| which is made into excellent Bread, is a Species 
oflarge Millet, whofe Stem rifes to the Height of eight or nine 
Feet, Rice, 
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Rice, which is but little cultivated in 
France, delights in Shade, and in Lands Rice, 
that are rather moift than fat. It might, in 
fome meafure, be advantageous to fow this Grain in our 
marfhy Lands, which are fo ufelefs at prefent. Rice is a 
very nourifhing Diet, and much ufed in Soops. It is the 
ufual Food of the Eafers People, and the Chinefe brew it 
into a Drink, which ferves them inftead of Wine. 

Mayz, or Turkey Corn, is a large Grain al- 
moft round, fomething angular, and about Mayz. 
. the Size of a common Pea. One Species of 
‘it is yellow, another red, and a third fort is colour’d like Mar: 
ble. ‘The Complexion of its Skin is extremely varied, it af- 
fords a very white, and fometimes a yellowifh Meal, and 
its Tafte is rendered agreeable by Ufe. It proves a good In- 
gredient in Ragotits, and may be made into Bread and Cakes. 
Tis cuftomary likewife to boil it; and this is the manner, in 
which the People of Afa and America prepare it for their 
Tables. This Corn acquires a very large Growth, and 
may be employed inftead of the generality of lefler Grains, 
ufually given to Animals. It fhoots out four, five, and 
fometimes fix Stems, ‘like Reeds ; thefe rife about feven: 
Feet high, and contain a rich Pith or Syrup, from which. 
a real Sugar may be extraëted. Each Stem fupports two 
or more Spikes, four or five Fingers in height, and which. 
are enfolded in feveral large Skins, almoft as ftrong as 
Parchment ; by means of which, the Grains are preferved 
from all Humidity, and the Depredations of Birds. Every 
Spike is compofed of eight Sides, or Ranges, each of 
which contains thirty Grains; the whole eight yield two 
hundred and forty ; the Produét therefore of one Stem ge- 
nerally exceeds feven hundred ; and if we reckon no more 
than three Stems, the Grains they produce will amount 
to above two thoufand ; and all thefe {pring from the fingie 
Grain that was planted in the Earth. à 

This prodigious Fecundity, in Conjunétion with the 
beneficial Qualities of the Grain, has already induced the 
Hufbandmento plant it in feveral of our Southern Provinces ; 
and they have derived great Advantages from their Labours, 
efpecially with refpe& to their Poultry. The Harveft of © 
. this Corn is not only much more abundant, but likewife 
“more certain than any other; and its Goodnefs is more 
K 4 : unim- 
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unimpaired by the Generality of thofe Diftempers that 
prove deftructive to other Grain. You fee, Sir, there are 
fome Countries, where Experiments are made without any 
Detriment ; but this happens not to be our Method. We 
begin with condemning every Praétice that is not eftablifhed 
among us, and are generally fo modef, as to imagine our 
Conduét to be the Model of what is proper to be done. 

Thefe, my dear Chevalier, are the different Species of | 
nutrimental “Grain ; ; but there are other Seeds which are 
planted to great Advantage in feveral of our Lands. 

Thefe are, firft, the oily Seeds, which are 

Oily Seeds, fown towards Spring. ‘Fhe chief of thefe 

aré Cole-Seed, which produces a Species of 

Cabbage; Rape-Seed, which muft not be confounded 

with the Seed of Turnips ; Sefamum and Poppey-Seed. 

. Thofe are ail produétive of Oil for Lamps, and likewife 

for the drefling of Wool. The Oil extraéted from Camo- 

mile, and feveral other Plants, is ufed in medicinal Prepa- 

rations; and the Poppey Oil is eaten in feveral Pro- 
vinces. 

Chevalier. Is there not Reafon to be apprehenfive < its 
proving as foporiferous as Opium, which is likewile ex- 
tracted from Poppies? 

Prior. I don’t believe it comparable to the Oil of 
Provence, bat it is daily eaten, without any prejudicial Ef- 
fe. The Opium, which flows from an Incifion made im 
the Head of a Poppey almoft ripe, is entirely different 
from the Oil, which 1s drawn from the Seed. 

After this Account of the oily Seeds, it will ‘be DES 
to take Notice of the various Claffes of Plants that are 
fown in open Lands; as Saffron, Senvie, Hops, Hemp, 
Woad, Tobacco, and feveral others. 

| ‘Saffron, which is the beft Revenue of fome _ 
‘Saffron. Provinces, and particularly of Part of Gatincis, 
where it grows in Perfection, is a Plant that, 
rifes from a bulbous Root. At the End of two Years, it 
will bloffom in the Months of September and O@ober. ‘The 
Flowers are beautiful, and bear a Pointal, which-rifes from 
their Bottom, and is divided into three Branches, whichare _ 
called Darts. T'hefe are the only Parts of the Flower that 
are ufed, as being bere is properly called the Saffron, It 
is 
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is employed by Dyers, and our Cooks fometimes ufe it, to 
colour their Ragoûts with a light Red. In a word, it is 
|, exceedingly efteemed by the Northerz People. 

Senvic is a very {mall Grain, yielding a 
yellow Farina, which, with an Intermixture  Senvie, 
| of Vinegar or new Wine, to corré@ its Poig- 
nancy, is what we call Muftard. 

.. Hops, which are propagated from Seed, 

_ Sets, and Roots, produce a Flower that gives  Hops. 
Strength to Beer, and chiefly contributes to 

its Agreeablenefs. ‘They accomplifh their Growth, by 
| twining round long Poles, in cultivated Lands, which are 
_ diftinguifhed by the Name of Hop-Grounds. The Ufe 
which is made of Hops in the Liquor drank in cold Coun- 
tries, and the Manner of raifing them on Props, has given 
the Plant the Appellation of the Northern Vine. 

I fhall not acquaint you with any Particulars relating to 
Fiemp and Flax, fince they have been the Subject of a 
former Converfation *. | 

Woad, Madder, and Weld, are fown in 
feveral of our Provinces; for the Ufe of Dyers. Woad, 
Woad, which is likewife called Wade, is.pro- 
perly a Pafte, made with powdered Leaves of a Plant that 
is {own in flrong Soils, and a hot Climate, like Languedoc, 
_Wwhere itis much cultivated. Thé Leaves of this Plant are 
firft bruifed, and then fteeped in Water for feveral fuccef- 
five Months. The Sediment, which finks to the Bottom, 
is worked into a Pafte, and then fent to the Dyers. 

The little Woad of Normandy only differs from the 
other, as it.is a leffer Plant, and is likewife prepared with 
fome Variation from the other Method. This Pafte, which 
affords a blue Dye, is the Bafis of moft other TinGures. 
Indigo, which produces a more perfe& Blue, is not a Pafte 
of pulverized Leaves; but the Juice or Sediment of a 
Plant, which has been immerfed'for fome Time in Water. 
The Plant itfelf is cultivated both in the Eaf and Weft 
ladies. RATE 
The Roots of Weld furnifh a red Dye. The 
Plant flourithes in light and moiftSoils,and Weld 
in Marfhes that have been drained, We may 
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form a Judgment of its Nature, by its fuccefsful Growt 

in the Ifland of Zeeland, from whence we are furnifhe 

with the fineft Species. ; 
Madder is another Plant, which is eañly 

Madders cultivated in light Soils; it affords a yellow 
| Tin@ure, and is likewife an Ingredient in 

green and other Dyes. al 

| ThelaftClafsofSeedsfownin arable Lands 
Fuller’s 4s that of Tefil, or Fuller’s Thiftle. The 
arith. fhagey Heads of this Plant are ufeful in raif- 

| ing the Nap on Woolen Cloth, and ren- 
dering it impenetrable to the Air, by Means ofthe delicate 
Down, with which they cover all the Surface ofthat Ma- 

nufadure. ‘This Plant profpers beft in a light Soil.  : 

Chevalier. 1 have feen Tobacco, which is fo much ufed, 
thfive to Perfection in very bad Land; and it ought to be 
configned to thofe Provinces where the Soil is unfertile, 
and which the Cultivation of this Plant would certainly 
enrich. 

Prior. There are Varieties of other ufeful Seeds, whofe 
Nature correfponds with the Quality of fuch Land as you 
have mentioned, 4s you may judge by the Detail I have 
given you of the feveral Species. All Sorts of Soil are ca- 
pable of Melioration, and the Facility in chufing proper 
Seed for that Effet has occafioned thofe prudent Regula- 
tions, which have limited the Culture of Tobacco to our 
Foreign Settlements ; fince it is often the only Plant, which 
an beraifed there with any confiderable Advantage. 

Chevalier. Will you be fo good, Sir, as to inform me 
‘when the Ufe of Tobacco was originally introduced 
among us? I have been told that it has not been very’ 
long in vogue, | di 

Prior. In the Year 1560, Monfieur Nicot, | 

An hiftorical Ac--who refided in Portugal, in the Quality of! 
count of Tobacco. A mbaflador from the Court of France, fowed | 
Part of his Garden with the Seeds of this: 

Plant, which he had received of fome curious Perfons, who: 
brought them from a Part of Mexico called Tobacco ; and| 
where the Natives diftinguifh the Plant by the Name of | 
Petun. The extraordinary Succefs which attended the: 
Application of its Leaves to fome paticular Ulcers, gave it: 
the Reputation of an excellent Vulnerary. Monfieur i 
eee YY entl 
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fent this Plant to Queen Catherine of Medicis, and from 
thefe Circumftances it acquired the feveral fucceflive Names 
of Queen's Herb, Nicotiana, Petun, and Tobacco; the laft 
of which Names it has imparted to one of the little 4z- 
tilles, where it fucceeds better than in any other Country. 
Ies different Ufes are now univerfally known; it refembles 
our Henbane of Canada in its principal Operation, which. 
confifts in ftimulating the Nerves, and affecting them with 
_ a kind of convulfive Motion. 

Chevalier. Can this Motion, which feems to be an Irre-. 
gularity forced upon Nature, be produétive of any good 
Efe? 

Prior. It undoubtedly is qualified to free us from any 
redundant Humour; and it then becomes a falutary Re- 
medy. But is there any Reafon to fuppofe that Health can 
only be fecured by a conftant Recourfe to this Remedy ; 
er can we imagine we derive any real Relief, from being: 
every Moment affeted with Convulfions ? 

Let us, however, refume our Subje&t. The Manner of. 
Of all the diferent Seeds we have mentioned, Sowing. 
fome are planted fingle, others in Pairs, and 
_ in Holes equally diftant from one another. A third fortis 
 fown, either with a fingle or double Caft; and this latter. 
Method is ufed with Corn, When the Hufbandman has. 
broken his Land into fmall Parts, either for Wheat or Rye,. 
which are fown in the Months of September and O&ober 3. 
_-or for the March Grains, which are fet in that Month, and | 
likewife in #pri/ ; inftead of being fo fuperftitious as ta. 
wait for any certain Period of the Moon, which would 
caufe him to lofe the fine Days that:are prefented to him, 
he faftens his long Bag before him, into which he pours 
a Meafure of the Grain, and winds the Extremity of the 
_ Bag round his left Arm, that he may have it. at his full 
Command. He then fills his other Hand, advances in a 
direct Line, and fcatters the Seed with a circular Caft, by 
carrying his Hand to his left Shoulder. He afterwards fills 
his Hand a fecond Time, and direëts its Motion by that 
of his right Foot. In this manner does he proceed, and 
with a Movement, whofe Juftnefs and Regularity are very 
_ pleafing to the Eye of a Spectator. : 
Chevalier. Is Pleafure then confulted in this particular 
- Motion, 
K 6 22 Profs 
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Prior. By no means, Sir; and the Exactnefs with which 
he performs it, is only calculated for the equal Difiribétion 
of the Seed. When he has filled one Space of Ground, 
he turns off into a new Line, whofe Diftance from the 
other is adjufted by the Extent of the Caft. The Corn | 
begins to vegetate, when it has been four and twenty Hours 
in the Earth. | RIVE | 

When the Articleoffowing is completed, the Hufband- 
man begins to enjoy fome Refpit from his Labour; and. 

_one of his greateft Satisfaétions at that Time is to walk over 
his Ground, and fee a Field, that was dry and naked a few 
Days ago, entirely covered with a beautiful Verdure. Piss 
Heart then exults with Joy, at thefe favourable Omens 
of a fertil Harvett. 3 | 

Chevalier. Let us attend him in his Walk, and fhare his 
Contemplation on the Progrefs made by the Grain, from . 
the Moment it is firft unfolded, till the Seafon when its 
Fruit appears. | ; 

_ Prior. This amiable Operation of Nature begins to be 

withdrawn from our View, and the Seafon when by 
opening the Earth I could have fhewn you the Seed new- 
ly fhot forth, is unhappily elapfed. I, however, have 

: found out an Expedient for procuring you a Sight of this 

Procefs, without any Difficulty. I have caufed feveral 

Grains of Corn, and Seeds of all Kinds, to fhoot forth 

in the open Air, without any Afftance from the Earth; 
and will now acquaint you with the Method for obtain: 
ing this EffeQ. You are to lay the Seed on a light Spread 
of Wool, which muft be fupported by a leaden Plate 
pierced through with feveral Holes, which ought to be 

fomething large. When this Plate is placed over a 

great Veffel, always filled with clear Water, and which 
ought frequently to be renewed, it will draw up a Moi- 
 flure into the Wool, which performs the Funétions of 

_ Earth to the Seeds. Thefe will begin to fhoot in a few 

Days, and their Roots will be gradually extended to the. 

Water; and though they will then acquire fewer Juices” 

than they would imbibe from. the Earth, they will, 
however be fuccefsful in their Vegetation; efpecially if the 

Water be changed, and likewife intermixed with a fmall 

Quantity of Salt. I have compared the Cireumftances, | 

which attend the Seeds in the Wool, with thofe that occur 
| ‘ to! 
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to them in the Earth, and find the Procefs to be much 
_ the fame..- ; 

When a Seed has been in the Ground about two Days, 
the Juices which fwell it, are communicated to the Bud, 
and caufe it to fhoot. This Bud is always lodged in one 
of the extreme Parts of the Seed ; and that Portion of it, 
which lies near the Surface, is the little Root of the future 
Plant. That Part of the Bud, which is next to the inward 
Subftance of the Seed, is the Stem and Head of the Plant. 
The generality of Seeds are compofed of two Pieces, called 
Lobes, and which are, at firft, united by a common 
Foldage, whofe Texture is more or lefs fubftantial. When 
the Sced is {welled by the Juices of the Earth, the Lobes 
burft their Covering, in confequence of which, they are fe- 
parated from each other; and they then furnifh the young 
Plant with the fine milky Nourifhment, with which they 
are impregnated. They are likewile flrengthened by the 
Procefs of Vegetation ; they fhoot out of the Earth, in order 
to perform the Office of feminal Leaves to the Plant, and 
wither away, when it has exhaufted them of their nutri- — 

mental Fluid, and no longer needs their Affiftance. You 
will obferve every Particular of this Progrefs, in feveral 
. Species of Beans, as alfo in Peafe,.and the Seeds of Citruls 
and Melons; and I think the Inftances I have now offered 
are fufficient. 

There are other Seeds, whofe Foldage is not feparated 
into two Parts, in order to furnifh the two firft Leaves ; and 
tho’ it fupplies the tender Plant with its original Nourifh- 
ment, it continues in the Earth, where it fhrinks into 
Wrinkles, and withers in proportion to the Strength the 
Plant acquires, by extraéting more fubftantial Juices from 
the Soil, You will experience this Procefs in Wheat and 
Millet, which I have carefully traced in their different Ac- 
ceflions of Growth. 7 

When a Grain of Corn has been depofited 
jn the Earth for the fpace of twenty-four The Corn-Bud 
Hours, the Bud ufually begins to difengage 
itfelf from the Subftance of the Grain, and fhoots out its 
Root and Stem. The Root is at firft wrapt up ina kind of 
Purfe, through which it forces its way. ‘Two other Roots 
_ {pring forth, in a lateral Direction, within a few Days, and 
~ burit through the Texture that covered them, Each ae the 
three 
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three Roots is fhagged with a number of Fibrés. which: 
clofely twine about the faline Particles of Earth that are- 
prefented to them in their Progrefs, and extract from them 
whatever is capable of nourifhing the young Plant, in con- 
junétion with the Fluids it fill derives from the inward 
Subflance of the Seed, to whofe Bottom the Plant extends 
feveral {mall Filaments. | 
The Stem fhoots upwards, in as dire&t a 
The Stem. Line as it poflibly can form, while the ter- 
reftrial Juices habituate the Root to defcend, 
by infinuating themfelves into its Pores. The fame Taices 
are likewife inftrumental in raifing the Stem, while the Air, 
by flowing into its Pores, promotes the Continuance of that. 
Direction. The Body of the Plant afcends infenfibly 
through a little Tegument that preferves it. Thefe forts of 
‘Teguments are very common in Plants; they likewife en. 
compafs the genérality of Flowers; and we may obferve 
them folded round the Buds of Leaves, in Trees. They 
are fometimes lengthened, like a fecond Growth of feminal 
Leaves, as is very evident in the expanding Gems of the 
Chefnut- Tree; but they foon wither, when no Danger at- 
tends the Plant that was configned to their Care. 
The Corn will begin to fhoot a little ver- 
The Leaves, dant Point out of the Earth, abont the fixth 
| Day after its Plantation. This feeble Stem. 
is only a Packetof Leaves folded over one another around 
the Spike, which full continues invifible, and is lodged i in 
the Heart. The firit Leaf of this Pacquet opens a little 
towards the Point, but its lower Part is always rowled upin 
the hard Covering, from whence it fprings. Some Days 
after this Procefs, the Foliage of the Seed, though it has 
fill fome Remains of a milky Plaid, begins to fhrink, and 
falls into Wrinkles. 
The Purfe, which inclofes the Roots, begins to wither 
away, and all thefe tranfient Pieces foon die and difappear, 
when they have accomplithed the Fun@ions for which they. . 
were appointed. 
If we clear away the Tegument of the Seed, and retrench 
the Foliage from whence the Roots have fhot, as well as 
that, which emitted the Pacquet of long Leaves; we fhail 
have nothing left but the Pacquet itfelf which contains the 
green Leaves, and the real Stem, ‘Thefe Leaves, ess 
they 
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they are unfolded in a proper Manner, will difcover the 
Grit Rudiments of four Tubes, which compofe the Stems 
and at whofe Extremity the Bud of the Spike will appear. 
From the firft Knot, which is neareft to the Roots, a Leaf 
fprings forth, and performs the Office of a Covering toa 
fecond Tube. Another Leaf likewife rifes from the fecond 
Knot, and wraps itfelf round the third Tube. The third 
Knot produces another Leaf, which inclofes a fourth Tube, 
together with the Spike. The Space between the firft and 
fecond Knot, neareft the Roots, is then much larger than 
the Interval that feparates the fecond Knot from the third. 
On the uppermoft of thefe Tubes, which are joined into 
one another, rifes the Spike, which is eafily diftinguifhed 
by the-Roundnefs and ‘lranfparency of its little Grains, 
that refemble fo many Pearls. | ; : 

When the green Leaves of the Corn have acquired {fo 
much Thicknefs, at the Returntof Spring, as to make it 
probable, that the Stem will be impaired and crufhed down 
under the Weight of the Spike the Hufbandman introduces 
a Flock of Sheep # into his Field, to nibble off the Points 
of the Foliage, which, ought to be confumed in a fhort 
Time ; and this Expedient fortifies the Stem, which is in- 
~ clofed by thofe Leaves. 

The Growth of Corn now begins to be fecured. ‘The 
Spike rifes from the Covering that fheltered it from the In- 
clemency of a cold and inconftant Air: The different Lodg- 
ments, that are to contain the future Grains, begin to be” 
enlarged; and they fhoot out two Kinds of Piitils, to re- 
ceive the Powder from the Knot of Chives that appear in a 
higher Situation, and impart Fertility to the Buds. When 
none of this Powder happens to be difcharged, the Buds 
are unproduétive, and the Covering, with its Contents, 
remains flat and ufelefs. i | 

When the Buds have lengthened and dilated that mealy 
Subftance, to which they are united by Branches that may 
be called the feminal Roots, the Foliage, and likewife the 
firft Leaves, which extracted from the Earth and Air fuch 
Juices and Spirits as were proportioned to the delicate T'ex- 
sure of the Stem, begin to wither away 5 and as the Stem 
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is then flrengthened, it operates with more Vigour by it- 
felf. It divefts the Leaves of their nutrimental Juices, 
Which it engrofies to itfelf, though in reality they are only 
to enrich the Spike, which it bears. A me 

Chevaler.’ When you have fortified the Stem, Sir, as 
much as you pleafe, it will only have a Breadth of two- 
twelfths of an Inch, to ftrengthen a Height of ‘four or five 
Feet, and fometimes more. How is it poflible then for fo 
weak a Trunk. to fupport the Spike, with all its Grain ? 
My Life depends on the Prefervation of this Plant, and 
when I confider, that the leaft Wind lays it low, it creates 
me fome Inquietude, : 

Prier. I confefs you have Reafon to be furprifed, that fo 
precious a Spike fhould be fuftained by fuch à flender and 
lofty Stem, which is deftitute of Shelter and Support, and : 
is planted in the midft of a vaft Field, where all the Winds. - 
have alternately their full Play. Let us therefore enquire 
what Reafons can be -afligned for fo extraordinary a 
Structure. rhe it: 

Corn afcends more than moft Species of Grain, and even 
to the Height of four or five Feet; that it may rife above 
a putrifying Humidity, which exhales from the Earth, and 
whole Effects are very perceptible after the Clofe of Day, 
when the noéturnal Cold condenfes this moitt Vapour, and 
prevents its Difipation. Were the Grain lodged at a lefs 
Dittance from the Earth, the watry Stream would caufe it 
to bud forth with too much Precipitation. [pea 

This lofty Stem has only two-twelfths of an Inch for its 
Diameter but this Proportion is adjuited by the niceft 
Œconomy, fince a fmall Field is hereby qualified to con- 
tain a great NumberofSpikes, But aslank as this Stem ap- 
pears, it has been formed by an Art that preferves it, for the 
Space of five Months, uninjured by the Flu@uations of Air, 
Four knots, of a folid Subftance, and which refemble 
- frong Bands, faften it fuficiently, without depriving it of 
its due Flexibility ; and it continues capable of bending, 
without breaking, under the common Gales of Wind, or 
even beneath the formidable Force of im petuous and fudden 
. Blafts; fince its Knots enable it to recover its former Pofition, 
in the returning Calm. It is a pleafing Sight to behold the 
ealy Undulation of this Foreft of Spikes, which gently fink 

with 
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with each fucceflive Flow of Air, and feem to roll like the 
Waves of an immenfe Ocean. | 
* . The fame wife Precaution has been employed in the For- 
mation of the Spike, in which the Grains are ranged one 
above another, at equal Diftances, that the Nourifhment 
may be equally diftributed amongft them. They are like- 
wife concealed and fecured under different Coverings, 
which are fubftantial enough to weaken the Force of 
the Sun-beams, and are fo compattly joined together, as 
to exclude and throw off the Dews and Rain, which 
would otherwife caufe them to fhoot forth. Several of 
thefe Coverings terminate in as many Points of different 
Degrees in length, and which, in the Opinion of fome 
Perfons, are little Canals appointed for the Introduction of 
a proper Quantity of Air into each Cell; others think, 
_they form a Palifade againft the Ravages of Birds*, I am 
very inclinable to believe, that thefe Points, or Beards of 
Corn, are intended to break the Force of Rain-Drops; in 
confequence of which, they are dicharged from each fide, 
inftead of finking in, towards the bottom of the Cells of 
the feveral Grains, which would be rotted by a Continuance 
of Moifture amongf them. 
Nothing is more noxious to the Spike than 
violent Winds and Mildews, which latter are Mildews, 
a {mall vifcous Rain, whofe Parts, that are 
moft impregnated with Sulphur, adhere in different Quan- 
tities, to fome particular Stems, where they are glewed while 
the Water fows down. ‘The Sun, which afterwards heats 
this gammy and combuftible Fluid, renders it fo aétive and 
penetrating, that it burns the Stem, and converts the Grains 
into a kind of Cinder, or black Powder, whofe Intermix- 
ture with the good Corn, is deftructive to its Growth. 
Chevalier. 1s there no Remedy againft this Difafter ? 
Prior. As to 'Tempefts, which are appointed for our 
Punifhment and Probation; neither Force, Induftry, nor 
any other Precaution will avail againft them ; but the per- 
nicious Efeûts of Mildews may be prevented by a long 
- Cord, drawn by two Perfons fucceffively over all the Spikes 
in a Field; and by ftrongly thaking off the fmall Rain, 5e 
fore it has been inflamed by the Sun. ee 


. rire be 
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The Corn at laft aflumes its Golden Hue ; 
The Harve. | but we are not to have recourfe to the Sickle. 
till the yellow Complexion of the Harveft 
begins to deepen into a red, and the Grain, by unfolding 
its Covering, invites us to gather it in, and prevent its 
fpontaneous Fall. "Tis then that a number of officious 
Hands tender us their Services, and are willingly blackened 
in the glowing Sunfhine, in order to cut down and bind our 
Sheaves. The poor Labourers, by thefe means, fecure them- 
felves a fhare of this beneficial Grain, which was denied 
them by their deftitute Circumftances of Life, and the In- 
fertility of their native Provinces. They pafs from Places 
where the Harveft is compleated, to thofe Parts where it 
proves more tardy, and clofe the Scene of their Labours 
with the March Grain. Thefe good People. revifit their 
-beloved Families in Autumn, and no longer dread the Ap- 
proach of the melancholy Seafon of Winter. Their Labours 
have fupplied them with Bread, and an eafy Satisfaction 
of Mind; and they have now acquired a Sufficiency to 
free themfelves from the Importunities of T'ax-men. 
Chevalier. The Poor as well as the Rich are now crowned 
with Plenty; but as we ought to be capable of preferving 
the Gifts of Nature, I muft intreat you, Sir, to refrefh my 
Memory, with the Obfervations you formerly made, ina 
tranfient manner, on the Method of ftoring up Corn for a 
length of Time. 

- Prior. Corn is very different from Fruits, 
Methods for pre- with refpectto theManner of its Prefervation. 
ferving Corn, As thefe latter are only intended for our Re- 

frefhment, in the Courfe of their Succeflion 
for a few Weeks, and, at moft, can only be preferved through 
the enfuing Winter; all their Covering is but a light Robe, | 
which, however, is proportioned to the Nature of the Sea- 
fons, in which we are allowed their Enjoyment. Corn, on 
“the other hand, whichis to be our Nourifhment in all Sea- 
fons, inftead of being cloathed with a flight and pliant Ar- 
ray, enfolds and fecures the Meal, that isto be our future 
Support, in a ftrong and fubftantial Texture, in confequence 

- of which it continues good for feveral Years, and is quali- 
fied for T'ranfportation to other Lands that need it; to which 
we may add, that itishereby rendered capable of being re- 
ferved - 
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ferved in publick Granaries, for prefling Occafions, and 
of being kept for feveral Centuries. | 
The firft Method of preferving Corn is to let it remain 
in the Spike, which is its natural Manfion, and furnifhes us 
with the only Expedient for conveying it to the Iflands and 
Provinces of America, that follicit us for a Supply of this 
Food. But if we negleét to fend it to them in the Bar, as 
well as in clofe Cafks, it will evaporate its Subftance, and be 
_ unproduétive whenever it happens to be planted. The In- 
habitants of thofe remote Countries fow it in the Ear, for 
its better Prefervation, and raife it to Maturity by that Pre- 
caution; but this Method of Preferving it would be attended 
with feveral Inconveniencies among us. Corn is apt either 
to rot, or fhoot up, when there is the leaft Intermixture 
of Humidity inthe Heap. Itis likewife infelted by Legions 
of Rats, who, amidit the Security they derive from the So- 
litude of the Granary, confume the Labours of our Hands 
without the leaft Moleftation ; and the Detriment is fre- 
quently very great, before it happens to be difcovered. Our 
want of Straw likewife obliges us to feparate the Grain 
_ from the Ear, and which is performed by ranging one 
Sheaf by another, on the Barn-Foor, and ftrongly threfhing 
them with Flails. The Antients difengaged the Corn from 
the Ear, by caufing an Ox to trample upon the Sheaves, or 
by drawing a heavy Carriage over them, which produced 
the fame Effet. The Italians and Gafcoigns till employ 
-Wains or Sledges in this Manner. The 7urks crufh the 
Ears of Corn with broad Planks, planted with Iron Spikes, 
or fharp Flints ; but nothing has yet been found to be more 
effe€tual than the Arm of a ftrong Threfher, who by rear- 
ing aloft the Staff, on which the Flail is hung, difcharges a 
Stroke on the Sheaves, with a Strength proportionable to 
the Height from which the Flail defcends. 
The fecond Method of preferving Corn is to turn and 
winnow it frequently, when it is out of the Ear, and like- 
wife to remove it, from one Place to another, with a Sho- 
vel, or to pour it through a Trough, or Mill-Hopper, wide 
at the Top, and narrow at the Bottom, into others placed 
below, and from whence it is again raifed by a Crane, or 
_ fome other Machine, to the upper Floor. When the Corn 
has been thus moved and aired, every fifteen Days for the 


Grit fix Months, it will require lefs Labour for the future, 
| if 
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if Care be taken to lodge it in a dry Place. The Air and 
Motion are fufficient to preferve it, in a moift Seafon, from 
Heat and Duf,, as likewife from Mites. But if thefe In- 

ects are permitted to flide into the Heap, and continue there 
for any Length of Time, they will foon fwarm like Ant. 
Hills, and their Devaftations will reduce the Corn to a Heap 
of Duft. Perpetual War, therefore, muft be declared 
againft thefe Invaders, by moving the Grain a-new, and 
_ rubbing the Places adjacent to it with Oils and Herbs, of 
fuch a ftrong Odour, as will be fufficient to chace them 
away. Garlick and Dwarf-Elder are very effectual on this 
Occafion. Thefe Animals may likewife be expofed to the 
Open Sun, which immediately kills them ; or the Heap of. 
Corn may be configned to a Brood of Chickens, who will 
quit the Grain, “tis reported, to prey upon the Mites, as 
fait as they appear. $ 

Chevalier. Before weintruft the Corn to their Vigilance, 
it would be proper to offer them a certain Number of 
Grains, mixed with fome of the Mites, that we may be 
fatisfied whether the Fowls aët with Integrity. 

- Prier. T have known a Farmer depend on their Fidelity 4 
but it would not be amifs to make the Experiment, 

When the Corn has been preferved from all Impurities, 
for the Space of two Years and has exhaled all its Fire, tt 
may be kept forty, fifty, or even a hundred Years, by 
lodging it in Pits, covered with ftrong Plants, clofely _ 
joined together; but the fafer Method is to cover the Heap | 
with a thin Surface of quick Lime, which fhould be diffol- 
ved, by {prinkling it over with a {mall Quantity of Water, 
This Lime caufes the Grain to fhoot to the Depth of two or 
three Fingers, and inclofes them with an Incruftation, 
through which neither Air nor Infe@s can penetrate. 

Chevalier. Lam furprifed at the different States, through 
which Corn pañes, as well as at the Dangers, to which it | 
is obnoxious, and the Care it requires from Man, before it 
can be fit for his Nourifhment. — 

Prier. We have had Recourfe to a thoufand Expedients, 
to fecure the Enjoyment of this Grain, and to alleviate the 
Labours it cofis us. We employ hard and polifhed In- 
ftruments, to facilitate. the ‘Toil of rearing it, and confign 
the mot painful Part of the Fatigue to Horfes and Oxen. 
We accelerate the neceflary Motions and Difpatch of 

| Hufbandry, - 
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Hufbandry, by Wheels and Leavers, and a hundred other 


Machines, which are ufeful in gathering, threfhing, tranf- 
porting, grinding, and baking. But as dextrous and in- 
wentive as Man has been for the Mitigation of his Labours, 
and the frugal Management of his Time; Corn, which is 
the beft and moft neceflary Nourifhment, obliges. him to 


‘fubmit to a perpetual Round of inevitable Toils. ?’Tis here 


hat the Deity has made Neceflity prevail over [ndolence, 
more than in any other Inflance whatever; and tho’ his 
Providence alone, encreafes what Man endeavours to pro- 
pagaté by Plantation and Culture, he is more defirous to : 
conceal his Gifts and Benedidtions, under the Veil of hu- 
man Labour, than to render us inactive, by fupplying us 
with a conftant Flow of Liberalities, which would only 
coft us the Pains of collecting them together, 
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The Count. The COUNTESS. 
The Prior. The CHEVALIER. 
_ HE E Declivity of the Hill ere to be 
difagreeable, and we fhall walk with 
more Satisfaction on the mofly Turf that 
gx borders the Vines ; where we may take 
“a View © what the Year is like to afford us. 

Chevalier. The Mountains, that continually rife in our 
Way, are very incommodious ; and as the Earth is allotted 
tous for our Habitation, would it not afford us a more 
amiable Appearance,. were it laid out in one continued 
Devel? ..: 

Countef. Let me defire you, Sir, not to entertain any 
unfavourable Opinion of Mountains and Hills; fince they — 
prefent us with pleafing Views, and furprifing Amphithe- 
atres, that enliven our Paflage with a Number of fine Va- 
rieties. They likewife render our Habitations infinitely 
more agreeable, and adminifter Complaints to none but 
Travellers, 

Count. The Extent of our Domain is increafed, and al- 
moft doubled by thefe majeftic Elevations. 


Coun ge 


Prior. 
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Prior. Were we only to enjoy Plains, we 
fhould foon be deftitute of many Accommo- The Ulefulnefs 
dations. ‘The Hand, which formed this of Hills. 
Globe of Earth, has diverfified its Surface, 
with a Wifdom that attraéts our Admiration and Gratitude, 
in proportion to our Perceptions of its Beauty. ‘The great 
Creator did not think it fufficient to afford us an Extent of 
level Soils, endued with all the Qualities, which are requifite 
for the Produétion of the various Species of Grain, that fur- 
~nith us with our chief Subfiftence; but he has likewife 
raifed Hills and Mountains, at proper Intervals of Diftance, 
to fupply.us with favourable Situations for Vines, and other 
Plants that require ftrong Reflections of Light, to compleat 
the Maturity of their Fruits. Take a View of all that 
Land, which defcends in a flant in order to receive a direct’ 
 Emanation of the folar Rays, which would be tranfmitted 
in oblique Lines to a Plain. May not thefe Declivities be 
confidered as fo many Grand Efpaliers, which invite us to 
embellifh them ; and where the Vigour of the reflected 
Beams is united with the Purity of an open Air? This Al- 
mighty Hand, therefore, is equally beneficial and mafteriy 
. in its Operation, and has imparted, as you may obferve, a 
number of Graces and ufeful Qualities to thofe Portions of 
Land, which feem to be irregular, at the firft View. 

Count. The various Advantages that refult from Moun- 
tains, furnifh us with fome of the fineft Subjects for Con- 
verfation; and we perhaps may take an Opportunity to 
_ fatisfy the Curiofity of our dear Chevalier on that Article ; 
but, at prefent, we fhall make a fufficient Apology for 
Mountains, by declaring them to be inftrumental in fupply- 
ing us with Wine. moa 

Chevalier. If they render us fuch Services as thefe, they 
no longer ought to be the Subject of any Complaints. But 

is the Vine incapable of a Cultivation on a level Soil? 

Count. It is feldom very fuccefsful there, for as Virgil 
obferves, 


Bacchus, on airy Hills, with Pleafure pours 
The rich Profufion of his chofen Stores. 


# mm apertos FOr 
Bacchus amat colles, Georg. Is 


I may 
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I may add too, that it will not profper on all Sorts of 
Hills, for which Reafon it is ufually planted on fuch as have 
either an Eaflern or a Southern Alpeët, provided the Land 
be properly tempered in other Refpeéts. 

Countefs. The Sight of thefe dry Hills and hanging 
Lands, which are incapable of being cultivated by the 
Plough, would incline one to believe they are all unfertil ; 
and yet they are yearly covered with the fineft Verdure, 
and prefent us with moît delicious of all Fruits. 

Prior. The fame Motive to Admiration, which we dif- 
cover in the lean Soil that nourifhes the Vine, is equally 
evident in the Plant itfelf, which fupplies us with Wine. 
Who, till the Faët had been experienced, could ever have 
imagined, that a Growth of defpicable Wood, more de- 
formed and brittle than any other Clafs of Plants, and the — 
moft ufelefs of all, when cut down, fhould yet be capable 
of producing fo exquifite a Liquor! If we only plant it : 
in a dry and fandy Soil, which difcovers all the outward 
Marks of Sterility ; this very Soil, when it has once been 
diluted with moderate Dews, will unfold a multitude of 
Clufters, that fwell with delicate and fprightly Juice, for 
the Accommodation of Man. From whence has the Vine 
derived a Set of Qualities fo fuperior to its mean Original, 
and the Drynefs of its native Earth ? By whom has it been 
animated with fuch a Flow of Spirits, and with fo much © 
Fire? And by what Precaution has its Juice been qualified 
to preferve fuch extraordinary Vigour and Perfeétion, for 
many Years ; to remain uninjured at the Shocks of Carri- 
ages, and Tranfportations to diftant Lands ; and to be con- 
verted into a Liquor fill more flrong and penetrating, and 
which has received a thoufand Variations from Curiofity. 
and Experience ? ay 88 à | | 
Countefs. Tam not fo much furprifed at 
_ Wine the Source the Produûion and agreeable Flavour of. 
of Joy. Wine as I am at its beneficial Effeéts, 

à Other Liquors, whether natural or artifi- 
cial, as Beer, Cyder, Tea, Chocolate, and Coffee, create 
Silence and ferious Airs, for the generality, and confign 
thofe who drink them, to a melancholy Caft of Mind. If 
they fometimes aflemble a Company around them, the Con- 
verfation either affumes a moralizing Turn of Gloominefs, 
or degenerates into an infipid Flow of Politics, whichfome- 

times 
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times ends in a difobliging Warmth of Argument. Bat it 
tis the peculiar Privilege of Wine to introduce Vivacity and 
Joy, wherever it appears. It unfetters the Tongue, invi- 
igorates the Mind, and prompts the Heart to utter its plea- 
fing Tranquillity in chearful Songs. 

Prior. As Wine is the infallible Source of Joy, it may 
jconfequently be confidered as the Soul of all our Feafts. 
INo Entertainment can be agreeable, “without the Miniftra- 
ition of this generous Liquor. Wine alone is fufficient to 
icompenfate the want of many exceflive Dainties, but no- 
ithing can be fubftituted to any Satisfaétion in its Room, 
sand no Varieties have Merit enough to reconcile the Com- 
‘pany to its Abfence. 

Count. We may add to thefe excellent Qualities, that it 
\diffufes an Air of Serenity through all the Features, by its 
Difipation of Sadnefs, and every Cloud that penfive 
Mufings had drawn over the Mind. It brings inveterate 
:Enemies together, and caufes them to revifit each other, 
with an Air of Opennefs and Unconftraint. Anger no 
Honger lightens in their Eyes; they grow confcious of a 
imutual Amiablenefs; and all their Averfion difappears in a 
reviving Friendfhip. Wine, by thefe Means, becomes the 
‘perfuafive Mediator of the fofteft Reconciliations, and may 
juftly be confidered as one of the moft engaging Bands of 
Society. | 

Prior. It likewife proves the moft effeGual Support to 
(Man, in the Courfe of his fatiguing Employments ; either 
lby caufing him to enter upon them with Alacrity, or by a 
fudden Reftoration of the Vigour he had exhaufted in their 
Accomplifhment. ‘The Deity, amidft the rigid Labours, 
ito which he has made it abfolu‘ely neceffary for Man to fub- 
mit, was unwilling to overwhelm him with their Weight, 
jor to leave him deftitute amidft the Gloom of his melancho- 
ly Thoughts. While his Providence difpofes the Earth to 
furnifh the induftrious Hufbandman with fuch Bread as is 
qualified to nourifh and ftrengthen him, it likewife pre- 
pares for him a Liquor which gladdens his Heart, and re- 
conciles him to all his Toils. ‘Take a View of that poor 
Man, who bends under the Burthen of Wood that loads 
him, and labours on with a flow and unfteddy Peace, Two 
\Glafies of Wine deducted from the Collation I fee prepa- 
wing for us in this agreeable Meadow, will be fufficient to 

Vou. If, L change 
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change the Anxiety of his Air, and the painful Manner of 
his March in an Inftant. Jn fhort, the Alteration will be: 
+ foextraordinary, that you would hardly believe him to be: 

the fame Perfon. | | 
Chevalier. The Experiment fhall be made immediately, , 
and I intend to charge myfelf with the Cup- bearer’s Office. 

Prior, Initead of the dejected Mien which disfeured his: 
Countenance a,Moment ago, the Wine has fpirited his: 
Features with an Air of Gaiety, and fuch a Frefhnefs of! 
Colour, as neither Effences nor Paint can imitate. Bread! 
ftrengthens a Man for his Work, but Wine enables him toi 
act with Vivacity, and renders his Labour agreeable. The: 
Soul, which was before involved in a black Melancholy,, 
feems to revive at the chearing Draught. She re-afiumes: 
her Powers, fheds her Energy through every Part, difpenfes: 
Agility to the Feet, and teaches the Lips to fpeak the Lan-. 
guage of Joy. Allher Anxieties are no more remembered ;; 
fhe is infpired with lively Ideas, and the Timidity which) 
feemed to contract her Faculties, by confining her to the: 
Profpedt of her Pains, immediately refigns its Empire to) 
foothing Hopes and fteddy Refolution. 

Countefs. 1 have difcovered another Property in Wine.. 
It is fo exceeding friendly to Man, that it varies its Flavour: 
agreeable to our Difpofitions. Jf we are bleffed with a: 
State of Health, Wine delights the Smell, regales the Pa-. 
late, ftrensthens the Stomach, and feems to intimate to us: 
its Conformity to our Wants. But if we happen to be in-. 
difpofed, its inchanting Flavour is changed to an infup-- 
portable Bitternefs; and it then feems to inform us, in the: 
moft obliging Manner, that its Qualities would increafe our: 
Diforder. | | 

Chevalier. And yet the Wine itfelf has not fuftained any: 
Alteration, Lite tte : 

Prior. The Change is accomplifhed only in ourfelves.. 
But is it pofible for usto mifapprehend that wife Oecono-. 
my, which has difcharged us from the Trouble of tedious: 
Examinations, and uncertain Conjectures, with Refpe& to) 
what Food may prove beneficial or injurious to us, fince: 
the fame Oeconomy has made fo admirable a Regulation off 
our Diet, by the compendious Method ef pleañng Antici-. 
pations and falutary Difguits? 

| | Chevalier. 
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Chevalier. You have given Wine its due Commenda- 
tions; but it is not always a beneficial Liquor. It renders 
fome People extravagant, and even works them into Mad- 
nefs ; and I have heard fome Perfons fay, that it would be 
advantageous to Mankind, were all the Vines in general 
rooted up. 

Counte/s. The moft nourifhing Food will occafion Di- 
ftempers, when we ufe it with Immoderation, The Abufe 
of Wine, therefore, is not a fufficient Reafon for fuppref- 
fing it entirely. 

Prior. We have frequently heard of pretended Philofo- 
phers, and unjuft Law- givers; fuch as Pextheus*, Domitiant , 
and Mohammed{, who have endeavoured to deprive Man- 
kind of a Benefit afforded them by the Creator, tho’ he was 
not unconfcious that it would be fubjeét to fome Abufe. 
Thofe Perfons, therefore, are moft extravagantly partial to 
themfelves, when they affeét to be wifer than their Maker, 
and to eradicate the Vine, which he himfelf has planted for 
the Solace of our Labour. Wine is never negfected by any 
Nations when they can procure it, either by Cultivation or 
Commerce. The Ufe of it is equally antient and extenfive, 
fince itis diffufed over all the Earth, and afcends, at leaf, 
as high as Noah, the common Father of all Nations. 

Countefs. I fhould be extremely pleafed to hear the 
Hiftory of the Progrefs of the Vine, and its Juice. The 
Chevalier likéwife has an Inclination to be entertained 
with the Manner of planting and cultivating Vines, toge- 
ther with the Particulars of a Vintage. Let us therefore 
be feated ; the Prior will favour us with the Hiftory of 
this Plant; and his Lordfhip, who has cultivated moft of 
the Species we ufually fee, will acquaint us with the proper 
Methods of making Wine. The Prior has already told us, 
that the Ufe of this Liquor is as ancient as Noah himfelf ; 
but may we be permitted to believe it was eftablifhed be- 
fore the Time of that Patriarch; or is he to be reputed the 
firft Planter of the Vine? 

Prior. We may believe, without the leaft Herefy, that the 
Vine is as old as the World itfelf, Noah was induftrious 


* Ovid Metam, 
+ Cedren. & Eufeb. Chron, 
À See the Koran of Mohammed, 
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to communicate to Mankind the beft Difcoveries he had 
made before the Deluge. With this View he began with 
the Renovation of Agriculture ; and as he devoted his firft 
Care to the Plantation of the Vine, and the Extraétion of 
its Juice, we may reafonably fuppofe that his Motive to 
this Proceeding was the Certainty he had acquired of its 
Ufefulnefs. : 

Chevalier. But would he ever have fuffered himfelf to 
be intoxicated, had he known the Nature of Wine ? 

Prior. That Accident is no Proof that he was unac- 
quainted with the Qualities of the Grape; and we can 
only infer from it, that its Impreflions were more potent 
upon him, after a long Difcontinuance of its Ufe. 

But however that Fa@ may be, the Propagation of the 
Vine was gradually extended from Land to Land by his 
Defcendants ; and we find that one of the principal Parts of 
the external Worfhip praétifed by moft Nations, even in the 


-remoteft Ages, confifted in offering a Tribute of Bread and 
Wine to the Deity, as an A@ of Adoration, and to teftify 


their grateful Senfe of his Goodnefs in blefling Mankind 
with Life, and the proper Accommodations for its Sup- 
port. This was the ufual Oblation ; and when the Blood 
of any Victim was fhed, that Sacrifice was always accom- 
panied with a handful of Meal, or a Cake *, and likewife 
a Libation of Wine. 
 Thefe Feftivals were celebrated in the open Fields, and 
generally on fome remarkable Eminence ; and they were 
annually renewed at fome ftated Period. The Offering was 
always fucceeded by a Feañt, to which the People affembled 
to eat with a focial Joy, as a Teftimony of their mutual 
Union, and to intimate their regarding themfelves as 
Members of one Family ; though in Procefs of Time thefe 
Feafts began to degenerate into Riot and Intemperance. 
Such was the Original of Feftivals of Wine, which are fo 
antient in their Inftitution, and were afterwards tranfmitted 
from 4fia to Europe, and other Parts of the World. 
Chevalier. There were fome Circumitances in the Bac- 
chanalian Feafts, which had no Relation either to Feftivals, 
or Wine. What could be the meaning of thofeExclamations 
of Lo and Jvobe, which were fo frequently repeated? Of 
# Mola was a Barley-Cake, which they placed on the Head of the 
Victim ; and from thence the Verb iminelare, to facrifice, Fo 
what 
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what ufe were the Thyrf, or thofe little Spears that were 
adorned with twining Flowers and Vine-Leaves? Why 
did thofe who celebrated thefe Wine-Feafts run from Moun- 
tain to Mountain, and aflault every Animal they met in 
their Way ; and when they had hewed them in Pieces, 
what could induce them to flain their Faces with the 
Blood ? Wine never prompts People to fuch abfurd Actions 
as thefe. 

Prior. The moft probable Conjeéture I can 
offer with refpect to the Origin of thefe ex- The Original of 
travagant Feftivals is this ; they at firft were Wine-Feafts. 
the Inftitutions of Piety in Honour to the 
true God, but were afterwards disfigured by the Circum- 
ftances that were fuperadded to them. 

Be pleafed to obferve, Sir, that all Nations in general, 
have a natural Defire to perpetuate the Remembrance of 
great Events, by annual Reprefentations of them on fome 
particular Days; and I fhall confirm this Obfervation by 
one or two known Inftances. It was formerly the Cuftom 
in France, and it ftill prevails in fome of our neighbouring 
Nations, to celebrate Chrifimas, Eafler, and fome other Fe- 
ftivals with Dramatic Reprefentations of the Myfteries we 
adore, And tho’ the Chriftian Religion, which entirely 
refides in the Heart, and in a Life of Virtue and Integrity 
derives but little Advantage from thefe tumultuous Practices; 
they, however, are always pleafing to the People, becaufe 
they are fuch Devotions as amufe them, without any in- 
ordinate Influence on their Paffions. The Mobammedans*, 
in the Pilgrimage to Mecca, where they believe that /4- 
mael, the Patriarch of the Arabs, formerly refided, reprefent 
the Flight of Hagar into the Defert, by fome particular 
Ceremonies. ‘They look behind them, and, on each fide, 
they fearch about with a feeming Inquietude, and after- 
wards exprefs a fudden Joy, as if they had found what 
they fought for. You may difcover, in thefe Ceremonials, 
fome Traces of the hiftorical Account of the Well where 
Hagar and her Son quenched their Thirft. ‘Thefe Ex- 
amples are fufficient to my prefent Purpofe. 

All Antiquity is full of the likeCeremonies, which were 
inftituted to preferve the Memorial of thofe Events in 


* See Reland’s Mohammedifm. 
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which the People thought themfelves moft interefted. In 
the Times that immediately fucceeded the Deluge, when 
the Sons of Noah, inftead of difperfing themfelves, in order 
to re-people the Earth, were determined to dwell together, 
and employed themfelves in Building, inthe Parts adjacent 
to the Euphrates; all the other Regions remained uncultiva- 
ted.. Whole Continents were darkned with Woods, and 
the Animals multiplied without Number. After the Dif- 
perfion, when each Family began to be eftablifhed in the 
Lands they had chofen for their Settlements; the favage 
Beatts iffued out of their gloomy Wilds, and infefted the 
Labours of the Inhabitants by their Devaftations; fo that 
the new Colonies were never certain of enjoying either their 
Harvefts, or the Fruit of their Vines. To check the Courfe 
of thefe Calamities, Nimrod, the Grandfon of Ham, led - 
the Youths of his Canton to the Chace, cleared the Country 
of the rapacious Animals, and rofe from a mighty Hunter, 
to the Dignity and Dominion of a Monarch. ‘The People 
after his Death, not only celebrated folemn Feftivals at his 
‘Tomb, and fung his Praifes, after thofe of the Deity, which 
introduced the firft Degeneracy of their religious Worfhip ; 
but they likewife intermixed thefe Feftivals with Reprefen- 
tations of thofe famous Eluntings, which had fecured Ferti- 
lity and Safety tothe neighbouring Countries. They ufu- 
ally began with Sacrifices and Invocations to the God Fao, 
or Fevoe. They likewife carried a Spear, becaufe they 
were advancing to a Chace ; but this Spear was encompafled 
with Flowers, and Vine-Leaves, becaufe they were only to 
exhibit the Reprefentation of a Chace; in confequence of 
which, they ran from one Mountain to another, and gave 
their Imitations an Air of Reality, by fhedding the Blood 
of thofe Beafts they happened to meet. Thofe, who were 
covered with the greateft Quantity of Blood, feemed to have 
_ been pre-eminent in the Chace: And as fome of Nimroa’s 
Expeditions were employed in hunting’ down the wild 
Beafts, and others were undertaken by him, with a View to 
inftract the People in the Manner of cultivating Corn and 
Wine ; it became cuftomary at thefe Feafts to carry, in a 
pompous Manner, the Van, with which they winnowed 
their Corn; and a Portion of Wine was diftributed among 
the Affiftants. No Ceremonies could be better calculated to 
perpetuate the Memory of Nimrod’s Service, and thefe ae 
marks 
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marks are at leaft a Sketch of what may be faid with Re- 
lation to the Original of Wine-Feafts. 

Countefs. Ttis very eafy to difcover the Reafon why they 
were always received with univerfal Approbation. While 
Devotion confifts in taking an agreeable Progrefs through 
the Country, and is animated with chearful Feafts, it will 
never want Profeflors, But let us proceed in the Hiftory 
of the Vine. 

Prior. This Plant was tranfmitted from A/a to Europe ; 
and the Phænicians, who were early Navigators, efpecially 
along the Mediterranean Coaft, transferred it to moft of the 
Ifles, as well as to the Continent. It facceeded to Admi- 
ration in the Iflands of the Archipelago, and was afterwards 
introduced into Greece and Italy. 

Pliny * was perfuaded, that the Libations of Milk, infti- 
tuted by Romulus, and Numa’s Prohibition to honour the 
Dead, by pouring Wine on their Tombs, made it evident 
that Vines were very fcarce in Ita/y at that Time. They 
were multiplied in the fucceeding Ages; a Set of Gauls, 
who had tafted the Liquor, formed a Refolution to eftablifh 
themfelves in the Countries that produced it; and inftead of 
employing Letters and Exhortations, to engage other Gauls 
in the intended Expedition, they fent Qantities of Wine 
fo all the adjacent Parts; upon which the Inhabitants of 
feveral Provinces immediately quitted the Acorns of their 
Forefts. The 4/s were infuficient to check their Progrefs, 
and they extended their Conquefts along the two Shores of 
the Po, where they applied themfelves to the Cultivation of 
the Fig, the Olive, and the Grape in particular; fuch was 
the Motive to their Enterprize ; and inftead of blaming our 
Anceftors for having Recourfe to Arms, in order to fecure 
the Enjoyment of Wine, Play juftifies their Conduë&t, by 
alledging the Purity of their Intentions. It has likewife been 
thought that thofe Gau/s, who eftablifhed their Settlements 
along the Po, tranfmitted to us the ufeful Invention of pre- 
ferving Wine in wooden Veffels exactly clofed, and of con- 
fining it in that ftriét Inclofure, notwithftanding its natural 
Impetuofity. Its Prefervation and Tranfmiflon to diftant 
Parts, became more practicable from that Period than it 
could be before, when it was kept in earthen Jars,. that 


# Eft, Nat. xiv. Set, 14. Cic. pro Fonteiog. 
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Were eafily fhattered, or in Skins, which were liable to be 
unfewed, or to grow mouldy. | 

The Inhabitants of Mar/eilles and Narbon had fome 
Vines, when Gau/ was conquered by Fulius Cefar ; but 
the Progrefs of their Cultivation was prohibited by Domi. 
tan; and the Gazk, as well as the Britexs and Spaniards, 
- Were not permitted to plant them till the Reign of that 
excellent Emperor Probus *. He was fenfible that the Pro- 
motion of Agriculture ought to be infeparable from a good 
Government ; and that the Reien of a Prince can never 
be propitious, unlefs he be fedulous to procure Plenty and 
Tranquillity to the People of whom he is conftituted Fa- 
ther. The Plantation of Vineyards in Britany in the. 
Northern Part of the Celtic Provinces was attended with 
unfurmountable Difficulties on the Part of Nature; and the 
Inhabitants of thofe Countries, and even of the Cie Gaul, 
continued to extract their ufual Drink from Barley, for 
want of a fuficient Growth of Vines; . 


Unthriving Vines compell d the Celtic Soe 
Lo force a Liquor from the bearded Grant. 


But they at laftwere planted by Degrees in all Countries 
where there was any Pofibility of their Succefs. St. 
Martin planted one in Touraine, before the Clofe of the 
fourth Century. St. Remi, who lived at the latter End of 
the fifth, and the Beginning of the next Century, left to : 
feveral Churches, by his Will, the Vineyards he pofleffed 
in the Territories of Rheims and Laon, with the Slaves he 
employed in their Cultivation. From that Time thefe Plants 
began to be propagated through all France, and they pro- 
bably invited the Franks into Gaul, as they had already en- 
gaged the Gay/s to fix their Settlements in ftaly, The 
other German Nations, who. had no more Conquefts to - 
purfue, endeavoured to open a Traét of Land in the Black ~ 
Feref, and to plant Vines along the Banks of the Rhine. 


* Anno Chrifti 282. Vopifcus in Probo, 
+ See the Epigram addrefs’d to Beer, by the Emperor Fulian, in the 
Antbologia, + — « 
Le KeAToi, 
Th win Boredur vevgar am arandur. 


Hungary 


Hungary had likewife its Vineyards; and when they after- 
‘wards were propagated in all Parts, the Inhabitants grew 
Hatishied with their Condition, and were no longer follicitous 
to fecure new Settlements. | 
Countefi. Let any one tell us, after this Account, that 
‘Wine is only fit to promote Diforders in the World. Europe 
inever enjoyed a pleafing State of Tranquillity till Vineyards 
‘were planted by its various Inhabitants. 
Prior. It will be proper to accompany this 
| Hiftory of the Vine, with a fhort Account of The different 
lits Juice. The different Species ofit are al- Sorts of Wine. 
| moft innumerable, and they vary in their 
‘Colour, their Flavour, their Qualities and Duration. We 
| may even fay, that the Sorts of Wine are as much diver- 
 fifed as the Soils that produce them ; they, however, may 
be all comprehended in two Claffes, namely, the {weet 
Wines, and thofe which are dry*. | 
The fweet Wines are thofe which have a rich and racy 
Flavour, not unlike that of Honey; and their Perfection 
confifts in the Intermixture of an agreeable Bitter with their 
native Perfume. Mu/cadine Grapes + are the fitteft for thefe. 
Sorts of Wine, but they require a hot Climate for the Ac- 
complifhment of their due Maturity. The Claffes of this. 
Wine, which are moft efleemed among us, are thofe of 
| Cituade, and St. Laurence in Provence; or Frontignan, in 
Languedoc ; of Condrieux, in Lyounais ; Of Artois, in Burguu- 
dy; of Rivefalte, in Rouffillen ; and fome other Kinds. 
Foreign fweet Wines are Tocai, which grow ina very 
{mall Quantity, on a Hill in Hungary ; Verdee, Mufcadet, 
and Montefiafcone, which are all Zu/fcan Wines ; the Greek 
Wine of Mount Vefzwius, which deepens into a golden 
Yellow ; and the Lachryma, which is a very red Wine, and 
is likewife produced by the fame Mountain, when it fuf- 
pends its Devañations of the Vineyards that are near its 
Summit. ‘To thefe we may add the Wines of Malage, 
which are cultivated in the Parts adjacent to Gibraltar ; to- 
gether with thofe of Alicant, and feveral other Provinces in 
Spain ; nor muft we forget the Wines of Madera, which is 
an Ifland belonging to the Portugue/e, and is fituated at the. 


# Vinum dulce ; Vinum aufterum, vel feverum. 
+ Uvæ apici, velapianæ, ab apibus & mellis fapore’. 
L 5 Entrance 
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Entrance into the Ocean. The beft Canary Wines are 
brought from the Ifland of Palma. Malmjey, which is a 
very thick Wine, is produced in the Ifland of Candy. The 
Other Greek Wines grow in Chios, Tenedes, Mitylene, and 
other Ifles in the Archipelago. The Wine of Schiras, in 
Perfia, is of the fame Nature. j 

All Wines have three principal Parts, which are Oil, 
Salt, and volatile Spirits. The generality of {weet Wines 
are incapable of acquiring that juft Temperament, which 
confifts in a blended Sweetnefs and Acidity, without the . 
Operation of Fire. In order to accomplifh fuch a perfect 
Tncorporation of their Oil and Salt, as may correé the Paig- 
nancy of the one, by the Sweetnefs of the other ; the Grapes 
muft be expofed to the Sun, on their native Stock, till they 
begin to grow dry; and to prevent the Grapes from deriving 
any future Supply of Juices from the Earth, which would 
retard the Completion of this Intermixture, it will be pro- 
per to twift the Pedicles, by which the Bunches are faftened 
to the Vine. The next Employment willbe to prefs out the 
Liquor, which will then have acquired the Confiftence of 
a Syrup ; and thefe are the Particulars of the firft Method. 
The fecond confifts in exprefling the Mutt of the Grapes 
when they are ripe, and in boiling it, fo as to caufe a Se- 
diment to rife to the Top of the Veflel *. This Operation, 
which is always violent, communicates a Tafte of Fire to 
the Wine, but it likewife qualifies it for a longer Preferva- 
tion. The third Method is‘to boil the Juice of the Grapes, 
till it be reduced to half its original Quantity, or even to 
one third, and it will then thicken ihto a very tenacious 
Syrup. | 

‘The Care which is taken to dephlegmate the Wine, by 
_ the two firft Methods evaporates moft of its volatile 
Spirits ; in Confequence of which, it always continues in 
a languid State, and its Fermentation can never be perfect, 
becaufe it is unnatural. It is likewife impoffible for thefe 
Wines to be light and fine, for which reafon they may be 
fitter than our Growths for hot Countries, where the Blood 


% Aut dulcis Mufti vulcano decoquit humorem, 
Et follis undam tepidi defpumat aheni, Georg. i 


Or the Rich muft his timely Care proclaims, 
While he refines it o’er the crackling Flames, 
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ig rarifed to a greater Degree, and requires a fubftantial,. 
rather than a fpirituous Liquor. It 1s therefore not at all 
furprifing, that the Italians and other Southern People, who 
have been habituated to a vinous Syrup, which is propor- 
tioned to their Conftitutions, are rather difgufted than pleafed 
with the Vivacity of our Wines. 

Dry Wines, on the contrary, have the Salts and volatile 
Spirits for their predominant Parts, and thefe are rendered 
fach by a perfe&t Fermentation, which divefts them of 
the greateft Part of their Oil, and fo attenuates and fubti- 
lizes the Remainder, as not to deprive the Salts of thofe 
fimulating Qualities, by which they affect the Tongue 
with agreeable Impreflions. Of this Nature are the French, 
the Moelle, the Rheni/h, and feveral Hungarian Wines, 
which are more falutary to the Norther People, by rendering 
their Blood volatile, and refining it from all grofs Hu- 
mours. | 

Thefe Wines are rendered very defective, by their being 
either green or lufcious, grofs or heady. Their lufcious : 
Quality is a great Imperfection, becaufe it difpirits the 
Heart, and diforders the Stomach, inftead of reviving them 
with gay and pleafing Impreflions. The moft excellent 
Wines are obnoxious to this Defect, as they likewife are to 
a Headinefs of Fumes; but each of thefe ill Qualities is 
ufually corrected by a proper Age. Greennefs is not fo 
much the Defe& of the Wine, as it is of the Seafon, which 
has not fufficiently ripened the Fruit; or it may be owing 
to the Proprietor, who, perhaps, has been too precipitate 
in his Vintage. In a word, it is rather an Abortion, than 
any regular Procefs of Nature. The harfh and terreftrial 
Flavour, is the greateft Imperfection of ail; and it refults 
either from the Sum itfelf, or an injudicious Cultivation, of 
the Vine. % 

Wine may be faid to have all its good Qualities, when it 
proves full, and at the fame time foft to the Palate; when 
it preferves a good Body, in Conjunction with a due Light- 
nefs ; and when it retains a light Colour, a pleafing Scent, 
and a delicate Flavour. I fancy, my dear Chevalier, you 
will be defirous of obtaining fuch Wine as this, whenever 
you have an Inclination to amufe yourfelf with the Cul- 
ture of your Vines ; and you may be certain of Succels, if 

L 6 you 
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you will purfue the Directions you will now receive from 
his Lordfhip. erase À ae 

Count. There are various Methods of forming the Vine, 
and conduéting the Procefs of a Vintage. The Plant itfelf 
is naturally weak; but Nature has fupplied it with {mall 
Tendrils, or a kind of Arms, which it clafps around the 
Bodies that occur in its Way, and {cures itfelf, by their 
Afhiftance, againft all Shocks. of Wind. We rear it on a 
fingle Prop in France ; but it is cuftomary, in fome other 
Countries, to fupport it either with a ftrong Reed, a long 
Pole, or wooden Forks. The prevailing Method in Greece 
and ftaly is to train up the Vines to Elms, along the 
Branches of which they extend themfelves without Re- 
flraint, and gradually afcend to the OD. 


* The next Precaution of his rural Cares - 

NEA Range of Reeds, and Jorked Props prepares ; 
Ox thefe the Vines thier clajping Pregref form. 
And brave the Rigours of each rifing Storm ; 
Afcend the hofpitable Elin, and /pread 
Their felling Clifers o'er its verdant Head. 


The 4fatics, who have feveral Species of very large Grapes, 

are obliged to dif pofe their Vines on raifed Works of Lattice, 
which, by thefe Means, are converted into fo many ver- 
dant Pavilions, under which the Natives enjoy the Re- 
frefhment of a breezy Shade. The fame Soil frequently 
fupplies them with Rice or Corn for their Food, and Wine 
to crown their Bowls; at the fame Time that the Growth 
of Mulberry-Trees faftain their Vines, and nourifhes the 
Silk-Worms that array the Natives. 

The particular Method pra@ifed in each Country is . 
thought, by the Inhabitants: to be beft adapted to their 
Neceflities. They would imagine themfelves infinitely pre- 
judiced, were they to ad in any Other Manner; and [ con- 
fefs, it would be imprudent to recede from an eftablifhed 
Cuftom, unlefs it has been made evident, by repeated Ex- 


mi Supereft | 
‘Tum leves calamos & rafæ haftilia vires, 
Fraxineafque aptare fudes, furcafque bicornes 5 
Viribus eniti quarum & contemnere ventos 
-Aflüelcant, fummafque fequi tabulata per ulmos, Georg. 2. 
periments, 
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periments, that a different Proceeding would be more efec- 
tual, But’ I have obferved in my Travels, that People 
generally act by Rote; and we have a vaft number of Vine- 
yards, the Vines of which would be infinitely better, and 
might be kept much longer than they are at prefent, were 
they cultivated in a more regular Manner. 

My Inclination to plant a Vineyard on fome Part of my 
Eftate, made me attentive to the different Methods that are 
practifed in our Provinces ; and lI could not difcover any 
that deferved to be ranked in Competition with thofe Pre- 
cautions that have been taken by the Inhabitants of Cham- 
paign, for fifty Years palt. Their Wine was indeed very 
excellent, and much efteemed before that Time, but it 
wanted a faficient Body, and was incapable of tranfport- 
ation to diftant Parts; till, at lait, the Natives, by a long 
Courfe of Expeirence, acquired the proper Methods of 
tinging it with the Complexion of a Cherry, or the Eye of 
a Partridge: They could likewife brighten it into the whiteft 
Hue, or deepen it into a perfect Red. Ina word, they 
improved it to fuch a Degree, that it will now retain all its 
fine Qualities for fix or feven Years, and very frequently 
for a longer Space of Time. 

_ The exact Obfervation of this Method in Cuz, Pargnan, 
and other Cantons of Lyoxnois has produced a Growth of 
Wines, which are efteemed by all Flanders, as much as thofe 
of Burgundy and Champaign. : 

The Praétice of the fame Method, in different Parts of 
Burgundy, has raifed feveral Wines out of Obfcurity into 
a general Efteem; though their Names were not fo much 
as known a few Years agce 

This Method relates to the Vine, the Prefs, and the 
Cellar. a 

The particular Circumftances which con- 
fitute the Procefs of a Vine, are Plantation, The Culture of 
Propagation, Pruning, Cultivation, Binding, the Vine. 
Earthing, and Dunging. 

It fhould never be planted in fuch ftrong Soils as are 
proper for Corn; for tho’ they abound in Salts and Juices, 
yet, as they alway harden after Rain, the lealt fucceeding 
Heat renders them impenetrable tothe Action of the Air and 
Sun, and prevents the due Refinements of their Fluids. In 

confequence of which, they are incapable of Activity and 
| | PerfeCtion, 
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Perfection, and the Vine either degenerates into. a yellow: 
Hue, or yields a harfh and grofs Juice. A Soil moderately: 
thin and light, rather dry than moiit, bending into a De. 
clivity, and intermixed with Gravel, or fmall Flints, is 
more adapted to the Vine, than the richeft and moft fertil 
Land. The Attritions which thefe fmall Stones receive from: 
Culture, may poflibly caufe them to difcharge certain Salts, 
or even Particles of Fire and Sulphur, capable of infufing an 
agreeable Vivacity into the Wine. But however the Fa@ 
may be, it is certain that all foft and light Soils impart a 
greater Degree of Delicacy and Flavour to their Produ&ti- 
ons; becaufe the Influence of the Aion of the Air, which 
penetrates their Pores, without any Impediment, unfolds 
and diffufes the volatile Spirits and all the fineft Pringiples 
of Vegetation, in the moft effectual Manner, 

Iam not for planting a Vine too near a River, and much. 
lefs in the Neighbourhood of marfhy Lands; becaufe their 
exhaling Humidity, which fheds itfelf over all the adjacent 
Soil, renders the Morning Frofts more injurious to the 
Leaves of the Vine; the Lofs of which is always facceeded 
by that of the Fruit. . ; 

The Vine is propagated either from Slips, or elfe from 
Piants that have already taken Root. The former of thefe 
are little Sprigs without Roots, and which are cut in Win- 
ter from Stocks of a kindly Nature, and are preferved in 
~ Bundles in a Cellar, till the Seafon intended for their Plan- 
tation. Towards the End of March thefe Bundles fhould 
be fteeped in miry Pits, for the Space of eight Days; after 
which they are inferted in the Earth, not in an upright Po- 
fition, but flanting a little on one Side; and three or four 
of them are fet in each of the Apertures, which ought to‘be 
a Foot diftant from one another ; and all Redundancies are | 
afterwards to be cleared away. ‘The largeft End of the 
Shoot muft be funk into the Earth to a very moderate 
Depth; and Care fhould always be taken to leave an Inch _ 
-0r two of old Wood that has had two Years Growth. 

Rooted Plants are young Stocks that have grown two 
or three Years in a Semingry. ‘The Soil of which fhould 
be a little thinner than the Ground, into which they are to 
be tranfplated. This Removal is made in November, and 
the Stocks onght to be placed in the new Soil, the Moment 
they are taken out of their native Earth, becaufe their De- 

; licacy 
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licacy will be greatly injured by the leaf Delay. Thefe 
Seminaries fhould always be infeparable from an Eitate in 
Land, fince they are infinitely ufeful. The rooted Plants 
begin to be fruitful the third Year, and frequently retain 
their Fertility for the Space of fixty Years. 

A Vine may likewife be renewed, either in the whole, 
. orin part, by the means of Layers. 

This Operation is performed by bending fuch of the 
fineft Shoots, as fhould otherwife be pruned off from their 
Stock, and by burying the old Wood in a little Trench 
of fome length, while that which is young rifes above 
the Surface. When that Part which has been funk in the 
Soil has taken Root, the other Extremityjis either permit- 
ted to remain on the Parent Stock, in order to beautify the | 
adjacent Spot with one continued Growth ; or elfe it is cut 
off below the Roots, and this new Stock is then taken out 
of the Earth, to be tranfplanted as occafion may require. 

Another Method of laying Vines is performed by caufing 
the Extremity of a fine Shoot to pafs through a little Baf- 
ket, which is funk into the Earth for that Purpofe. The 
Shoot fo difpofed takes Root in the Bafket, below which 
it is cut off in the Month of November, and is then raifed 
out of the Earth as fteddily as poffible ; after which it is 
tranfplanted with the little Bafket, into the intended Situa- 
tion. Thefe are the four Methods by which a Vine is 
multiplied; and we will now proceed to the Pruning 
Part. 

This Operation ought to correfpond with the Quality of 
the Wood, and likewife of the Soil that fupplies it with 
Nourifhment. If the Earth be extremely thin, and the 
Wood a little weak, it is ufual to leave no more than two 
or three Buds at mofton the young Wood of that Year's 
Growth ; that the Sap, by being confined to fo {mall a 
Number of Buds, may caufe them to emit Shoots of a mo- 
derate Strength ; but if the Earth be very nutrimental, and 
the Stock vigorous, three or four Buds are permitted to re- 
main on the young Wood, to weaken the Aëtion of the 
Sap, and to prevent it from fhooting out too large a Growth 
of new Wood. | | | 

Vine-Dreffers, as well as Gardeners, are prepoffeffed 
with an old Opinion, that Spring is the only proper Seafon 
for pruning ; and yet they often act inconfiftently with that 

Perfuafion, 
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Perfuafion, fince they frequently begin to prune in Fazuary, 
in order to prevent their being embarafled by too many 
other Works, which hinder their Accomplifhment of this 
in due Time. But, with all their Expedition, a great Part 
of this Operation remains uncompleated, even when the 
Month of 4pri/ is far advanced. ‘The Sap, which began 
to exert its Energy in March, purfues its natural Courfe, 
and firft {wells in the Buds, in the Extremities of the Plant, 
which are the very Parts that ought to be retrenched ; and 
then, finding the Ends of its Canals entirely laid open by 
Pruning, it weeps through thefe Apertures till the Heat be- 
gins to thicken it, and prevent its future Diffipation. But 
the Sap would never be wafted, either in Tears or ufelefs 
Buds, had Care been taken to prune the Vine immediately 
upon the Fall of the Leaf. This Praétice is recommended 
by Monfieur -d la Quintinie ; to which I may add, that 
it has been frequently found to be fuccefsful ; and any Per- 
fon may venture to make the Experiment on fome {mall 
part of a Vine, in order to be convinced, that thofe Ad- 
vantages of an eafy Culture in Spring, which refult from. 
Praning in Autumn, are not difcredited by any Inconveni- 
ence Whatever. | : 

March is the Seafon for drefling the Vine, after it has 
been pruned ; and this Operation varies agreeably to the 
Nature of the Plants, which, among us, are of two Sorts ; 
namely, the high Growths, which are fuffered to fhoot up 
to the Height of five or fix Feet, in Soils of a moderate 
Finenefs ; and the low Growths, which are not permitted 
to afcend above three Feet at moft. 

The high Vines are annually drefled; and once in fif- 
teen Years they are lowered, andlaid down in a Trench 
two Feet in Breadth, and almoft as deep as the Stock.. 
When this has been covered with Earth, three or four of ~ 
the fineft Shoots, which adhere to it, fhould be extended 
on each Side, and difpofed into little Trenches fix Inches 
deep, in order to furnifh as many Layers. ‘The old Wood 
will refume anew Vigour, by thus exerting itfelf in a frefh 
Soil; and this Operation is performed in the Month of 
November. 

The Method is different with refpe&t to low Wines,. 
which are produétive of the beft Wine. /They are laid in 
the Earth every Year, and dreffed in fuch a manner, that 

a Stock 
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a Stock ‘will fhoot feveral Paces under-ground, and fre- 
quently as many Fathoms, in a number of Years. Care is 
always taken to lower the Stock with as much Equality as 
poffible; and to prevent its deflecting into a Curve, which 
would expofe it to the Danger of being cut, in the Culture 
of the enfuing Year. 

When the Vines are found to be too old, they fhould ei- 
ther be rooted up, or grafted. -If we have Recourfe to the 
former Expedient, the Soil fhould be fuffered to reft one 
Year, at leaft, before we plant it a-new; and-it with be 
proper to fow it with Corn, which never fails to fucceed, 
or elfe with Rye, or fome of the March Grain, in order to 
thin the Earth, and render it more light and proportionable 
to the Delicacy of the young Plant, which, without this Pre- 
caution, would be choaked by too ftrong a Nutriment. 

If the old Vine fhould ftill fhéot out a Growth of vi- 
gorous Wood, that is unproductive of Fruit, it will be pro- 
per to graft it, inftead of rooting it up. All the old Wood 
fhould be laid in the Earth, and no more than two or three 
Shoots of that Year’s Growth fhould be fuffered to rife 
above the Surface. ‘The Graft will be more fuccefsful on 
thefe, than on the old Wood, which is not eafily opened 
by Incifion, and whofe Thicknefs no way correfponds with 
the Graft. The Vine is gtafted in the Cleft, and the Ope- 
ration refembles that of other Trees. 

The Depth, to which high Vines are Jaid in the Ground, 
makes it unneceffary to furnifh them with new Earth ; but 
the low Vines muft have this Supply every twelve Years in 
very light Soils, and every fifteen Years in thofe which are 
moft nutrimental. Thefe Plants, however, require but a 
moderate Quantity of additional Earth ; and it is always 
cuftomary to leave the Diflance of a Foot between each 
Bafket of the fupplemental Soil ; and fhould this be too 
flrong, it may caufe the Vines to degenerate, and deprive 
the future Wine of its due Finenefs ; it would likewife cover 
the Stem with an Incruftation, thick enough to deprive it 
of thofe aerial Influences as fupply it with the proper Pabu- 
Jum of Fire, and the moft perfect Juices. 

A moderate Quantity of Dung is likewife applied to 
Vines every feventh Year when the Soil is extremely light ; 
and every twelfth Year, when it happens to be a little more 


compact, A Redundancy of this Manure would fcorch 
the 
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the Body of the Plant ; it would alfo fhorten its Duration, 
and alter the natural Quality of the Wine. Neats-Dung is 
the propereft for light Soils ; but this muft have an Inter: 
mixture of Horfe-Dung, for fuch Lands as are ftrong. 
Sheeps- Dung, when its Fleat is evaporated, is very fervice- 
able to Vines, when they grow yellow, provided ‘it be 
employed in lefler Quantities than the other Manures. No- | 
vember is the proper Seafon affording the Vines this Part 
of their Culture, and itis deferred till the Month of February, 
when the Autumn has proved rainy, leaft the Earth and its 
Manure fhould form an injurious Glew round the Stem, to 
which they adhere. . | 
The beft Seafon for training Vines to their Prop, is when 
the Flowers begin to appear. It is likewife cuftomary to 
pare the Vine much about the fame Time; but it is not 
very material whether you perform this before, or after the 
Plant has been faftened to its Prop. Paring the Vine confifts 
in cutting off the Ends of the Branches, and retrenching 
the little Shoots, which rife from the Bottom and Sides of - 
the Stock. This Operation fhould be repeated, in order to 
fecure a copious Sap for the Fruits that are unfolded. 
It is altogether as neceffary to Clear away, at two or 
three different Times, all the Weeds, which f pring about the 
Stems of Vines, and which either impoverifh, or chill the 
Farth But whether a Hoe or a Mattock be employed on 
this Occafion, the Dreffer fhould always be cautious of 
opening the Earth about the Vine, after Rains or Frofts; 
for if this Operation be performed after a rainy Seafon, it. 
hardens the Soil, and renders it impenetrable to the Air, 
and confequently caufes feveral Stems to become yellow, 
and wither away. And if the Earth be flirred after Hails 
or Frofts, it is expofed to fuch a fatal Chillnefs, as will, 


at leaft, retard the Procefs of Vegetation for a confiderable 
Time, a | | 
The Vine has three dangerous Enemies, from whofe 
Ravages it is difficult to preferve it. 
The firft of thefe is a finall Beetle, that 
Anfeéts injurious  refembles a May-Bug, in Shape and Co- 
to the Vine, Jour, but is much inferior to it in Size. 
This Infe& continues in the Earth during 
the Winter Seafon, and faftens itfelf to the Stems of young 
Vines in particular ; gnaws their moft tender Roots, and fre- 
guently 
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quently deftroys them. It makes its Appearance in the 
Month of May, and after it has fixed itfelfon the green 
|Foliage, it preys on their Subftance, and pierces the Fruit- 
‘Buds and the young Shoots, which often proves deftructive 
to all the new Wood. But this Devaftation may be pre- 
vented, in a great meafure, by fowing a good Quantity of 
‘Beans about the Vine; which the Animal will quit for the 
‘new Growth of Leaves, and thefe may eafily be multiplied 
in a fhort time. Thefe Leaves, with the Breed of Infeëts 
‘that reft upon them, may afterwards be advantageoufly re- 
imoved, and burnt around the Stem of the Vine; by which 
means, another Difafter, more prejudicial than the former, 
{may be feafonably prevented. Thefe Animals pierce the 
| Clufters when they are ripe, in order to inje@ their Eggs 
‘into the Berries ; in confequence of which, Legions of 
Worms will be produced, to the Deftruétion of the Grapes, 
and the total Fruftration of the approaching Vintage. The 
| Sun draws all the Juice from the penetrated Grapes, and 
foon reduces them to Powder. The Worms, when they are 
fatiated with their Food, feek a proper Retreat, for the Ac- 
complifhment of their Transformation into Aurelias, and 
afterwards into Beetles. [f they happen to difcover a Heap 
of Compoft, they chufe it for their Manfion; and feveral 
Perfons place a quantity of it about the Stocks of their Vines. 
This Manure is the Rendezvous of thefe, and a Variety 
of other Infeéts ; and if Care be taken to burn it, at the 
Clofe of Winter, all thefe noxious Animals will be effec- 
tually deftroyed, and the Afhes are almoft as ferviceable as 
the Manure itfelf. 

There is likewife another fmall Beetle, fomething lefs 
than a common Fly, and covered with a green Shell, whofe 
Surface glitters with the brighteft Gold. This Animal is 
furnifhed with a very long and hard Trunk, indented into 
feveral Saws, which prove very prejudicial to the Grapes, 
and likewife to the tender Leaves ; which the Creature rolls 
around its Body, and lines them with a fort of Down for 
the Reception of its Eggs. In the Winter-Seafon, it 
either retires into the Earth, or lodges itfelf in a Heap of 
Compoit, where it continues buried in Sleep. The Vine- 
Dreflers are induftrious to find out thefe contorted Leaves, 
which enfold the Eggs, and they burn them at the Foot of 

the Vine, 
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"Tis cuftomary to employ the Hours of defcending Dews, 
or the Cool of the Morning, in deftroying the Snails, that 
conceal themfelves during the Heat of the Day ; and as thefe 
Animals are an Ingredient in the Ragoîts of Languedoc, the 
Inhabitants of that Province are very follicitous to difcover 
them. It would be in vain for one induftrions Perfon to at- 
tempt the Extermination of thefe Infe€ts from his Vine- 
yard ; the Inhabitants of the whole Diftri& ought to concur 
with him in that Employment, or he will otherwife be too 
much fatigued, in deftroying a hendred Enemies in one 
Vine, while two thoufand are marching to invade the 
neighbouring Plants. 

When the Cultivation has been properly conduéted, and 
a favourable Summer has co-operated with the Labours of 
the Vine-Drefler, the Grapes will, at laft, acquire their 
compleat Maturity, and it will then be neceflary to prepare 
for the Vintage. The Fats are carefully cleaned, and the 
Wine-Prefs, with all its Appendage of Veffels, have their 
proper Difpofition affigned them, for the enfuing Work, 
But the Manner of making Wine, and the Methods by 
which it is duly ordered, fhall be referved for our next 
Walk ; and we will conclude this with a Turn or two in 
| the Vineyard, where you fhall be prefented with a View of 
moft of the Particulars I have related. 
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%, UR Preparations for the Vintage are all 
À compleated, and the Vintagers are flock- 
ing towards us, to offer their Services on 
SS this Occafion. What Commands has 
your Lordfhip for them at prefent ? 
Count. The Quality of the Wine depends on the due 
Performance of their feveral Funétions. I inform them, 
that they muft bring in the Grapes, at three different Ga- 
therings ; in the firt of which, they are to chufe thofe 
Bunches that are moft ripe, and have the feweit, as well as 
the fineft Grapes; and they muft be careful to clear away 
all the Berries that are green, rotten, or {corched, together 
with fuch as have been pierced by Infeûs. I hkewife direct 
my People to cut the Grapes very fhort; becaufe the Stalks 
are bitter, and vitiate the Wine with a Flavour of the Wood, 
in proportion to their Length. 

‘The fecond Gathering muft be confined to the large thick 
Clufters, that are not fo ripe as the others ; and thofe which 
are green, withered, or rotten, fhould be gathered lat, I 
confign thefe three Gatherings to as many Preflings, whofe 
Difference you may eafily comprehend, re 
| | 18 
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This firft Labour, which is of the utmoft Importance, 
may be compleated by another Method. I have Vines that 
vary in their Qualities. Some are planted in a very light 
and ftony Soil, and they yield a bright and fragrant Wines 
others are placed in a more nourifhing Traét of Land, and 
they produce a Wine of a greater Body. IfI have an In- 
clination to unite thefe good Qualities, in the fame Wine, 
and to meliorate the one, by an Intermixture of the other, 
T can accomplifh my Defign, either in the Vineyard, by 
blending thefe different Grapes together ; or elfe in the Cel- 
lar, by mixing the feveral Wines I have preffed ; but if I 
neglect to make this Intermixture, by cutting one Species 
of Grapes with the other, I hazard the Lofs of all my 
Vintage. . When the Wines are once made, it will be dif- 
ficult to mix them to any Degree of Perfection; the weak-. 
eft will change its Complexion, and communicates its De- 
fects to the other, initead of being correéted by the good 
Qualities of the affociated Juices; and one of its leaft Im- 
serfeétions, tho’ far from being inconfiderable, will be a 
difagreeable cloudy ‘Tinge, accompanied with a Sediment, 
which will always tarnifh the Beauty of the proper Co- 
Jour, and diveft the Wine of its fine Flavour and Tranf- 
parency. Butthis Effect will be prevented, if I intermix 
the beft Grapes of one Vine with the moft perfe& Produc- 
tions of another. ‘The feafonable Combination of thefe 
different Fruits, will produce an exquifite Liquor, that will 
have all the Advantages of a fufficient Body, a Delicacy of. 
Flavour, a Fragrancy of Scent, and a Livelinefs of Co- 
lour, and which may be kept for feveral Years, without 
the leaft Alteration. Thefe Obfervartions of mine have 
been juftified by a long Experience; and it was the Know- 
ledge of thofe Effects that refult from intermixing the 
Grapes of three or four Vines of different Qualities, which’ 
improved the celebrated Wines of Si//ery, 47, and Haur- 
villiers,'to the Perfe€tion they have now acquired; and in- 
deed they feem to comprehend all the Excellencies that can. 
poflibly unite, to regale the Palate. 

Father Parignon, a Benedif&tine of Hautvilliers, on the 
Marne, was the firft who made any fuccefsful Attempt té 
intermixthe Grapes of different Vines in this manner; and 
the Wine of Perignon, or Hautvilliers, bore the greateft 
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| Eftimation among us, till the Practice of this Method be- 
(Came. more extenfive. 

Chevalier. As T'was Yefterday reading Boileau’s Feaft, 
I found ail the Names your Lordfhip has mentioned, in 
‘the explanatory Account of the Hi//y Order, which, as the 
‘Commentator oblerves, was a Society of Men of Pleafure, 
who were divided in their Opinions, with refpeét to the 
Merit of the feveral Vines that grow on the Hills adjacent 
(to Rheims. 1 was then defirous of confulting the Map for 
ithe Name of Perignon, Sillery, Hautvilliers, Ai, Taff, 
Verzenai, and St. Thieri, which are introduced in the 
Notes: But I loft my Labour in looking for the Name of 
Perignon. . 

Countefs. The Author of thofe Notes has afcribed the 
Name of a Man to a Mountain ; but this is a trifling Mif- 
take; and, if you pleafe, Sir, we will return to our Vin- 
tage. [can now comprehend the Reafon why the Wines, 
made by country People, are fo inferior to thofe we drink 
at the Table of Gentlemen, and rich Citizens, tho’ they 
are both produced from the fame Vines, and the fame 
Grapes. ‘The Peafant, who poflefies only an Acre or two 
of Land, is unable to make proper Selections and Inter- 
mixtures of Fruit; he makes but one Prefling, or he thinks 
he fhall reform the bad Wine, by blending it with the 
‘good ; while hein reality injures the good, by intermix- 
ing it with the bad; but the Proprietor of a large Vineyard 
has an Opportunity of confidering the different Qualities 
of his Vines, and can form fuch an Intermixture as will * 
bring his Wine into Reputation. 

Count. My remarks on the Choice and Affortment of 
different Grapes, are equally applicable to grey and red 
W ines. | 

Chevalier. Your Lordfhips fpeaks ofthe Colour of Wine, 
asif we were capable of forming it in what manner we 
pleafe. Cana white Grape be made-to afford us a Wine 
of a different Tincture ; And is not red Wine the conftant 
Produét of a black Grape? 

Count. White Wine is, undoubted!y, the natural Juice 
of a white Grape; but its Strength and other Qualities are 
generally very imperfect ; it is likewife apt to grow yellow, 
and it degenerates before the next Return of Summer, Uhefe 
white Wines grow out of Repute at-prefent, and are only 

| ufeful 
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ufeful in fome medicinal Prefcriptions ; but the grey Wine, 
which has fo bright an Eye, and refembles the Complexion 
of Cryital, is produced by the blackeft Grapes. And its 
Whitenefs can never be fo well promoted, as when all the 
Stocks of white Grapes are rooted up. It was formerly 
very difficult to preferve the Wine of 4 longer than one 
Year. When the Juice of the white Grapes, whofe Quan- 
tity was very great in that Vineyard, began to affume a 
yellow Hue, it became predominant, and created a Change 
in all the Wine; but ever fince the white Grapes have 
been difufed in the Wines of Champaign ; that which grows 
on the Mountains of Rheims, will laft feven or eight Years, 
and the Marze Wine may be eafily kept for the Space of 
four or five. And if the fame Precautions are ufed, with 
refpect to the Wines of Burgundy, they will not begin to 
degenerate in the third Year, and frequently in the fecond, 
as has often been experienced. 

Chevalier. What Methods are taken to make the black 
Grapes, which afford a red Wine in Burgundy, produce a 
Wine as white as Water in Champaign ? 

Count, The Wine of a black Grape may be tinged with 
any Colour we think proper ; thofe, who defire to have it™ 
perfectly white, have Recourfe to the following Method. 
The People, employed in the Vintage, begin their Labours 
at an early Hour-in the Morning ; and when they have fe- 
lected the fineft Grapes, they lay them gently in their Baf- 
kets, in order to be carried out of the Vineyard ; or they 
place them in large Panniers, without prefling them in the 
leaft, or wiping off the dewy Moifture, and the azure Dye 
that cover them. Dews and exhaling Mifts greatly con- 
tribute to the Whitenefs of the Wine. 

"Tis cuftomary to cover the Bafkets with wet Cloths, in 
a hot Sunthine ; becaufethe Liquor will be aptto aflume a 
red Tinéture, if the Grapes fhould happen to be heated. 
Thefe Bafkets are then placed upon the Backs of fuch Ani- 
mals as are of a gentle Nature, and carry their Burden with 
an eafy Motion to the Cellar,where the Grapes continue co- 
vered, inacool Air. When the Warmth of the Sun proves 
moderate, the Labours of the Vintage arenot difcontinued 
till Eleven in the Morning ; but a glowing Heat makes it . 
neceilary for them to ceafe at Nine. When the the Bafkets . 
have been conveyed to the Houfe; and you will natually 
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imagine it ought to be near the Vineyard, that the Grapes 
may neither burft, nor be heated in the Carriage ; the next 
Employment is to throw them into the Prefs, whofe Ufe 
and Struéture you fhall have an Opportunity of feeing, 
when we have finifhed our Walk. | : 

_ When the firit preffing has been difpatched with Expe- 
dition, the Grapes that were fcattered from the Heap are 
D. up, and the Prefs is worked a-new. When this 
Operation is over, the Extremities of the Mafs are fquared 
off by a large cutting Peel, and are then thrown upon the 
Other Fruit, in order to receive the third Prefling ; which, 
from this Circumftance, is called the firit Cutting. The 
“Targe Beams of the Prefs are likewife lowered feveral times’; 
‘and thefe Operations are called the fecond, third, fourth, 


and fifth Cuttings 

> 'The Wine of the firft Preffing is kept apart from the 

‘gel, when the Fruit happens to be very ripe, and the Sea- 

fonextremely hot; becaufe it then gufhes out in a copious 

Flow, and would be apt to redden, were it intermixed with 

the Liquor of the fecond Prefling ; but this Mixture is ufeful, 

“And fometimes neceflary in a Year of moderate Heat, and 

“when the firft Prefling has not afforded a large Quantity of 
Juice. The Wine of the firft Cut may be fometimes 

blended with that of the two firft Preflings; but feveral 

Perfons of great Judgment decline this hazardous Manage- 

ment, leit it fhould be injurious to the Franfparency:of the 

Eri Wines. The Wine that is produced after any of the 

Cuttings, is excellently qualified to forma perfect Liquor, 

“and may be intermixed with Red Wines, if they happen to 
be made apart 

‘The Wines of the feveral Cuttings are always gradually 
reddened, becaufethe Prefs begins to operate morecffe@tually 
on the Skin which enfolds the Berry, and the Particles, 
which are then difengaged from it, impart the red Tinc- 
‘ture to the Wine. ‘The Heat of the Sun, and the Shocks 
_ of the Carriages are fometimes fo violent, and produce fuch 
“ ftrong Effects or the exterior Coat of the Grapes, that the 
… Fluids contained in that Coat, and which are then in Mo- 
tion, mix themfelves with the Juice of the Pulp, at the 
frit Prefling ; in confequence.of which, the Extraction of 
a Wine perfeétly white is rendered. impracticable, and its 
Colour will refemble the Eye of a Partridge, or perhays 
wou, IH. M fois 
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fome deeper Hue. The Quality of the Wine is fill thal 
fame, but it muft be either entirely White or Red, in ordeq 
to prove agreeable to the Tafte and Mode which novj 
prevail. | 

The Wine of the fixth Prefling is mixed with thay 
which is extracted from the Refufe of the Grapes, for Ufed 
of lefs confequence. The Prefles of Champaign iqueez 
the Fruit with fo much Violence, that the Marc becom 
as hard as a Stone. Anill-flavoured Brandy is drawn fron} 
this; but it proves very effectual in afluaging the Anguifil 
‘of Wounds or Bruifes, and is likewife ufeful on fever 
other Occafions. 

We will now proceed to Red Wines, whofe deep Com 
plexion, as we are fenfible by Experience, refults from thi 
particular Degree to which the Juice of the Skins is inter 
mixed with that of the Pulp. This ftrong Tincture 1] 
imparted to the Wine by trampling the Grapes, ani 
throwing them into the Fat before they have been prefie 
The Heat and Spirits which operate in the Fat, ars 
ftrongly impelled againit the Coats of the Berries that ani 
burft by being trodden ; and this red Subftance, lodged ii 
the Texture of the Skins, is feparated from them. by thi 
Heat which penetrates every Part, and is then intermixer 
with the Body of the Liquor, in proportion to its Conti 
nuance in the Fat; and if we fufferit to remain there fa 
a confiderable Time, we may be certain of obtaining a Wini 
that will be imperfeétly red. But as the acid and bitte 
Fluid of the Stalks’ is likewife extracted by the fam) 
Heat, it is confequently blended with the other Juice, ano 
communicates to it either an acid, or a bitter Flavour 
which renders the Wine infupportable, and efpeciaily 11 
cold Years. 

There are two Expedients for the Prevention of this I 
convenience. One of which is, to carry on the Procefs a 
the Vintage in the hotteft Sunfhine, when the Heat wil 
produce better Efeds on the outward Coats of the Grapes 
than could be imparted to them by the Fat in feveral Dayss 
and when they are immediately thrown into that, Vefñe? 
where they very frequently rife to the Edge of it, in let 
than four and twenty Hours, there is no Danger of thee 
contracting the Flavour of their Skins. al 
| Wher 
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… When the Seafon proves cold, and the Vintage cannot be 
_tranfacted in a favourable Sunfhine, it is cuftomary to em- 
| ploy wooden Forks that have three Prongs, andare as many 
| Feet in Length; and when they are worked round the 
Tons, into which the prefled Grapes have been difpofed, 
they faften upon the Skins that have difcharged their Pulp ; 
and when thefe are drawn out of the l'un, they are mixed 
with the other Refufe, that the little Quantity of Juice 
which remains in the extreme Part of the Stalk of each 
| Berry may not be loft. ‘The Grapes are then thrown into 
the Fat, and they remain uninjured for feveral Days, and 
aflume their proper Colour, without contra&ting the bitter 
Flavour of the Skins that have been cleared away for the 
molt part. I fay the moft part, becanfe it will be neceflary 
to let fome of them remain, in order to bind the Berries, 
which, without this Precaution, would be fcattered all about 
the Prefs, after the Extraction of the Juice. 
|. The Wine that has been drawn out of the Fat is after- 
ward intermixed with the Liquor produced by the two or 
| three firft Prefiings; but as the Wine which is afforded by 
the following Preflings, is inferior to the former in its Qua= 
Iities, it will be proper to difpofe it apart. 
à The Wine is now made, and diftributed into Vefiels, 
which are marked according to the Order of the firft, fe- 
| cond, and third Cuvée, whether White or Red ; and when © 
it has been fuffered to ferment in the Air, for fome Days, 
the Number of which is proportioned to the Maturity of 
the Grapes, and the Temperance of the Seafon; the Vet- 
fels are topped in fuch a gentle Manner, as enables the 
Wine to exhale its moft fiery Particles for fome Time. Af- 
ter which it is lodged, during the Winter, in an upper Cel- 
lar, from whence it is removed into lower Vaults, at the 
Return of the firft Heats, and is fuffered to continue there 
no longer than the Clofe of Autumn, | 
Wine of the firft Year is ufually lodged in new Veffels, 
from whence it fhould always be transfufed into fome other 
Weffel that has contained Wine of the fame Species ; and 
this is an eflential Circumftance with refpect to White- 
ae which would eafily be ftained, by pafling. into a 
Veffel, that has formerly been appropriated to Wine of a 
different Nature ; and it will be apt to contrat a Flavour of 
% M 2 | the 
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the Wood if we pour it into a Veflel that has never bees) 
‘ufed before. sie da: HA 

It has been a prevailing Opinion, though without th) 
Jeaft Foundation, that Wine is beft preferved on its Lees: 
for it is certain, that nothing can be more injurious to j 
than Lees and Air. Jf the Champencis transfufe thei 
Wine into different Veflels twelve Times in four Years 
they always chufe fuch as are perfectly clean, with | 

- View, undoubtedly, to prevent their Wine from growint 
vapid ; and they ufually burn a little Match of Sulphur 
half an Inch in Length and Breadth, in the Veñlel the? 
‘empty, that it may be filled with the Odour, in propor! 
tion to the Evacuation, and may likewife receive a Stea 
of Spirits capable of promoting the natural Fire, and bright 
Complexion of the Liquor. | 

As the Goodnefs and Duration of Wine depends, in 
peculiar Manner, on the Precautions that are taken to ree 
fine it from its Lees, much Attention has been employed tr 
find out proper Expedients for its Clarification. ‘The fir’ 
of thefe confifls in drawing off the Wine, the fecond 4) 
glewing it. 

The former of thefe Operations is performed by draw 
ing of the Wine from its Lees into another clean Vefie: 
by the Aid of a leathern Pipe and a Pair of Bellowssi ty: 
"Tube of Wood is faftened on one of the’ Extremities of tht 
Pipe, and this is inferted into the lower Part of the Vefie: 
that is intended to be filled ; the other Extremity ends i) 
another Tube of the fame Nature, and is fixed in a largs 
Fountain, at the Bottom of the Veflél thar is to be emptied 
‘When the Fountain is opened, the Wine flows out of om 
Veflel into another, till Surfaces of the Liquor in bot 
have acquired an equal Level; after which, the Nozzle:¢ 
a large Bellows is inferted into the upper Vent of th 
Veflel which is to be emptied, and the Air, which is the 
forced into it by the repeated Efforts of the Bellows, ere 
ates an equal Preflure on the Surface of the Wine, and ir 
pels it into the other Veffel, without occafioning the | 
Diforder. | || 

The Operation of glewing the Wine is performed El 

ouring into each Veffel a Pint of Liquor, whercin | 
Lump of Fith-Glew, fixty or feventy Grains in Weigh) 
has been fteeped and diluted for the fpace of four Day 
| Thil 
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This glewy Subftance, which the Dutch import among us 
from Archangel, ought to be very clear and tranfparent, 
We ufually beat it with a wooden Hammer, in order to 
break it into fhivers, and that it may diffolve, with lefs 


_ Difficulty, in a little Wine and River-Water, which laft is 


more penetrating than Spring- Water. A very fmall Quan- 


_tity of Wine is added-from time to time, and the Whole 


is frequently worked about with the Hand ; after which it 


_ js paffed through a Linen Strainer, of a moderate Finenefs ; 


and they then pour as much of this Intermixture as will 
fill three large Glafles, or a Pint, into the Cafk, and draw 


of two or three Bottles of the Liquor. This Glew is 


blended with the Wine, by being ftirred with a bent Stick, 
which caufes the vicious Subftance to diffufe itfelf over 
the Surface like a Net, and when a moderate Quantity of 
Air has been admitted into the Cafk through a Vent, the 
Glew will fink to the Bottom, and draw along with it the 


~~ faperfluous Oil, and generally the whole Mats of Impu- 
* yities that float in the Veffel, and inftead of vitiating the 


Wine, in any Inftance whatever, it gives all its good Qua- 


 Jities their full Play. 


Wines are drawn of from their Lees in fome of the firit 


Days of January, or when the Froft has begun to clarify 


them in a natural Manner. The drawing off is repeated at 
the End of fifteen Days; and if the Wines are grey, they 


| _ ought to be glewed eight Days before they are bottled. 


Ifthe Wine be drawn off towards the End of March, 


. when the Sap begins to rife in the Vine, it will froth to 


fuch a Degree, as to whiten like Milk, to the very Bottom 


of the Glafs, the Moment it is poured out. Wine will 


fometimes acquire this Quality, if it be drawn off during 
the Afcent of the Sap in dugufi ; which makes it evident, 


that the Froth is occafioned by the Operation of the Air 


and Sap, which then aét with Vigourin the Wood of the 


_ Vine, and likewife in the Liquor it produced. ‘This vio- 


lent Ebullition, which is fo agreeable to fome Perfons, is 
thought, by Connsiffeurs, to be inconfiftent with the Good- 
nefs of the Wine, fince the greeneft may be made to whi- 


ten intoa Froth; and the moi perfeét Wines feldom: dif- 
cover this Quality. | | 


The Month of March isthe ufual Seafon for glewing the 


- moft tender Wines, fuch as thofe of 4, Epernai, Hautvil- 


3 liers, 
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fiers, and Pieri, whofe chief Confumption is in France,, 
but this Operation fhould not be performed on fuch ftrong | | 
Wines as thofe of Sillery, Vergenai, and other Mountain | 
Wines of Rheims, till they are twelve Months old; at w hich | 
Time they are capablevof fupporting themfelves for feveral | 
Years. Thefe Wines grace the Tablesiof London, Amiens || 
dam, Copenhagen, and of ‘all the Nowh. : We-are likewife | 
affured that they have pafled the Line with Impunity ; but} 
I am fomething incredulous as to that Particular. a 
When thefe Wines are bottled of, before they have ex= | 
haled their impetuous Particles, they burft a Number of’ 
Bottles, and are lefs perfe&t in theirQualities. The proper’ 
Method of bottling Wine confifts in leaving the Space of à | 
Finger’s Breadth between the Cork and the Liquor, and if | 
binding the Cork down with Packthread ; it will alfo be: 
proper to feal the Mouths’of the Bottles with Wax, to pre- | 
vent Miftakes and Impofitions. ‘The Bottles fhould likes 
wife be inclined on one Side ; becaufe, if they are placed i in 
an upright Pofition, the Corks will erow dry in a few! 
Months, for want of Moiftüre, and fhrink from: their firt 
Dimenfions. In confequence of which, a Paffage ‘will be || 
opened to the external Airy which will then impart an Aci- | 
dity to the Wine, and form ‘a white Flower on the Surface, 
_ which will be an Evidence of its Corruption. | 
Red Wines are feldom glewed,: and bottled, efpeciattpt 
during the firft Year; the hufky: Particles, from which the | 
Wine receives its red Tinéture, are feparated from Month to | 
Month, and the heavieft are foon precipitated to the Bottont | 
of the Cafk. If you glew and bottle Red Wine, it will ap= | 
pear perfectly fine; but the firft Motion-of the Bottle, when? | 
two Months are expired, or the Admiffion of the-external | 
Air, when you pour out the two firft Glafles, will imme- | 
diately raife a Cloud from the Bottom, which will deprive | 
the Wine of its bright Colour and agreeable Flavour. | 
‘NoRed Wine fhould therefore be bottled, but fuch asis | 
intended to be drank in two Months ; otherwife the whole | 
Stock will either be loft, or confiderably changed in the? } 
third Month, and oftentimes fooner ; either becaufe the Bot: | 
tom of the Bottle is covered with a thick Sediment, which | 
obliges us to rack off the Wine with Lofs ; or becaufe Red? | 
Wine of the firft Year contraéts a difagreeable Tartnefs in 


ah Bottle ; or, laftly, becaufe’a an aes Subftance is engen-! 
dered, | 
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dered in the Wine, which is a Defeét that is ufually re- 


medied by fhaking the Bottle ; but it may be cured more 


"effectually in the Cafk by rolling it about, and by glewing 
the Wine, or elfe by keeping it a whole Year. 


When the Red Wine has precipitated its Sediment, at the 


“End of about twelve Months it may be fafely drawn off 


into Bottles, where it will fupport itfelf much better than 


$n the Cafk, becaufe the Pores of this are not fo contracted 


as thofe of the Glafs. The glewing would not be injurious 
to it, though it would certainly be unneceflary, after the 
Wine has clarified itfelf by its own Efforts. 

While the Liquor continues in the Cafk, its Difipations 
ought to be recruited every Month with the beft Wine in 
the Cellar, and, if poffible, with that of the fame Cuvée. 


As the Wood that contains it is very porous, the Wine will 
never comport with any neighbouring Odours, fuch as thofe 


of Cheefe, Cyder, Beer, and Perry; for which Reafon the 
Cellar ought to be accommodated as much as poflble to 
| the Genius of the Wine. , 


Thefe, my dear Chevalier, are the beft Methods that can 


be obferved in the Making and Management of Wine, and 
their Efficacy is juftified by the Experience of fifty Years. 


Prior. Lam furprized when I confider to what Length 


the Induftry of a laborious People may be extended. The 


| Champenois have experienced the reverfe of thatEvent,which 


befel the Inhabitants of the Campania. ‘The Falern, the 


- Maffic, and Formian Wines, which Horace has fo frequently 
celebrated as the moft perfeét Produétions of Z#a}, were - 


doomed to a fad Declenfion within a hundred Years after 
his Death, by the Mifcondu& of the Inhabitants, who 
negle@ed the right Method of making them, and thought 


a Profufion of thofe Liquors preferable to their Perfeétion*. 


And though they once were capable of being preferved a 
great Number of Years, they now fhare the Fate of moft 
-Htalian Wines, which are fo extremely weak, as to berendered 
_ufelefs at the return of the hotSeafon, unlefs they are boiled, 
in order to fupport them thro’ the enfuing Year+. But the 


Inhabitants of Champaign have, by a Series of Induftry, and 


the Regularity of their Methods, not only given a 


Reputation to their Wines, which. were lately fo little 


* Hitt Nat. lib, xiv.c. 6 | 
+ Andreas Baccius de Vinis Italia, 
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their delicate Flavour, much longer than is praéticable with 


known, but have likewife acquired the Art of Preferving | 


the Wines of Burgundy and Guienre. This is a recent Fa@, , 
and it ought to create a generous Emulation in the Pro-. 
prietors of other Vineyards. 

Count. I forefaw this Event, and expreffled my Senti-4 
ments of it in a little Memenandun, which I formerly made 
on the Progreis of Champaign Wine, when | pafied through 
that Province. When Péikg of Valois was inaugurated, in 
the Year 1328, the Inhabitants of Rhezms furnifhed, form 
the Entertainment they prepared for the King and his 
whole Court, three hundred Pieces of Wine, par of the 
Growth of Beaune and St. Pourcain, and partly of Rheims. 
Each two Pieces of this laft Growth coft from fix to ten 
Livres. ‘The Wine of St. Peurcaiz amounted to twelved 
Livres each Cafk, and two Pieces of that of Beaune came 
to twenty-eight Livres. 

Prior. The Wine of Rheims mutt certainly ae been! 
but little known at that Time, or elfe it was extremely 
ill made, fince its Price was fo inferior to that of Bur- 
gundy. 

Count. In the Reign of Francis I, and Henry Il, the Wine 
of Rheims was generally efteemed, ‘and there is a Tradition | 
that Charles V, Francis 1, Henry VITE, and Leo X, had each} 
of them a Commies: who refided at 47, to acquire 
timely Intelligence of the beft Growths. 

_At the Coronation of Francis II *, that Monarch receive 
a Prefent of Burgundy Wine, which was fold for twenty! 
Livres the two Pieces, at Rheims; and likewife of Rheim 
Wine, that coft from fourteen to feventeen and nineteer 
Livres the two Pieces; fo that this latter Wine was deares 
at that Time than burgundy. When Charles IX, way 
crowned f, the Rheims Wine that was prefented to him coil 
twenty-eight and thirty Livres the two Pieces; and thi 
Wine of Lyonnvis was dearer than that of Rheims. | 

At the Inauguration of Henry III Ÿ, they only prefentee! 
the Wines of Rbeims, from fifty-four to feventy-five Livre} 
the two Pieces ; and thofe were the only Growths that weril 
drank at the Coronatiou of Leawis XII, and they coft | 
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hundred and feventy-five Livres the two Pieces ; but they 
were advanced to fuch Perfe&tion when Leas XIV was 
crowned *, that all the great Lords were defirous of drink- 
ing it; and it has been confiderably improved fince that 
‘Time, particularly with refpect to its Duration. 
Prior, This Wine is ‘at laft become the only Growth 
in France, that can be’ ranked in Competition with Bur- 
gundy. | OF FX 
D Count. If we will be determined by the fineft Palates, the 
Champaign Wine is much preferable to Burgundy. | 
Prior. It is a fufficient Honour for Champaign to be ad- 
vanced to the fame Degree of Hilimation with Burgundy ; 
and it may very well difpenfe with the Priority. 1 always 
thought Burgundy had fome Similitude toa folid Under- 
flanding, which affe@s us with lafting Imprefions ; and 


that Champaign refembled a lively Wit, which glitters’ 


‘more upon the Imagination, but is not always ferviceable 
to its Poffeffor. 

| Count. You will pardon me, Sir, if I cannot altogether 
approve of your Comparifon. Ifyou had made the Froth 
Of fome Champaign Wines, and the Sallies of a {prightly 
Wit, your Parallel, Ifhould have thought it unexceptiona- 
ble ; and feveral pleafant Remarks might be made on this 
Sprightlinefs without Solidity. But fuch a Champaign Wine 
as that of Si/ery unites all the Vigour of Burgundy with 
an agreeable Flavour peculiar to itfelf. Good Wine may 
be confidered in the fame Light with true Wit, whofe 
utmoft Perfe@ion refults from Solidity, in Conjunction with 
Delicacy. | 

| Prior. l'prefer ufeful Qualities to thofe that are merely 
agereable. Burgandy feems to be a more falutary Wine 
than Champaign, and will always be triumphant for that 
Reafon. Its Colour alone declaresit to be a Wine of a good 
Body ; and, Imuft confefs, Iam aptto be diffident of all 
dazzling Appearances. 

~ Count. Mott Péople are very willing to believe that this 
deep Colour, which is fo much efteemed in Burgundy 
Wines, isan Indication of their Wholefomenefs ; but it is 
Certain that this Complexion is likewife obfervable in the 
groffeft Wines, and it refults from an Intermixture of the 
À * Feb, 1610+ 
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hufky Parts ofthe Grape. Wine will lofe its Finenefs, in | 
Proportion to the Quantity of thofe Particles that are blend- 
ed with it, and will be lefs qualified for Digeftion. The 
Gout therefore, and the Stone, with which the Inhabitants 
of Wine-Countries are fo frequently afflitted, are Diftem- | 
pers hardly known either at Rheims, or on the Banks of 
the Marne, where the Wines are very moderately co- | 

loured. ss 
Let us form a Judgment of Foods and Liquors, agree 
ably to the plain Laws of Nature. You yourfelf, Sir, ob-. 
ferved very lately, that the Deity, inftead of fubjeéting us: 
to the Uncertainty of Examinations, has enabled us to judge: 
of the Excellence of any particular Nourifhment, by the: 
Impreffions of Senfe. This Rule, which-is never fallacious,, 
when our Diet is fimple, and free from Intermixtures,, de-- 
cides the Pre-eminence in Favour of the Wine of Rheims,s 
and its Scent and Flavour alone are Intimations of its ens. 
joying the moft perfect Qualities. But I have another Re 
mark to offer, which is, that Wines’ may.be made almoft] 
as white in Burgundy, as they are in Champaign, tho” nob) 
fo good; and, on the other hand, the Champenois preis æ 
Wine as red as the Burgundy Growth, and the Merchants: 
{ell it, either as the beft Species of Burgundy, to the Wine: 
Conners, who are the firft People that are deceived in it 
or as red Champaign, to the Connoiffeurs, who prefer it te 
any other Wine. In a word, if we may judge of the 
Merit of Wines by the Price, at which they are fold by the 
Merchant, we fhall certainly affign the Preference to Cham 
paien, fince the fineft Species of this Wine is fold in the 
Vaults of Si/ery and Epernai, for fix, feven, or eight hunj 
dred Livres; when the fame Quantity of the beft Burguxz 
may be purchafed for three hundred. 
Countefs. Let me intreat you, Gentlemen, to leave thi 
Controverfy undecided ; for we have no Judges, who ar 
qualified to pronounce a definitive Sentence ; but if ther 
were really any fuch, it would be prudent in them to le 
this Debate always fubfift. The equal Pretenfions tha 
are formed by thefe two great Provinces, promote an Em 
lation which is advantageous tous. The Bastifane for Bur 
gundy and Champaign form two F actions in the State; bu 
their Contefts are very entertaining, and their Encounte 
not at all dangerous. It is very ufual to fee the Zealots € 
or 
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“one Party maintaining a Correfpondence with thofe of the 


other; they frequently aflociate together without any Re- 
ferve, and thofe who were Advocates for Burgundy, at the 
Beginning of the Entertainment, are generally fo reconciled 
to Champaign, before the Appearance of the Defert. 

But let me advife you, Gentlemen, not to be inchanted 
with the Attra@tions of Wine, as to treat other Liquors with 
Partiality, tho’ they may happen to be inferior in Merit. 
This Part of the Country has, for fome Years pañ, produced 
a Cyder, which is comparable to that of Rowen. It is in- 
deed my favourite Vintage, and I will acquaint you with 
the Particulars of it, if the Prior will firft be pleafed to de- . 
{cribe to us the Manner of making Beer. 

Prior. The neceflary Ingredients of this Liquor are 


Water, Barley, Hops, and Yeaft. The Wa- 


ter ought to be light and penetrating ; and Beer. 

thefe Qualities are indicated by its facility 

of being worked into a ftrong Foam by Soap. Ifit froths 
but little, we may conclude it to be harfh, and impregna- 
ted with Principles that are foreign to its Nature. ‘The 
Barley ought to be ground after it has fprouted; and this 
may be effected by fteeping it four and twenty Hours in 


Water. After which, it is carried to the Cellar, which _ 
| is called the fprouting Vault, where it remains till each par- 


ticular Grain has fhot forth to the Length of four or five 


twelfths of an Inch. It is then dried in a covered Loft, and 


upon a Floor that has feveral Interflices in it, which fhould 
- be covered with large Horfe-hair Cloths. The Barley is 
) fpread over thefe, and gradually dried by a Heat, which 


afcends from an Oven placed beneath. 

F The fprouted Grains, and likewife thofe which have not 

fhot forth, for both kinds are fometimes intermixed, are 

afterwards moderately ground, but in fuch a Manner, 

however, as to difengage the Meal from the Bran. 
The neceffary Veficls for making Beer, are large Cop- 


- pers, and wooden Mafhing-Fats, ‘The former of thefe are 
* inclofed with a Work of Mafonry, and are likewife placed 


over a Brick-Stove, which has the fame Dimenfions as the 
Bottom of the Copper. 

The Mafhing-Fat fhould have a real, and a flying or 
falfe Bottom. ‘The real or proper Bottom, which is the 


-loweft of the two, defcends in a Slant towards the middle, 
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where there is a round Opening, which is clofed up with 
a Rudder or Tapfiaff, whofe Length exceeds the Depth 
of the Fat. The falfe Bottom is two Inches above the 
real one, and is compofed of Planks, which are raifed up, 
in order to be cleaned ; and they have a great Number of 


fmall Perforations. . On this Bottom, a Surface either of. 


Hops, or the threfhed Ears of Corn, is fpread to the depth. 
of anInch. ‘The Malt is then poured upon this Surface, 
and the hot Liquor which is pumped out of the Copper 
into the Mafhing-Fat, defcends to the loweft Part of it, 
through a Pipe inferted between the two Bottoms: After 
which, it rifes gradually through the fmall Apertures of the 
falfe Bottom, and caufes whatever Subftances it meets to 
afcend with it, and float onits Surface. It fhould neither 
be too hot nor too cold; and its juft Degree of Heat is 
difcovered by its Ebullition on the fides of a wooden Peel, 
which is plunged into the Copper for that Purpofe. The 


Fire is then immediately taken out of the Stove; after 


_ which the Liquor is fhifted into the Fat, and the Malt is 
ftrongly worked about with Mafhing Poles, in order to. 
blend its Subftance with the Liquor; and this is what is 
properly called Brewing. - ae 
The Malt is fuffered to remain in the Mafhing-Fat, for 
the Space of an Hour; after which the Pole inferted inte 
the Aperture at the Bottom, is raifed, up, and the Liquor, 
which is then impregnated with the fineft and moft nutri- 
mental Parts of the Malt, flow through the little Openings 
in the falfe Bottom, where the Bran and all the groffer Par 
ticles are detained, and the Liquor is then conveyed into a 
Refervatory, through the Aperture in the proper Bottom, 
. A Quantity of new -Liquor is then poured into the 
Mathing-Fat,.and worked about a fecond and a third 
‘Time, with the fame Malt, till this has difcharged all its 
remaining Subftance. The Quantity of Liquor infufed into 


the Copper and the Fat, at thefe different Operations, is) 


properly adjufted, and twelve Bufhels of Malt are allowed 
toa Hogfhead of Water. 

‘The Liquor thus incorporated with the Subftance of the: 
Malt, is fhifted from the Refervatory into a Copper,, 
where it is boiled up with Male Hops ; eight Pounds and! 
a half of which are allotted to a Hogthead of Liquor. And! 
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in order to redden the Beer, the whole Quantity is fuffered 
to boil for the Space of four and twenty Hours. But if the 
Intention be to whiten the Drink, it will be fufficient if it 
only begins to boil. It is then cooled by being poured into 
Backs, which are fhallow Veflels of a great Width and 
Length. When the Wort becomes luke-warm, it is dif- 
charged into another Veffel, and mixed up with Yeait; 
a Pailful of which is allowed to every Hogfhead of Liquor. 
This Yeait is the Foam which the Beer difcharges out of © 
the Tun, and is preferved in order to ferment a new Wort, 
When it has been feveral Hours inthe Vefiel, it begins to 
work, andthe Procefs of this Operation incorporates the 
Spirit of the Hops with the Subftance of the Malt. ‘The 
Beer is then tunned, and the Veffels continue open for the 
Space of two Hours, that all Impurities may be worked . 
off, and the ‘Tun is filled up every four Hours. 

‘The Liquor, whofe Procefs I have been defcribing, is 
called double Beer ; but if only half the Ingredients I have 
. mentioned be allowed to a Hogfhead of Liquor, the Drink 

of that Brewing will be Ale; and when no more than a 
third Part of thefe Ingredients are ufed, they will produce 
{mall Beer. If a little Point of Coriander be infufed, it 
will have a good Effect on the Beer. The Brewers of 
Paris, who make this Drink in great Perfeétion, are care- 
- ful to preferve it in that agreeable Condition, and never 
thicken it with Honey, or difpirit it with Sugar. They 
are likewile as cautious not to render it windy and impe- 
tuous with the Shavings of Ivory, or with Ginger and 
other Spices, as is prattifed at Lifle and London. 

Beer acquires its Perfection in Bottles, if it only remains 
in them for a few Months; but a longer Continuance will 
caufe it to contract an infupportable Bitternefs, which 
ought to be prevented as much as poflible. 

eer has been ufed at all Times, and in all Countries 
that are deftitute of Vines. Cyder is thought to be a mo- 
dern Invention ; and if we difcover fome Traces of it among 
the Fews*,and other Nations, it muft, however, be ac- 

* Sicera, Hebræo Sermone (Shecar) omnis potio nominatur quæ 


inebriare poteft, five illa que frumento conficitur, five 
Hieron Ep, ad Nepot, _ 


The Word Sicera, which in the Hebrew Language is exprefied by 


Shecar, is applicable to all inebriating Liquors, whether they be made 
of Corn, or the Juice of Apples, 


pomorum fucco, 


know- 


sha Di AT'OCUS Pe: 
acknowledged, that it was not fo univerfal a Liquor as it is 
at prefent; and that it has been only rendered common 
within the three lait Centuries, in Exg/and, and likewife in 
Normandy where the old Methods of making it, and which. 
are now ufelefs, may be feen in fome Monafteries. ‘The 
Ufe of this agreeable and falutary Liquor, has, within the 
{pace of twenty Years, been rendered much more extenfive, 
in thofe of our Provinces that are near the Ocean. But 
the Chevalier’s Curiofity to know the Methods of making 
Cyder ought not to be interrupted by a long Hiftory of 
this Liquor. é 
Countefs. Cyder isthe Juice of Apples, but not 
Cyder. of fuch as are efteemed for common Ufe; as the 
Reinitte, the Calville, and a Variety of other Spe- 
cies. It is produced from the moft favage Clafles of this 
Fruit, and from thofe whofe Flavour is leaft agreeable to 
the Palate. Some of thefe wild Apples are fweet, others 
very acid, ‘Thefe latter produce very bad Cyder;- and. 
the beft Method will be either to root up the Plant, orelfe | 
to improve it by Grafting. The fweet Apples are the only 
proper Fruits for affording an agreeabie Cyder, which nei- 
ther offends the Palate nor intoxicates the Head. The- 
Apples fhouid be gathered from the Tree; but they may be 
_ fhaken down with Poles, when the luxuriant Growth of a 
plentiful Year would render the other Method too tedions 
and expenfive. ‘They are afterwards expofed in Heaps, to 
the open Air, till they have acquired their due Perfection ; 
after which, they are carried into the Confervatory, where: 
each Species is ranged according to its particular degree of 
Maturity ; and in order to be prefled, at different ‘Times, 
tillthe Winter is far advanced. ‘The found Fruits are firft 
bruifed in a large circular Trough, under two wooden : 
Wheels; placed in an upright Pofition, and whofe Axle- 
Trées are faftened to a turning Beam, which is drawn round 
by a Horfe. ‘Thofe who are unprovided with an Engine | 
of this Nature, may bruife the Apples with Peftless When — 
this Operation is compleated, the pulpy Subftance is con- — 
veyed to a Prefs, whofe Struéture correfponds with that of : 
the Wine-Prefs. And to prevent this bruifed Mafs of Ap- 
ples from being fcattered from the Prefs, Care is taken to 
difpofe it into a iquare Bed four or five Inches thick; this 
is afterwards covered with a Surface of Straw, which ought. 
to 
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to have a {mall Projection over the Sides of the Heap.. A 
fecond Square of the crufhed Fruit is raifed upon this Spread 
of Straw; another Lay of which muft cover the new 
Square; and this Difpofition is alternately formed, as long 
as is judged convenient. Inftead of Straw, we make ufe of 
latge Hair-Cloths, which are more adapted to contain the 
Marc. The great Beams of the Prefs are then lowered 
with the Wheel, and the Juice flows into a Fat that 1s 
funk in the Earth ; from whence. it is afterwards fhifted 
into Veffels, where it is fuffered to ferment for the Space of 
fifteen Days, or three Weeks, and it is then flopped up. 

Count. ‘There is another {mall Prefs, which prevents the 
Trouble of ranging the feveral Beds of Fruit and Straw. 
Tt is called a Box-Prefs, from its Similitude to a Box ; and 
is calculated to contain the feveral Fruits that are to be 
preffed, whether they be Apples, Pears, or Grapes. One 
End of the Box terminates in a moveable Beam, which is 
worked by a Wheel and a Screw, and the Juice flows 
through the Cavities that open in the Side. 

Courtes. If we intend to drink Cyder in its Perfection, 
and would have it flower in the Glafs, we muft wait till it 
has been properly prepared in the Fat ; and when it begins 
_ to be agreeable to the Palate, it muit be glewed like Wine, 

and may then be drawn off in Bottles, which will preferve 
it much better, and for a longer Space of Time than Cafks. 
There is not much Difficulty in the Vintage of this Liquor, 
and it pleafes me the more for that Reafon. 

_ Chevalier. Since the reft of the Company have furnifhed 
their Quota’s of excellent Liquors, I ought, 
in Juftice, to make a’Tender of mine; and, Juniper-Wine, 
indeed it has two Qualities that are greatly to oF Geneva. 
be valued. It is very wholefome, and occafions little or no: 
Expence. This Liquor is extraéted from Juniper-Berries, 
and it may be called the Poor’s Wine, though it is likewife 
ufed by Perfons of very affluent Fortunes. It is made with 
fix Bufhels of Berries, and three or four Handruls of Worm- 
wood. Thefe Ingredients muft be infufed in eight Gallons 
and four Quarts of Water, for the Space of a Month; after 
which we may let the Marc fink to the Bottom, and rack 
off theLiquor, which is rendered much better and more 
palatable by Age. It was either invented, or brought to 
Perfetion, by the Count de Moret, Son of Henry IV. and 
ae whofe 
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whofe Names has occured to me in Hifory. This Prince, , 
who was thought to have been killed in the Battle of Cafe/- , 
naudarin, pafied the Remainder of avery long Life in a pri- 
vate Retreat, where he lived in a very devout Manner, with 
a few Solitaries, and always enjoyed a perfect State of 
Health, which he acquired by the Labour of his Hands, , | 
and the Ufe of this Liquor. ; | 

: Prior. All Nations, who have been denied the Ufe of 
Wine, either by Nature or their Laws, have invented dif- 
ferent Liquors. The Jndians extra& an excellent Juice 
from the Palm-Tree, but it lofes its Goodnefs ina few 
Days. The Turks have fome particular Paftes, which they 
dilute with Water, in order to render this Fluid more . 
agreeable or nutrimental. The Americans difiolve the Pafte 
of their Cocoas in Water. The Lithuanians, the Poles, 
and the Mu/covites, who have plenty of Honey, fteep it in 
Water, which they boil to a moderate Degree, and then fuf- | 
fer the Mixture to ferment in the Sun, by which Means _ 
it becomes a very ftrong and pleafing Liquor, and is com- 
monly known by the Name of Mead. ‘The Engl extra 
Liquors from Rafberries, Gooleberries,- Strawberries, and 
a Vañiety of other Fruits; but their favourite Liquor 1s 
Punch, which is a Compofition of two. thirds of Brandy, 
and one of common Water; to which they add a proper 
Quantity of Sugar, Cinamon, powdered Cloves, and a Slice 
of toafted Bread; Milk likewife, and the Yolks of Eggs, 
are frequently intermixed to thicken the Whole*. : 

Chevalier, Brandy and Milk! ‘This, furely, is a ftrange 
Compofition. | 

Prior. We reproach them for their Mixture of Liquors, 
and they are as fevere upon us for the Diverfity of our Ra- 

oûts. | | 
î Count. What makes me more diffident of the Wholefome- 
nefs of Punch, and much more of other ftrong Liquors, is 
the Intermixture of Brandy, which is their conftant Batis, 
and a very pernicious one, in my Opinion. : 


* The Author might have informed himfelf better, in what Man- 
fier Punch is made in England; but this is not the firft Time that, 
prepofterous. Cuftoms have been afcribed to our Nation by French Fan- 
gifulncfs, 

Chevalier. 
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Chevalier. Brandy is however extraéted from the ftrongeit, 
as well as the fineft Parts of Wine; what injurious Con-, 
fequence, therefore, can refult from the ufe of it? 

Count. The Wine fetters thefe ftrong and active Spirits; 
and they are likewife corrected by the other Principles, 
which accompany them. Thofe Perfons who are acquaint- 
ed with the Struéture of our Bodies, and the Force of thefe 
Principles, have been induftrious to diftil and blend them 
together, in fuch a Proportion as is beft adapted to our 
Organs. But when the moft active Parts of Wine are ex- 
traéted by the Violence of Fire, which feparates them 
from the other Particles that would moderate their Impe- 
tuofity ; they muft be conftantly produétive of Diforders and 
Inflammatory Effects. They may indeed be ferviceable, 
when ufed in a medicinal Manner, like fome other chemical 
Diftillations ; but a frequent Recourfe to thefe violent Li- 
quors, tho’ the Quantity be never fo inconfiderable, muft 
infallibly vitiate the Blood, and impair the Organs them- 
felves. And this Obfervation has been juftiñed by too 
many fatal Infiances, = 


ane: | 
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The Prior. The CHEVALIER. 


% ON’T you obferve, Sir, that, be- 
À fides the agreeable Frefhnefs we ex- 
À perience, when we enter thefe Woods, 
ch we are likewife fenfible of a pleafing 

Emotion, which I am unable to defcribe ; and whofe Cauie : 
you undoubtedly can affign much better than myfelf? 

Prior. The Softnings, which the Light receives from 
the branching Verdure ; the Beauty and Height of thefe - 
lofty Trees, and the folemn Silence that reigns all around 
us, exhibit an Air of Novelty and Grandeur, which im- 
mediately ftrikes the Imagination, and infpires it with a 
contemplative Sedatenefs. | | 

Chevalier. This is certainly the propereft Scene in the 
World for a Converfation on the Hiftory of Nature ; but _ 
I am apt to think the Foreft itfelf can hardly furnifh us 
with any thing extremely curious. ‘The fame Objects are 
unfolded to our View from one end to the other, and the — 
Eye can only wander over a Profufion of Leaves and 
Wood. | 

Prior. Let us endeavour to confider this Thicket in all 
the different Forms it is capable of afluming, and in all the 
various Ufes that can be derived from it. It may, perhaps, 


farnifh us, like other Parts of Nature, with new Motives to 
Admiration 


Chevalier, “E 
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Admiration and Gratitade. We will begin with the tall 
Stems which this Foreft rears into the Air; and let us com- 


pare them with the humble Plants that are cultivated in the 
Plain below. How different is this Garden from ours! 


: We think thefe latter very fpacious, when they contain a 


few Acres of Earth; but this extends itfelf over a whole 


Country. Its Produétions are without Number, and their 


f 


Dimenfons are almoft immeafurable; and yet all thefe 
thriving Stocks rife at the Diftance of a few Fathoms from 
each other; and are frequently feparated by the fcanty Space 
of four or five Feet. Who formed the Plan of thefe mighty 
Works, and conduéted them to their ultimate Perfection ? 
What Gardener charged himfelf with the Plantation of this 
amazing Number of Trees ? Who had competent Abilities: 
for ‘pruning their redundant Growths, and affording them. 
their flated Refrefhments of Water ? My Curiofity equally, 
prompts me to enquire into the Origin of this immenie 
Garden, andthe Ufes to which it was ordained. 

Manis not the Being to whom the Plantation and Cul- 
ture of Forefts was configned. Corn, indeed, and Legumes, 
together with the Vine, and a few low Trees, have been 
fabjeéted to his Induftry, in order to exercife and employ: 
him in a ufeful Manner. The Plants he cultivates are pro- 
portioned to the Minutenefs of his Stature. Their Afcent 
isvery moderate, and they may be acceilible to his Hand, 
that forms them, But the Deity has referved the Trees of, 


the Foreft to himfelf; and tho’ he alfo gives Exiftence and 


Growth to every other Plant, the Forefts alone may be con-.. 
fidered as his Garden. They have been planted by no 
Hand but his, and he is the only Being who affords them. 
their Cultivation. He diffufes their minuteSeeds over the, 
Surface of a whole Country. His wife Precaution has fur- 
nifhed the Generality of them with Wings, that they may 
e wafted with more Facility, by the Winds, which con-, 
due them to various Soils. We fhall be fufficiently con- 


 vinced of thefe Truths, if we caft ourHyes to the Seed of 


a Finden:'Free, a Maple, or an Elim. He alone draws 
from them thofe vaft Bodies which rife into the Air with 
fach an Afpect of Majefty ; none but himielf faftens them 
with fo much Strength in. their feveral Situations ; and 
fupports them in that Difpofition through a Series of many) 


| Ages, in Oppofition to the Winds, which he diffufes over the 


Earth. 
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Earth. He alone fele&ts genial Dews and ample Rains, 
from his Treafures, to array his Trees with an annual Ver- 
dure, and to impart a Species of Immortality to their 
Growth. We may wander, even now, through thofe 
Woods where the Druids gathered the Mifletoe of the Oak; 
amidit the Solemnity of their Superftitions, above two 
thoufand Years ago. We can fill behold the l'oreft of 
= Ardennes, which covered a great Part of Belgic Gaul, many 
Ages before the Birth of Fulius Cæfar. The Black and the 
Bohemian Forefts are the Remainders of the Hercynian, 
which formerly ftretched over all Germany, and was ex- 
tended as far as Tranfylwania. à 
Cher aber. It is certain that thefe vaft Forefts were not 
planted by Men; for we are only fkilful in cutting them 
down. Their Original, however, is eafily difcovered, fince 
they are produced by the Earth itfelf. If we neglect to 
cultivate any particular Traét of Land, it will naturally 
fhoot up a Growth of Wood. ; 
Prior. The Idea we form of the Earth’s Fecundity 1s 

very confufed, and it not only difhonours Truth itfelf, but: 
weakens our Gratitude, by allowing the Ground that Pro- 
lificknefs to which it has no Pretenfions. We have al- 
ready obferved, that all the Productions of the Earth are 
organized Bodies, which fhe has no Power to fafhion, 
and which have been formed from the Beginning, by a De- 
termination of the Deity, altogether as exprefs as that by 
which he created the Earth itfelf. A Seed which repro- 
duces any particular Plant, is, itfelf, a Plant in Miniature, 
which bears a perfe&Similitude to the preceding Tree, 
and is only difengaged from its Covering, and gradually 
enlarged in its Growth. I may add too, that the Earth is 
not only incapable of forming Plants, but is likewife un- 
qualified to nourifhthem. She is appointed to receive and 
diftribute the nutrimental Juices they need, and may, in. 
that Senfe, be called fertil ; but the neither furnifhes thofe 
Juices from any Subftance of her own, nor imparts any 
Increafe of Growth. The Earth, of itfelf, is a dry and 
barren Mafs of dull Matter, which receives from other 
Sources the Aliment and Juices it communicates to Ani- 
mals, and whatever elfe is fuftained by their nutritious. 


Qualities, 
The: 
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The repeated Supplies of Leaves, Flowers, and Seeds 
with which the Trees are annually arrayed, and which 
they afterwards caft off; together with the perpetual Difi- 
pations of the Sap, whole Frefhnefs we experience, not 
only in Forefts, but even ina Timber Yard, and for a con- 
fiderable Time after the Wood has been felled; are fuch 

Confumptions as would exhauft the Earth in Time, were 
they furnifhed from her own Subftance. If the repeated 
Loppings of Thickets and Forefts were to be all thrown 
together for fome Ages, they would form Piles as high as 
the Mountains themfelves on which they were cut; and if 
the Earth either produced the Woods, or nourithed them 
from her own Bowels, thefe would be all confumed by 
Degrees. The Mountains, by being conftantly undermined, 

‘and wafted by the Procefs of fo many deep Roots, would 
be infenfibly diminifhed; their Evacuations would fink 
them from Age to Age, and the fmaller Eminences would 
have been laid level with the Plains long ago. 

The Earth, which nourifhes our Foretts, {attains no Dif- 
fipation of its Subitance, but continues undiminifhed, like 
the Earth in Boxes of Orange-Trees. Let two hundred 
Pounds of Earth be depolited in a Box, and let a Tree be 
then planted in it ; this Mafs of Earth, if it be weighed at 

the End of three or four Years, will prove altogether as 
heavy, as when it was firit placed in the Box, 

Chevalier. And yet the Orange-Tree has acquired con- 
fiderable Acceffions of Growth ; and has likewife produce 
Leaves and Fruit two or three Times. Thefe have a 
Weight proportionable to their Subfiance ; from whence 
then do they receive it! 

Prior. Since the Earth continues as heavy as it was at 
firft, the Materials of thele Growths muft be imparted 
fom other Sources. ‘The Soil itfelf only contains the 
Plant, and condués to ic the Juices that nourifh it. Thefe 
mighty Forefts, therefore, are planted by a Power that is _ 
always ative, and by a Wifdom that never ceafes to be 
propitious, and by which they are fapported without our 
Aid This omnifcient Power perpetually impregnates the 
Air and the Earth with Salts and Water, Oil and Fire; to- 
gether with all the Principles, either fimple or intermixed, 
that are neceffary to each particular Species, chee 
Chevalier. 
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Chevalier. 1 now can comprehend in what Senfe the 
Earth may be faid to be prolific. But the Deity, from 
whom this Fertility fprings, would certainly have acted 
with more Beneficence to Man, had he formed large Fo- 
refts of Fruit-Trees, inflead of multiplying fuch vaft 
Growths of barren Woods. nog 

Prior. The Trees of the Foreft ate cailed barren only in 
Comparifon with thofe whole Seeds are covered witha Sub- 
ftance that preferves them, and proves nutrimental to us; 
but they are io far from being jufily chargeable with Steri- 
lity, that, on the centrary, they furnifh us with inexhauft- 
ible Sources of Riches and Accommodations, which are 
much fuperior to thoie we derive from Fruit-Trees. 

Chevalier. Foreits may afford us a Shade for our Re- 
frefhmert in Summer, and Wood to warm us in’ Winter ; 
but 1 am not confcious of their procuring us any other Ad- 
vantages. 

Prior. They are ufeful in al IParts. Let us frit enguira. 

| into the Funétions of their Leaves, and then 

The Ufefulnefs confider the Nature of their Seeds; after 

of Forefis. which we will defcend to their Barks and 

nie and our Examination fhall conclude 

with the particular Ufes to which their Wood is appli- 
cable. 

The Leaves are very ufeful on the Trees, and likewife 

continue to be fo aftertheir Fall. While 
The Ufefulnefs they remain on the Tree, they exhibit one 
of the Leaves. of the greateft Beauties in all Nature to our 
View. The Verdure of our Fruit-Trees is 

infinitely inferior to that of Forefts. ‘This accommodates 
Mankind, and various Kinds of Animals, with a Frefhnefs 
equally falutary and delicious. It likewife imparts Life to 
the Trees themfelves, fince, while they extend their Roots. 
into the Earth, that their Fibres may extract the Juices it. 
contains, they likewife expand their Branches into the Air, © 
that the Spiracles of their Leaves may imbibe the fpirituous — 
and warm Particles, which infinuate themfelves into thofe 
Apertures, and invigorate the Courfe of the Sap to the — 
Extremities of the Roots ; and perhaps fupply the Trees 
with the greateft Part of the Sap itfelf; fince the Probabi- 
lity of this Faët feems to be fufficiently eftablifhed by the 
fpeedy Decay of the Generality of thofe Trees that want 
Air, 
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Air, efpecially on their upper Parts. For when they no 
longer receive any new. Supplies of Juice from an influx 
of Air, they foon languifh and die, for want of that part 
oftheir Nourifhment, which may poflibly be moft necet- 
fary to their Vegetation. 

When the Air is fo comprefled by Cold, as to be incapa- 
ble of exerting its Elafticity in the Sap, this 
Fluid begins to be inaétive ; and if its Progrefg The Fall of 
be not entirely difcontinued, it, atleaft, flows the Leaves. 
in a very languid Manner. The Leaves, which no longer 

diffipate their Juices, by fuch a Tranfpiration as was per- 

formed in the Summer-Seafon, begin to thicken, and are at 
_Jaft difcharged from the Tree by their own Weight, or the 

leaft Gale of Wind, which then whirls them away. ‘They 

cover the Earth, and rot around the Stems of the Trees, or 

under the Feet of Animals. One would imagine them to 

be then loft, and entirely ufelefs ; inftead of which, the 
_ Earth is enriched by their Putrefaétion. The Rain diveits 
- them of the remaining Salts, and thefe are conducted by 
the Fluid to the Roots, where they are abforbed by the ex- 
tended Fibres. This Surface of decayed Leaves preferves 
the Roots of young Plants, and defends them from the in- 
jurious Efe&ts of cold Winds. Itlikewife covers all the 
Seeds, and furrounds them with fuch a genial Humidity, 
as enables them to fhoot forth as effetually as if they had 
been planted in the moft kindly Soil, and were cultivated 
by the Labours of Man. The Peafants burn great Heaps 
of thefe Leaves in the Winter-Seafon, and reduce them to 
Afhes, that are proper for opening ftrong and impliant 
Soils. 

The Seeds, which feem to be as much the Sport of the 
Winds as the Leaves, are only difperfed more effectually, 
in order to multiply the Species ; and when they have ren-_ 
dered us the important Service of perpetuating our Foretts, 
they are ufeful to us in many other Particulars. 

The Acorns of ali the different kinds of Oaks, the Malt 
yf the Beech, and a Variety of other Seeds, 
re the favourite Food of Swine and wild: ‘The Uri 

roars. The Berries of innumerable Trees of the Seeds. 
nd Bushes difpenfe a feafonable Nourifh- 
sent to the generality of little Birds; and though we cul. 
vate in our Gardens the Trees which afford the Corn 
; Berry 
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Berry, the Nut, and the Filberd ; the Forefts are always 
productive of the Cornil, the Nut, and the Hazel-Trees. 
The Walnut-Tree, which delights in a free Air, is not 
adapted to a Garden, where it injures all the Plants around 
it; nor to a Wood, which choaks its natural Growth; it 
is therefore fuffered to grow in the open Country, where 
it requires as little Culture as the Foreft-Trees ; but its 
Produétions are preferable to moft Fruits, as well with 
refpect to the Table, as to the Oil extracted from them, 
and which accommodates the Poor with a frugal Light, 
and beftows Immortality on the Works of Painters, whofe 
Colours it frengthens, and blends together in an admira- 
ble manner. 

. 1 fhall not take any Notice of Chefnuts ; fweet and bit- 
ter Almonds; or a Number of other Nôts ha are very 
ET among us ; and fhall only enumerate the principal 

Species of foreign uc! Which are in greateit Eftimation 
at prefent. 
Of this Clafs is the Nutmeg, which is. 
The Nutmeg. —_ exceedingly valued for its falutary Heat, and 
its aromatic Odour. It is the Seed of a. 
Tree which grows in the Ifland of Banda, and fome others 
of the Eaftern Ocean, where the Durch have monopolized 
the Spices, either by right of Conqueft, or by paying to 
the Inhabitants fuch Penfions as are more beneficial to them 
than the Produce of their ewn trees. The Nut is at firft 
covered like our Nuts, with a thick Coat, which graduall 
opens of itflf; and afterwards with a. kinds of Shell, 
which enfclds the whole Nut. This Shell, which is 
called Mace, 1s much efteemed for its excellent Scent and 
medicinal Qualities. “Phe Nut is fent over to us,’eithér in 
a Confection, or dried, and divefted of its Mace.; and it is 
ufed as an Ingredient in Seafonings, as well as in Prefcrip- 
tions of Phyficians. ) 

Coffee, whofe good Efie@s are ‘univerfally efleemed, is — 
the Berry of a Gast Tree, which was formerly known in 
no Country but the Kingdom of Yaman in Arabia ; and as 
the Seeds which are found in the Heart of the Fruit, are 
qualified to clear the Head, and relieve it from Sleepinefs, 
when they have been infufed in Water ; the Arabian Monks 
are faid to have been the firft who nade ufe of them, that 
they might be a to perform their nocturnal Devotions 

without 
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without Drowfinefs. This artificial Drink came eafily into 
Repute among thofe Nations that frequently invent new 
Liquors to regale them inftead of Wine, which the Law of 


* Mohammed has prohibited among them. Some TurkifS 


Doétors at firft oppofed the Introduction of this Liquor, 
and declared it to be too fpirituous, and almoft as inebria- 
ting as Wine itfelf; but the Mufti foon removed this Diffi- 
culty, and Coffee was vindicated from the Imputation of 
any vinous Quality, and was allowed to be a lawful Liquor. 


_ it was then publickly drank in Confantinople and Cairo, 


from whence it has been tranfmitted to us about. fixty 
Years ago. . 
Chevalier. T am furprifed that we don’t fow this ufeful 


and popular Seed, in our Seuthern Provinces at leaft. 


Prior. It will not fucceed either there, or in any other 
Part of the Kingdom, becaufe it ought to be fown imme- - 
diately after it has been gathered. It was formerly ima- 
gined, and feveral People are ftill perfuaded; that the #ra- 
dians of Mokha drenched the Berries in a Brine, or fome 
lixivious Liquor, before their Exportation; to prevent their 


_ being fown with any Succefs, and that they themfelves 


might not be deprived of the Profits of this Plant, by its 


Propagation in other Regions, But fince fome of the 
Trees have been tranfported to the Ifle of Bourbon *, as 
well as to Batavia and Hollard ; and likewife from Holland 
to France, where they have been cultivated in a fuccefsful 
Manner; we have been convinced, that the Seeds of this 
Plant will never profper, if their Plantation be delayed ever 
fo little. Thofe that were gathered at Am/lerdam, and fent 
to Paris, were unfuccefsful; but all fuch as were gathered 
either at Am/ferdam, or in the King’s Garden, from little 
Trees, which had been planted there, proved very thriving, 
when Care was taken to fet them the Moment they 
were gathered. | 

The Coffee-Tree may be feen in the Royal Garden, 
where its Height does not exceed five or fix Feet, and its 
Stem is about an Inch in thicknefs ; but it rifes to the 
Height of forty Feet in Arabia and Batavia, though its 
Thicknefs feldom exceeds five Inches, It is always covered 


# It lies to the Eaft of Madagalcar, 
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with Flowers and Fruit. It fhoots out, through the whole 
Length of its Stem, a growth of Branches which are 
always exactly oppofite to each other, and in different Pairs,- 
one of which croffes the other. The Leaves, which re-. 
femble thofe of the common Laurel, are alfo ranged in 
Couplets; at the Bottom of thefe {pring the fragrant Flower- 
Branches, which have a near Similitude to thofe of the Jaf- 
min, and have five Chives in their Center. The Berry or 
Fruit which appears after thefe, is not much unlike a hard | 
Cherry, in its Colour and Shape. The Flefh, which isnot 
difagreeable, ferves as a Tegument to a Couple of Shells, 
each of which contains a Seed. One of thefe is frequently 
abortive, becaufe its due Fecundity is feldom imparted to 
it in the Flower-Seafon ; the other grows flronger, and re- 
‘ceives a better Nourifhment, | 
Some Perfons infufe all the Fruit, after it 
The Ufe of has been dried; others choofe the Shells; 
ee ‘but the beft and moft ufual Method is only. 
to infufe the Berries, when they have been moderately 
roafted in a Vefñel of varnifhed Earth, which is always 
preferable to one of Brafs or Iron. The Berries are judged 
to be fufficiently roafted, when they begin to aflume a 
Violet Hue, and difcharge an Oil of a very agreeable Scent. 
The Coffee which is newly ground has always the moft 
Virtue; and when itis infufed in boiling Water, it lofes 
fewer of its volatile Parts, than when it is immediately 
poured into cold Water, When the Heat of the Fire 
raifes the Powder to the Edge of the Coffee-Pot, it is pre- 
€ipitated with a few Drops of cold Water. 
“It is the Opinion of our beft and moft experienced Phy- 
ficians, that Coffee promotes Digeftion, and corrects fharp 
Humours, when it is drank after Meals. Several Perfons 
prefer it in the Morning, for its Diffipation of Vapours 
and other Diforders of the Head, and for imparting 4 
Livelinefs to the Spirits. Every one knows how much 
the Repole of the Night ïs hazarded by the repeated Ufe 
of this Liquor in the fame Day ; and what Precautions are 
taken to correct the bitter Flavours of its Salts with Milk, 
‘and Sugar, and Bread. Sugar is a conftant Ingredient ; 
Bread is proper, when the Liquor js drank in a Morning 5 
and Milk is neceffary for thin Conttitutions, which would 
otherwife be injured by the Salts. | 


\ 
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Chevalier. Ts there any particular Choice to be made in 
the Purchafe of Coffee ? 

Prior. The fmall and greenifh Berries, and efpecially 
thofe which difpenfe an agreeable Scent, and are tranfmitted 
to us from Cairo, by the Way of Marfeilles, are much more 
efteemed than the large and inodorous Species, which is 
tranfported to us over the Ocean. 


The Cacao, which affords the principal 
Inoredient of Chocolate, is likewife a Seed. Chocolate. 


They are ranged like Kernels, or Almonds, 
tna kind of Cucumber or Melon, which grows on a fmall 


+7, 


Tree in America. Thirty-five; and fometimes more, of 
thefe Almonds, are found together; and when they‘have 
been divefted of their Shells by Fire, and are afterwards 
peeled, and roafted in a Bafon, before a moderate Fire, 
they are pounded in a very hot Mortar, The Americans 
bruife them with an Iron Cylinder, on a flat Stone made 
very hot; they arethen formed into a Pañe, which is after- 
wards boiled with Sugar; and this is called plain Chocolate. 
Rut if it is to be enriched with a fine Odour, four Pounds 
of this Pafte, and three of powdered Sugar, are worked to- 


gether in a Mortar, or on fome Stone. When the Whole 


is well intermixed, they add to ita Powder compofed of the 
Seeds of eighteen Shells of Vanilla, a Dram and a half of 
Cinnamon, and eight Cloves ; {ome People add two Grains 


‘of Ambergreafe; others one Grain of Mufk ; and perhaps 


the leat Quantity of this will always be too much. Pepper 


and Ginger are more efpecially rejected, and this Compofi- 


tion is diverfified according to the Tafte of the different 
Nations and particular Perfons. ‘The whole Intermixture 


js compleated as foon as poflible, to prevent too great an 


Evaporation of the volatile Parts. It is then worked into 
Squares, which are either eaten in that Form, or elfe they 
are diflolved in Water, and then drank. 

Chevalier. How is this Liquor prepared ? . 

Prior. Four Ounces of new Chocolate, and a lefs Quan- 
tity of powdered Sugar, are infufed in a Pint of Water that 
begins to boil. The Chocolate-Pot fhould be covered, and 
füfered to boil for the fpace of a quarter of an Hour ; after 
which, the Liquor muft be milled with an Inftrument 
formed for that Purpofe, and which paffes through an Aper- 


ture inthe Lid. ‘The Potis then taken from the Fire, and 
N 2 when 
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when it has ftood for a Quarter of an Hour, the Liquor is 
milled a new, in order to froth it; after which, it is poured 
into Cups, and drank as hot as poflible. A little Chocolate 
is faid to be as nutrimental as a much larger Quantity of 
other Food, and it has the Reputation of promoting the 
proper Funétions of the Stomach. 
Chevalier. 1 have heard frequent mention of Cocoa- 
Nuts, which fhould certainly be diftinguifhed from Cacao. 
Prior. They are entirely different from each other. 
India, America, and other Countries abound with Forefis 
of Cocoa-Trees, which are a Species of large Palms, that 
produce Nuts bigger than the Head of a Man. It would be 
difficult to determine whether the Nut or the Tree itfelf be 
inoft beneficial to the Inhabitants. ‘The Wood is fit for 
building Houfes and Ships, the Leaves, which are very broad - 
and fubftantial, ferve as a Covering to the Roof; they are 
likewife manufactured into a Parchment, proper for Wri- 
ting; and are alfo formed into Sails for Veflels. The 
Branches, when they are preferved, will difcharge a Liquor 
"as agreeable as Wine, and which may either be preferved 
by boiling, or elfe converted into Vinegar. ‘The inward 
Surface of the Nutfhell produces a very fine woolly Sub- 
ftance, fit for making Ropes, and for calking the leaft Aper- 
tures in Ships. The Shell itfelf 1s made into Bowls, 
Spoons, and all Sorts of Utenfils. The Subftance of the 
Nut is an excellent Food, and it affords an Oil equally good 
either for the Table or the Lamp. It likewife contains 
from two to four Pints of a delicious Water, which is the 
ufual Drink of the Inhabitants, and their Children. 
Chevalier. Can you favour me, Sir, with fome Account 
6F Ca/boo, which isemployed as a Remedy for Diforders in 
the Throat, and other Indifpofitions ? Itfometimes refembles 
a {mall Seed ; and at others, one would be apt to take it 
for fome Species of Earth. - | Eire 
Prior. It is nothing more than a dried Pafte, which is 
fent over to us either in a large Mafs, or in {mall Grains, 
which have been fcented with fome Perfume. But this 
Pafle is the Subftance of a Nut which is gathered from a 
Palm-Tree called Arec. Itis cuomary to extract from it 
a Juice or Sediment which gradually thickens, and the 
. Phyficians recommend it as a ufeful Remedy in fome Dif- 
~ gempers, 261 if 
7 I¢ 
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It would be tedious to enter upon a Detail of the various 
Aids Phyfic daily borrows from the Seeds of domeitic and 
foreign Plants; we will therefore take a fhort Survey of the 
Ufe to which the Barks are appropriated. 

The Barks of Trees are thofe Parts of =). urfulner 
them which are moft impregnated with of the Bark of 
Salts and Oils; becaufe the Sap and olea- Trees, 
ginous Particles, which afcend through des 
the long Fibres of the Wood, are returned back through 
the Bark. This Profufion of Salts, and other Principles of 
Vegetation, is manifefted by the Goodnefs of the Bark- 
- Afhes, which are always preferable to thofe of the peeled 
Wood ; and the powdered Bark of Oaks, and other Trees, 
is rendered fo very ufeful as it now proves in Tanning 
Leather, by the copious Salts and Oils, with which it 
abounds. When a Skin has been frequently powdered over 
with this Bark, it will be flrengthened, and likewife ren- 
dered pliant. The Salt, which penetrates into every Part, 
fortifies and preferves it from Corruption, and the Oil, 
which pervades the whole Subftance of the Skin, caufes 
it to become fupple, and accommodates it to all the Mo- 
tions of the Body it afterwards arrays. The Oil likewile 
renders it impenetrable to the Water. 

When this Tanner’s Bark has been employed in manu- 
faQuring Leather for our Ufe, it is not yet divefted of all 
its good Qualities, but is formed into Clods, or fmall Turfs, 
which, when they have been well dried, furnifh the Poor 
with Fuel at little or no Expence ; but as the Afhes of thefe 
Turfs have no longer an Intermixture of Salts, they are 
then entirely ufelefs. 

There are other Barks of Trees, which form a confidera- 
ble Branch of Commerce; fome of them are aromatic, as 
the Bark of the Cinnamon-Tree in the Ifland of Cey/oz. 
Others are medicinal, as the Peruvian Bark, which is called 
Quinguina, and feldom fails to cure intermitting Fevers, 
provided it be neither old nor infipid. Some are capable of 
being fpun, as the Bark of Hemp, and that of fome parti- 
cular Trees in Jvdia, from which the Natives draw long 
Filaments, that are afterwards manufa¢lured into Stuffs, 
with an Intermixture of Silk and Cotton. . 

Chevalier, Two Days ago the Countefs was prefented 
with a Box that contained two Pincufhions, a Handker- 
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chief, and a Pair of laced Ruffles. The Stuff that covéred 
the Pincufhions, the Linen of which the Handkerchief 
was made, -and the Lace of the Rufiles, were all produced 
from the natural Bark of the fame Tree ; the Letter which 
accompanied the Prefent, was to this Efeét: 9 — 
é The Mountains thatrife in the middle of Famaica have 
a Growth of Trees of a moderate Size, and which the 
Inhabitants of the Country diflinguifh by the Name of 
- Lageito. The Leaves refemble thofe of a Laurel-Tree, 
the exterior Bark is almoft as hard and brown as that of 
other Trees. But what appears very furprifing, is, that 
the inward Bark, which, at firft, feems white and very | 
folid, is compofed of twelve or fourteen Films, which 
may be eafily feparated into as many Pieces of Stuff or 
Cloth. ‘The £rft of thefe Films, which immediately fuc- 
ceeds the grofs Bark, affords a Cloth fubftantial enough to 
be formed into Habits. The inward Films refemble Li- 
nen, and are proper for Shirts. But all thefe Films, that 
compofe the interior Bark of the fmallett Branches, are fo 
many Pieces of exceeding fine Gauze, or Lace, which 
extend, and then fhrink back, like a filken Net. A Neck- 
cloth made of this Lagerro Lace was formerly prefented to 
Charles 11, King of Great-Britain ; and all thefe vegetable 
Cloths are ftrong enough to be wafhed and whitened, like 
common Linen*. a 
The fame Letter addst, that there is another Tree in 
this Ifland, which produces a Fruit, whofe Pulp is a 
natural Soap that wil! ferve to wafh the Linen Produét, and 
the Stones of itare ufed as Buttons to wearing Apparel.” 
Prior. That Country can’t want Manufactures; but we 
need not go fo far in fearch of ufeful Barks. | 
© Chevalier. Cork, whichis fo inftrumen- 
Cotk, à: tal in preferving the moft precious Liquors, | 
x is only a Bark, as I have been informed. 
Prior. Nothing more, Sir; and when it appears fo black: 
and rugged, and likewife proves fo light, one would hardly 
imagine it could be fo ufeful as to clofe the Orifice of all 
forts of Veffels, with fo much Exaénefs and Pliancy ; and 
that it fhould alfo be impenetrable to the Liquor.  ” 


* Nat, Hift, of Jamaica by Sir Hans Sloane, Vol, IL, p. 22. 
Ÿ Ibid, p, 132. 6 4 | 
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Cork, or the Tree which bears that Name, is a Specice 
of large Ever-green Oak, which grows in Gafcoign, Spain, 
and Italy. Its Acorns fatten Swine better than thofe of the 
common Oak. Its Bark cracks and difengages itfelf from 
the Tree, in confequence of its being impelled by another 
Surface of Bark which is formed beneath it. Care is how- 
ever taken to prevent this natural Effort; and in order to 
acquire large and even Pieces, it is cuftomary to make a 
perpendicular Incifion through the whole Length of this 
great Tree, and two tranfverfe Incifions, one towards the 
Head, and the other at the Bottom of the Trunk. ‘The 
Bark is removed without being fhattered, and is then fof- 


+ tened in Water; after which it is placed over a Bed of 


burning Coals, which blackens its outward Surface. When 
this Operation is over, it 1s worked into a Level by a 
Weight of Stones heaped upon it, and is afterwards dried 
and difpofed into Bales for Tranfportation. 

A circular Gafh, and generally a flight Incifion in the 
Bark of certain Trees, are the ufual Expedients for extract- 
ing Liquors, Gums, and Refins, which are ufeful in va- . 
rious Infances. The Pine, by thefe Means, is qualified 
to fupply us with Pitch and Tar, for our Veffels and their 
Cordage. The Fir, the Larch, the Cedar, the Cyprefs, 


“the Mattick, and Turpentine-‘Trees, with fome other Spe- 


cies, are thus taught to aford us Refin, Turpentine and 
Weeping- Mattick, together with Incenfe and all the Va- 
riety of vifcous Juices that enter into the Compofition. of 
Varnifhes, Perfumes, and medicinal Remedies. 
It is the Bark of different Species of Trees, that furnifhes 
a Flow of Balm, which is a liquid Gum, whofe exquifite | 
Odour renders Mankind folicitous to obtain it, and likewife 
to derive Advantages form its other Qualities. Its principal 
Merit confifts in clofing up Wounds, and difcharging their 
Impurities. ‘The Balm-Trees, which formerly grew in 
Fud@a, are entirely eradicated from that Soil, and have 
been transferred to Grad Cairo, which is thought to be the 
only Place where they are cultivated at prefent. Another 
Species of this Tree, called the Copabu, is reared in Brafl,. 
and in our Colony of Cayenne. ‘The Balm-Tree, which 
affords a vifcous Liquor, whofe Scent correfponds with 
that of Amber, and which is therefore called liguid Amber,. 
is a Mexican Shrub, whofe Leaves refemble thote of the 
ae aes ‘ little 
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little Maple. The Inhabitants of our M/:///pp7 Plantations : 
imagine they have found the fame Shrub in that Country. 
The Balfam of To/x is brought from Carthagena to Mexico, - 
and that which comes from Perw ftill continues in great 
Efteem. 3 

If the agreeable Scentimparted by the Sap of our Limes, 
Poplars, and Birch-Trees, does not promife us a balfamie 
Fluid, it, at leaft, feems to indicate fome ufeful Quality 
that has hitherto been too much difregarded. 

Nothing is more ufual than to fee a particular Gum flow 
from the Bark of moft Trees. Thofe which are chiefly 
employed in medicinal Preparations, and likewife in Manu- 
factures, are the Gum Arabic, which gleets from the Acacia 
of Egypt and Arabia; the dropping Gum, which iffues from 
a Tree in the Kingdom of Camboge ; and the Gum which 
is imported among us from Senega/. That which trickles. 
from our Cherry-Trees is as much efteemed by feveral 
Workmen, as any of the foreign Gums. We will now 
beftow a few Obfervations on Roots. 

As Roots are bent in the Earth propor- 
Roots. tionably to the Obftacles that occur in their 
Progrefs, they are confequently more con- 
torted and knotty than any other Portion of the Tree. As 
the Fibres therefore of thefe Parts are formed into fuch a 
Variety of Defiections while fome of them are extremely : 
dry, and others are drenched with different Fluids; they 
furnifh our Ebonifts with Pieces of Wood that are veined 
and clouded with fuch a Diverfity of Colours, as feem to 
have been traced out by the Pencil of a Painter. 

Roots likewife fupply Carpenters and Wain-wrights with : 
Wood, naturally bent into the Shape of a Bow; together. 
with other Pieces, whofe Solidity almoft renders them un- 
changeable, and perfectly qualifies them for thofe Parts of 
the Work on which the greateit Strefs is afterwards to be 

aid. | | 
© Dyers alfo ufe a Variety of Roots; but thofe which are 
 falutary to us in our Indifpofitions are almoft innumerable ; 
and no Remedies are fo efficacious in all the Mareria Me- 
dica as the Pareira-brava Roots in Fits of the Stone ; the 
Ipecacuanha, in Dyfenteries; and Rhubarb, in Diforders 
of the Stomach, 


AS 
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As great and various as the Advantages we derive from 
the fmalleft Parts of Trees may prove, they are not com- 
parable to thofe we conftantly obtain from the Wood itfelf. 
‘The Deity feems to be daily creating an inexhauftible 
Subftance, whofe Pliancy qualifies it for the Reception of 
every Form we would caufe it to affume, and whofe Soli- 
dity preferves it in all thofe imparted Shapes. 

‘The Supplenefs of Wood confifts in its Facility to be 
bent, and cloven, and polifhed. A young Branch is com- 
monly weak and flexible, and there are feveral that may 
be bent into Circles, without breaking. In this contorted 
State, they acquire the Pliancy of a Cord, by which means 
they may be twifted into Bands, as well for Faggots, as 
for thofe enormous Floats of Wood, fix and thirty F athoms- 
in Length, which are conveyed from one River to another, 
and traverfe whole Provinces at an inconfiderable Expence; 
and each of which will, by the Afiffance of no more than 
forty Men, be enabled to difcharge fifty Loads of Wood at 
the Gates of thofe great Cities that want it. — 

Several Species of Wood, as the Chefnut, the Hazle, the 
Birch, the Afh, the Willow, the Ofer, or Dwarf-Willow, 
and a Variety of other Trees, have a confiderable Quantity 
of large and fmall Branches, which are fo very fupple and 
_ pliant, that the greateft of them, when they have been fplit 
from End to End, are capable of being rounded into Hoops, 
ftrong enough to bind together all the Staves of Tuns and 
large Fats, almoft beyond the Poffibility of ftarting ; and 
when the leaft Branches have been flit, in the fame manner, — 
they are made into lefler Hoops, fit for binding Hogfheads, 

Laundry-Veffels, Pails, and Cafks of all Dimenfons. 

The Ofer, by its Flexibility, furnifhes the Gardener with 
Bands for palifading all his Trees; and fupplies the Bafket- 
Maker with Materials for Panniers, Flafkets, Scuttles, 
Hurdles, and fuch ornamental Works for Deferts, as are 
rendered very agreeable by their Texture, and the Variety 

_of their Colours. 

The chief Merit of the Ofier confifts in its Aptitude to 
preferve our large Tuns ina compact State, and to reduce 
the opening Staves to their frft Cohefion ; by which means 
they imprifon the moft impetuous Wines, and render their 
“Tranfportation as ‘practicable as that of the moft folid 
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The young Branches are not thé only’ Wood'that will 
affume any Form we pleafe to give it; fince the moft folid 
Growths, when their Bulk has been fufficiently diminifhed, 
will prove tractable under the Hand of the Workiman, and 
efpecially by the Aid of Fire. The Cooper, for Inftance, 


when he has fhaped and planed his Pipe-ftaves, connects ~_ 


their Tops together, in the Form of a Cafk, by the Aiift- 
ance of a Hoop which embraces them ; and he thén kindles 
a brifk and clear Fire in the Infide of the intended Veflel, 
the Pores of which are opened by the Heat, and every Part 
is in Agitation for fome Moments. In the Inftant of their 
Difunion he difpofes a Cord round the Extremities of the | 
Staves, and then contraéts its Circumference with an Enftru- 
ment for that Purpofe; and as the Breadth of each Stave 
gradually diminifhes from the Middle to the Ends, he. 
forces them to bend and approach each other, while they 
form an inward Slant, which occafions a Swelling in the ~ 
middle of the Veffel, and facilitates the fliding of the feveral 
Hoops over one another. In confequence’ of which the 
middle Hoops may be changed, unbound, or faitened 
. a-new, without difplacing thofe that encompafs the Extre- 
mities of the Staves. . | 

Turners likewife by the Aid of Fire give a Rounding to 
the Planks of Oak or Béech, which they fhape into Pauls, 
Bufhels, and other Meafures of every Bindi 67 Bice Bee 

The fame Expedient is employed in binding the Side of . 
Mufical Inftruments, and caufing them to acquire that 
Proportion and Lightnefs, by which they are rendered fuf- 
ceptible of the Vibrations of the Strings that are flretched 
upon them. The thin Shell of Wood which covers the 
Body of a Violin, inftead of giving a languid Repercufion 
of the Notes, after a Series of a hundred Years, will be- 
come more fonorous, and under the Bow of a * Da- 
| bourg, will kindle an Audience into a pleafing Enthufiafm. 
A.Geminiani will foften its Modtilations into inimitable 
Eloquence, whofe Language will be intelligible to each In-_ 
dividual, becaufe it will always be addrefled to the Heart. 


# The Tranflator has taken the Liberty to change the French 
Forcrois and Marais for the amiable Names of Dubourg and Geminiant, 
whofe Harmony will never be depreciated by the Violins of any Nation 

whatever, ; 
The 
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The Subftance of Wood accommodates it felf to our 
Neceflities, aot only by its Pliancy in bending, but likewife 
by its Divifibility into as many Parts.as we pleafe. 

Chevalier. From whence, Sir, have mof Species of Wood 
the Aptitude we obferve in them, of cleaving through their 
whole Length; and what can occafion the Difficulty we ex- 
perience in cutting them traniverfly ? 

Prior. This Conftitution, which is called the Grain of 
the Wood, refults from the Situation of the long Tubes, 
which being difpofed in Lines parallel to each other, through 
all the Length of the Tree, in order to conduét the Sap to 
the Foliage and Fruits, may be difunited by the Infertion 
of a Wedge; but their Combination forms a Solidity, which 
will not eafily yield to any lateral Æffort. 

Chevalier. This is much the fame Circumftance as at- 
tends a Pacquet of Hemp or Silk ; one half of which may 
eafily be feparated from the other, but it will be very diffi- 
cult to rend them tranfverfly ; and if the whole be twifted, 
in order to unite the feveral Threads more efieCtually, they 
will be formed into a Cord ftrong enough to raife Bodies of 
the greatelt Weight. | 

Prior. There is this Difference between the Threads 
which compofe a Cord, and the Fibres which conftitute 
a Piece of Wood ; that the hempen Threads being naturally 
flexible, and very crooked, are unable to ftiffus and confo- 
lidate the Cord in its Length; whereas the fibrous Tubes, 
which form the Grain of the Wood, are deftined to con- 
vey the Sap, and are therefore very ftrait for the genera- 
lity ; and when they have been well impregnated with 
-their proper Nutriment, and are ftrengthened in a fub ftan- 
tial Manner, one againft another, their mutual Concurrence 
in the fame Direction forms a Mafs of that Firmnefs and 
Solidity through its whole Length, that a perpendicular 
Piece of Oak, an Inch fquare, will fupport a Weight of 
eight thoufand Pounds ; and avery few Props will fuftain 
an enormous Load of Timber-Work, when the Wall on 
which it refted is removed. 

But before we enquire into the Advantages we derive 
from the extreme Force of Wood, let us employ a Mo- 
ment’s Confideration on the Services it renders us by its Di- 
vifibility, and the beautiful Smoothnefs into which it can 
fo eafily be wrought, . | 
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The Ax, the Saw, and the Plane, enable us to divide 
a ‘Trunk or Branch of a Tree into as many thin Planks as 
we pleafe. This Wood may be hollowed, rounded, and po- 
lifhed; it is likewife capable of being turned and contorted 
like duétile Wax, in order to be fhaped into Banifters, 
Door-Cafes, Wainfcots, Safhed Frames, Wardrobes, and 
all thofe fine Branches of Furniture that are formed by the 
Joiner, for the Reception of thofe Things we are defirous 
of preferving. I would add, too, that a Set of Furniture 
of this Nature renders our Apartments as ornamental, and 
even more falutary than they would prove, were they hung 
with fplendid Silks, and the richeft Paintings, or were in- — 
crufted with the moft magnificent Marble. When a Var- 
nifh is fpread over the whole Work, it fmooths it from 
End to End with the utmoft Uniformity, and its Bitternefs 
_ chafes away the Worms that would-otherwife injure the 
Furniture at our Expence. | 

The Facility with which all the Species of Wood may 
be divided and polifhed has awakened the Induftry of 
Ebonifts, through a Series of many Ages. They have ac- 
quired the Art of cutting the Extremity of a fmall Por- 
tion of Wood, agreeable to the Profil of the Figure they 
would caufe it to aflume. They can affemble, and glew a 
| Range of delicate Compartments, regular Landfcapes, beau- 

tiful Flowers, and curious Groups of Animals, on a folid 
and fübftantial Ground; and the Whole fhall be compofed ~ 
of little Squares of foreign or domeftick Wood, adjufted 
with the niceft economy. 

They feleét the Olive-Tree, for its rich Veins; the 
Walnut-tree, for its gloffy Clouds; the Ebony, for the 
furprifing Beauty of its fable Hue; the Box, for its golden 
Yellow ; the Brafil, for its amiable Red; the fmall Cherry- 
Tree, for the Luftre of its Polifh; the Maple, for its pleaf- 
ing Spots; the Pear-Tree, for its Facility in afluming the 
Tinéture of Ebony ; the Cedar, for its Immunity from Cor- 
ruption ; the Wood of Sz. Lucia, which is a Species of the . 
little Cherry-Tree of Lorrain, the’Aloe, and a Variety of 
other Woods, for the Richnefs of their feveral Odours. 
Thefe are formed, by the Art of Joinery, into Bureaus, 

‘Cabinets, Book-Cafes, Boxes, Pedeftals for Pendulums, 
Vales and Statues ; and the principal Merit of thefe Works, 
eonfifts in their being çonduéted with a Simplicity of 

Defign, 
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Defign, a Propriety of Execution, anda Solidity through 
the Whole. 

The eafy Method of cutting Wood, and fmoothing it 
into the fineft Surface, promoted the Invention and im- 
provement of the Art of Turning. ‘The hardeft Species of 
Wood, as the Box and the Maple, which are {carce fuf- 
ceptible of any Impreffions from Iron and Steel, may, when 
they are configned to the Hands of the Turner, be eafily 
rounded, and diminifhed into a Delicacy of Shape ; they 
are capable of being ornamented with flowing Fillets, rif- 
ing Gorges, hollow Flutings, and fwelling Fruits. His In- 
-ftrument can form them into Columns, Baluftrades, Boxes, 
and every other Figure he pleafes to afford them. This 
agreeable Art has, at all Times, made repeated Tranfitions 
from the laborious Artifan, to Perfons of diftinguifhed 
© Rank ; it has relaxed the Aufterity of monaftic Solitaries, 
and has had the Honour to be the favourite Amufement 
of Princes themfelves. | 

The Conjunétion of Solidity and Pliancy, in the fame 
Portion of Matter, is the Reafon why Wood has been fe- 
lected for reprefenting, in high or demi-Relief, the Figures 
of Men and Animals, Flowers and Foliage; with all the 
Ornaments that have ever been attempted on Marble and 
Metals, in order to perpetuate their Duration. But alas! a 
falfe Tafte, with a partial Fondnefs for Glitter, has fre- 
quently condemned the fineft Touches of Sculpture to Ob- 
fcurity, under a radiant Surface of Gold and Silver! How 
many rich Figures of German, Pilon, and others of our 
beft Statuaries, have loft the greateft Part of their expreflive 
Energy, and delicate Lightnefs, under the Bronze and 
Gildings that incruft them ! | 

Chevalier. | have heard a Piece of Hiftory related, which 
correfponds very much with your Obfervations. Lycippus 
of Sicyon, formed an incomparable Statue, which reprefented 
Alexander the Great, in the Bloom of Youth. Nero caufed 
it to be gilded over, becaufe it was only Brafs. This ridi- 
culous Ornament defaced all the Beauty of the Features, 
and hardened every Grace in the youthful Form. The Gold 
was at lafttaken off, and the Statue appeared more valuable 
than before, even with all the Difadvantages it had fuftained 
from its injurious Embellifhment. But I don't confider, 


Sir, 
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Sir, that Linterrupt your Account of the Benefits we re- 
ceive from Wood. 

Prior. The Sequel would be too long for one Confe- 
rence ; for which Reafon the Enumeration of the Advan-- 
tages we derive from the-Solidity and other Qualities of 


Wood, fhall be referved for your Entertainment To-mor- 
“TOW. 
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~The Prior. The CHEVALIER. 


N our Yefterday’s Converfation, Sir, [intimated 
to you feveral of thofe Advantages we derive 
4 from the Trees of the Foreft; but they are ren- 
m dered ftill more beneficial to us by their large 
-Dimenfions, and chiefly by that Texture of their conftituent 
Parts, which prevents their Separation.’ We may eafily 
difcover, inthe wide Scenes of Nature, a Number of Bodies 
that are very mailive and compad; fuch as Stones and Blocks 
of Marble, which we can appropriate to a Variety of Ufes. 
But we find it very difficult to affemble and range thefe 
Maffes in fuch a Manner as may be fubfervient to our De- 
figns. They are very untraétable as well as brittle, and are 
only ufeful to us, by continuing in a State of Immobility ; 
whereas the moft enormous Mafles of Wood.are always 
obfequious to the Intentions of Man. ‘Trees of eighty 
Feet in Length plunge their Roots into the Bowels of the 
Farth in fearch of a folid Bottom, in foft Soils that would 
fink under a Weight of Building. Thefe mighty Growths 
‘of Wood may, by the Force of Blows, be driven deep 
either in the Earth or Water, where they will form a Fo- 
‘reft of immoveable Piles that are frequently incapable of 
Corruption, and will for ever fuftain the Weight of the 
largeft Stru€tures, with fach a firm Cohefion and Equality, 
1 as 


Prior. 
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as are not to be obtained even from the Solidity of the 
Earth itfelf. ae 

I likewife fee vaft Bodies of Timber difpofed in à very 
different Situation. They afcend to the Tops of Buildings, — 
where they ftrengthen the Walls, and prevent their ftarting 
from the Pofitions afligned them ; they fuftain the whole 
Preffure of a huge Roof of Tiles, or Slates, or even Lead 
itfelf. 

Is it, at any time, neceffary for them to be in Motion, 
for the Service of Mankind? You will then behold im- 
menfe Beams, which almoft appear unmanageable, moving 
from their Places, and adapting themfelves to the full Play 
of mechanic Powers. They mount aloft, they defcend, 
they roll, they whirl along, with as much Agility as Force, 
for the Satisfa&tion of Man, and to aid the Inability of his 
feeble Arms: They furnifh Materials for thofe Frames that 
fuftain, for many Ages, the ponderous Swing of the largeft 
Bells. They are fhaped into Naves, and Axle-Trees, 
Wheels, and weighty Carrs; and are converted into all the 
Vehicles that can poffibly be formed, by the Wain-wright, 
for the Conveyance of our Burdens to what Quarters we 
pleafe. They fupply us with Draw-bridges and Portcullis’s: 
Wine-Prefles, and Machines for Founderies ; together with 
Cranes, and all thofe mighty Engines, which difpatch more 
Work in an Inftant, than could formerly be accomplifhed 
in many Hours. 

In a word, we are indebted to the Forefts for all thofe 
Veffels that move upon the mighty Waters, and refemble 
floating Cities, which are wafted, with all their Inhabi- 
nae by the Winds, from one End of the Globe to the 
other. 

Chevalier. It was certainly a daring Attempt, to tra- 
verfe the Ocean on a Set of Planks, faftened together. How 
could fuch a Thought ever enter into the Imagination of — 
Man? | 
_- Prior. Man obferved, that the Animals around him 

were fupplied with all that was neceffary to 

The Origin their Exiftence, from the Moment of their 
of Arts, | :-Birth ; and were enabled to tranfport them- 
felves, from Place to Place, with furprizing Agility ; while 
he himfelf was conftrained to move with a flow Progrefs, in 
the painful Purfuit of thofe Accommodations that were dif. 
perfed 
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perfed at a large Diftance from him. He beheld other Ani- 
mals gliding as light as the Wind, in the Regions above 
him; he faw them cleave the Air, without the leaft Im- 
pediment, and tranfport themfelves, from Land to Land, 
by a Flight that was unobftruéted by interpofing Seas. 
Man came into the World deftitute of all thefe Advan- 
tages, but he derived an ample Equivalent from the Faculty 
of Reafon, by which he compelled the terreftrial Animals 
to direct their Motions for his Service. The Levity of 
Wood, the Fluétuation of the Waters, and the Force of 
the Winds, furnifh him with Expedients for procuring 
Vehicles, by Land and Sea, as light as the Wings of Birds. 
When thefe Inventions were compleated, he no longer 
was limited to a fcanty Portion of Earth, but was able to 
transfer himfelf wherever he pleafed. A mutual Inter- 
courfe was then maintained by diftant Provinces. The 
Cities, that were feated on the Outlets of Rivers, were 
furnifhed with Importations from foreign Lands, and then 
tranfmitted them, by their Rivers, to different Parts, and 
diffufed them through a whole Kingdom. Paris and Nazts 
were approximated by thefe Means, and all theSubjects 
of a mighty State feemed to be aflociated into one City, by 
Virtue of thefe mutual Communications. They foon be- 
came intimate; they contributed to the Aid of each other, 
and frequent Vifits were interchanged betwen them. I 
may even affirm, that the whole Earth is now become one ~ 
City, of which the Continents form the different Quarters. 
Man, fince the Invention and Improvement of Navigation, 
can take a Progrefs to each Extremity of the World, in the 
fame Manner as the Inhabitants of Venice pafs from one 
Quarter of their City to another, in their Gondolas. He 
now can travel nine thoufand Leagues, in lefs than the 
Space of two Years, by the Aid of his Vefiel and Sails, and 
he arrives at thofe Regions that have never been vifited by 
the Birds of his Climate. When Eagles and Falcons at- 
tempt to expatiate as far as Man, they are debilitated and 
loft in the midft of their Paflage. 

After this Account of the Advantages we derive from 
Wood, can we imagine it to be capable of affording us 
another, which is fill more important? This, however, is 
2 real Fat. Wood is the Support of our Lives, fince it 
contains the principal, and moft natural Aliment of Fire, 

without 
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without which we fhould be incapable of preparing our 
ufual Food, ,or forming the. greateft Part of thofe Conve- 
niencies that are moft neceflary for the Prefervation of our 
Health. | 

The Sun is the Soul of Nature, fince he imparts Life 
and Action to all her Works ; but we have no Ability to 
colleé& his Beams, in fuch a Manner as will be fufficient to 
prepare our Food for our Tables, or to melt and form our 


Metals into the Shapes we need; we are unable, by his © 


fole Miniftration, to foften, and dry, and purify the Por- 
tions of Matter we employ. Wood fupplies the Deficiency 


of the Sun, in moft of thefe Operations, and, in Propor- - 
2 2 


tion to its Quantity, accommodates Mankind with all the 
different Degrees of Heat and Flame. 

In the Winter-Seafon, when the Sun only rifes to an in- 
confiderable Height above our Horizon, the Length of the 


Nights, in Conjun@ion with unfalutary Fogs and fevere 


Frofts; would be fafficient to extinguifh that vital Warmth 
in Man, which is cherifhed by the folar Beam, did not our 
Hearths afford us a reviving Heat-and Alacrity, of which 
we fhould otherwife be divelted in the Abfence of that 
Luminary. : | 
Chevalier. Tam now fenfible how neceflary the Woods 


are rendered to our Welfare. ‘The Trees that bend under © 


a Weight of Fruit are not fo beneficial to us as thofe we 


call unfertile. But is this Wood, Sir, which proves of fuch. 


Importance to us, fo fcarce as is commonly reprefented? If 


we credit an old Prophecy that is generally known, all : 


France will one Day perifh for want of Wood. Is there 
any Foundation for fuch an Opinion ? 

Prior. You will eafily judge of the Falfhood of this Pre- 
ae by the fhort Hiftory I will now give you of our 
Woods. : 


This precious Subftance, which is fo neceflary to all the 


Conveniencies of Life, was once extreme- 

An hiftorical Ac- Jy plentiful in France, and in all the other 

count of the Fo- Countries of Europe; and the Inhabi- 
refts of France. ; ES 

tants were even embarrafied with its Pro- 


fufion. Inthe Times that immediately fucceeded the De- 


luge, it is very probable that the Seeds of the Herbs and 
Plants, which the Waters had fwept away, and afterwards 
depofited on the Earth in a promifcuous Manner, began to 
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| fhoot forth in all Parts; in confequence of which, whole 
| Continents have been almoft covered with their Productions. 
As the Nations advanced from the Fa/ to the Occidental 
and Northern Regions, they were obliged to cut down the 
Woods in the Lands they propofed to inhabit and cultivate. 
The Extent of the Forefts in Germany and France Was ac- 
cordingly contraéted, in proportion as thofe Countries be- 
caine populous. 
| Thefe Forefts were, however, fo immenfe and unfervice- 
able in the twelfth Century, that the great Lords granted 
large Portions of them to the firft religions Communities, 
that were defirous of a Retreat in thofe Solitudes. The 

Difciples of St. Norbert and St. Bernard, were indefati- 

gable in clearing the Center of the Woods they inhabited, 

and thefe laborious Solitaries gradually cultivated Tracts of 
Land that produced extraordinary Revenues out of thofe 
defolate and negle&ed Thickets, where the Ax of the Wood- 
man had never refounded till then. It may likewife be- 
affirmed to their Honour, that the Portions of Land which 
had been configned to them were of very little Value; and 
that they themfelves were the Founders of thofe affluent | 
Fortunes, in the Enjoyment of which their Succeflors are 
fo much envied ‘at prefent. 

Thofe Lords and Communities who poffeffed large 
Traûs of unneceflary Wood-lands, converted the greateft 
Part of them into arable Lands; and the Number of the 
Inhabitants was augmented, in proportion to the Enlarge- 
ment of the open Country, and the Increafe of its Profits. 
Experience has made it evident, that the more any Land is 
cultivated, the greater Number of Inhabitants may be fup- 
ported by it; and, on the other hand, the more numerous 
the Inhabitants prove, the more effectually will the Land be 
cultivated. ‘The State derived great Advantages from the 
Lands that were thus cleared; but as the beft Regulations 
may fometimes run into Extremes, and as valuable as the 
Produétions of the Earth may prove, our Woods may be 
cut down to fuch a degree, as may hereafter reduce France 
to the Condition of England, which has {affered its Foreits 
to be totally deftroyed *. Our Circumftances would then 

* Our ingenious Author has beén'a little too inconfiderate in this 
Affertion. For the Forefts which are fill remaining in England, are 
fofficient to fecure her the Empire of the Ocean againft all Competitors 
for many Ages. 
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be rendered more deplorable than thofe of the Durch, who” 
can fupply their Want of Wood, by burning Turf, which is 

an unctuous kind of Earth, dug by the Natives from their 

marfhy Lands. We fhould likewife be‘more deftitute than | 
the Exel, who are furnifhed with vaft Beds of Coal, 
which is another Species of fat Earth, impregnated with 
Sulphur, and other metallic Principles, whofe Scent, which 
is fomething difagreeable, may bè rendered very fupportable 
by-Cuftom. We, at laft, became fenfible of the fatal Con- 
fequences that were likely to refult from the Liberty taken | 
by each Individual, in ditpofing of his Woods in the fame 
manner as he acted by other Branches of his Property ; and 
we were guarded by the Wifdom of our Government, 
from the neceflity of having Recourfe to the Northern Na- 
tions for our Supplies of Wood. Our Kings, who are 
always attentive to improve the natural Produ@tions of — 
France, eftablifhed a Set of Confervators of the Waters and 
FPorefls, to prevent all arbitrary Devaftations and Fellings 
of Wood. ‘They regulated the proper Order and Seafons 
for Cutting, and no one was permitted to fell a fingle 
Stem, till the proper Officer had marked the Tree with the 
Confervator’s Ax. But as it was not thought fufficient to 
fecure the large Growths from theCaprice of privatePerfons, 
feveral wife Refervations were made in favour of the Under- 
Wood, which is ufed for Faggots, Rafters, Laths, and 
Hoops. As the Timber, which is employed in building 
Houfes and Ships, is the moft important Species of all ; due 
Precautions were taken for its Propagation, and fixteen 
Standard Trees were ordered to be preferved on each Acre 
of Coppice-Land in every Seafon for Felling ; and thefe 
were not to be cut down without a proper Licenfe from the 
Confervator ; by which means, the Trees that were fo pre- 
ferved, acquired their due Growth, in Procefs of Time, and 
the beft Seeds were always planted, after each Felling; in 
order to prevent the Exuberancy of bad Wood. 3 

In confequence of the fame Regulation, ten Trees are ta 
be left on each Acre of Land, whenever the full-grown 
Timber is felled. 

All private Perfons were likewife prohibited from dif- 
pofing of their Standard-Trees, till they had continued forty 
Years in the Coppice, and the full Growths were to be a 
hundred and twenty Years old; by which means, : fuf- 

ficient 
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ficient Quantity of Wood 1s always fecured for Fuel and. 
Building. i . | 

The Precautions of our Government were extended yet 
farther. When the Trees were crowded together in the 
Woods, they fhot forth but few Branches, while their 
Trunks fwelled into a large Subftance, and rofe to a great 
Height, becaufe they enjoyed a free Circulation of Air only 
on their Tops. Perfons of Judgment were fenfible, that 
when fome Part of a Wood fhould happen to be felled, the 
Stems of the remaining ‘Trees would acquire but a very 
moderate Circumference and Height, when they grew up 
to Standards, becaufe their lateral Branches would {hoot 
into the vacant Spaces, which would then be afforded them 
by the Wood already felled. They likewife forefaw, that 
the fame Stems would be more expofed to the injurious 
Efeds of Cold, in the open Air, than they were in the 
clofer Growth of the Thicket; and that thofe Trees, which 
furvived the Rigours of the Froft, would fall by the Ax of 
the Woodman, who knew no Law more cogent than his 

wn Neceflities. In order, therefore, to preferve and mul- 
tiply the Timber-Trees, in a more efreQual manner, Lewis 
the XIVth commanded a Refervation to be made of more 
than a fourth Parts of thofe Foreft that were poflefied by 
the Church, or any ecclefiaftical Community, as a Property 
in Mortmain. This referved Portion is now become fo 
facred, as to be exempted from the Authority of the Con- 
fervator himfelf; and the Trees are not to be cut down, 
without an exprefs Commiffion from the Council, who are 
to be fatisfied of the Neceffity for that Proceeding ; and a. 
Licence of this Nature is never granted, but when the Plan- — 
tation is in Danger of perifhing by Age. 

The Court, the Nobility, and whole Cities have added 
many laudable Examples to thefe judicious Regulations. 
Our great Roads begin to be bordered with long Rows of 
Elms, and other Trees, which, in all Probability, will prove 
à beneficial Refource in fome future Emergency. The Tra- 
veller, while he pañles through large Provinces, may enjoy 
the branching Verdure that blooms over his Head, without 
intercepting the amiable Landfcape of the Country from 
his View. . A Variety of rifing Avenues conduct the Eye 
to Rately Caftles and large Towns; and France feems 

| i within 
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within the laft twenty Years, to be changed into à Garden 
of Pleafure, Pee | 

Chevalier. You have relieved me, Sir, from my Appre- 
henfions of a Scarcity of Wood ; but in order to preferve it 
more effe€tually, I think we ought to practice the Reverfe _ 
of the former Method. Our Anceftors converted ufelefs 
Forefts into arable Land; but it would now be proper to 
convert ufelefs Lands into Forefts. I know fome Soils in 
which Buck-Wheat is fown but once in five or fix Years. 

Prior. The Method you recommend, Sir, has been 
practifed by feveral Perfons with great Suecefs, and.is one 
of the beft Expedients for the Melioration of bad Soils, and 
efpecially fuch as lie wafte, and are very remote. _ 

Chevalier. But we muft wait many Years before we can 
derive any Benefit from thefe new Plantations. 

Prior. A provident Father, who is all his Life-time in- 
duftrious to make a decent Provifion for his Children, will 
eafily prevail on himfelfto refign the inconfiderable Profits 
of a dry and ftubborn Piece of Land for a few Years, in 
order to fecure to himfelf and his Defcendants the Enjoy- 
ment of a better Revenue. 

Chevalier. 'The Plantation of a Wood feems to be at- 

‘tended with another Inconveniency. A good Soil is never 
appropriated to this Ufe; is it poflible, therefore, to rear a 
Growth of Trees on thofe Lands which are unproductive 
of Corn ? 

Prior, There is no Soil fo very barren and dry, asto be | 
incapable of affording fome particular Species of Wood, 
which is always profitable to the Proprietor. If a Tract of 
Land fhould be favourable to no Plants but Afpen-Trees, or: : 
a Growth of Broom, which is very rarely the Cafe ; the 
Profits will, however, be much more confiderable than 
thofe which arife from a little Buck-Wheat once in five - 
Years. ‘The Produétions of the Soil would always fupply 
the neighbouring Inhabitants with Fuel, and would like- | 
wife afford a falutary Refefhment to Flocks of Sheep, who 
cure themfelves of their Diftempers, by nibbling the pointed 
Spires.of Broom. The Scarcity of Wood in any particular 
Country, the Neighbourhod of a good Town, and like- 
. wife of a commodious River for floating the Wood, are 

Circumftances that often concur in the fame Situation, and’ 


ought to be confidered by the Proprietors of Land, as fo many 
| prevailing 
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| prevailing Motives for planting ; and they may be confident 
| of Succefs from innumerable Examples of the fame Nature, 

The whole Affair confifts in the firft Culture, and the” 
Choice of fuch Plants as correfpond with the Qualities of 
the Soils. Thofe Trees that appear from Time to Time in 
publick Roads, and other Parts of the drieft Countries, are 
fo many Sketches of what the Soil is capable of producing ; 
and they feem to reproach the Inhabitants with the melan- 
choly Afpeét and Nakednefs of their Mother-Earth. 

Chevalier What Methods are to be obferved, when we 

begin to plant a Wood? 

Prior. The firft neceflary Labour will be he Manner 
to fink a deep Trench round the Land, of Planting a 

where the intended Plantation is to be Wood. 
made; and to throw the Earth of the 

Trench upon the Edges of the Ground it inclofes. If this 
Precaution be neglected, your Work will be entirely de- 
ftroyed by intruding Cattle. You may either plant Sced or 
young Trees ; the latter of which will be fooneft produc- 
tive of Wood; but they will likewife create a larger Ex 
pence.. The Seeds will be more tardy in their Productions, 
but the Charge will be much lefs, and the Wood will be 
more vigorous and durable. & 

- An Acre of Ground, containing an hundred Rods or 
Perches, each of which is equal to twenty-two Feet, will 
require fourteen thoufand Plants, which are commonly 
fold for about Twelve-Pence a Thoufand. ‘Thefe mutt be 
purchafed of fuch Perfons as have Woods of their own; 
no one being permitted to take them either from the King’s 
Forefts, or from thofe that belong to ecclefiaftic Communi- 
ties ; becaufe the State will never confent to the Diminution 
of this important Property, and no young Tree is ever 
to be removed from thofe Plantations, without an exprefs 
Permiffion, which muft be authorifed by fome emergent 
Occafion. It will be proper to chufe fuch young Trees for 
your Plantation, as have a large Spread of Roots, and have 
been newly taken out of the Ground; becaufe a Delay, 
even of two Days, is fufficient to deftroy them in great 
Numbers. | : | 

The Plough prepares the Land for the young Plant at 
the leaft Expence. When a Furrow has been opened, two 


Perfons walk by the Side of the Horfes, and place the Shoots 
in 
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in the Furrow, at the Diftance of a few Feet from each 
other. The Earth-Board then covers them with the Soil 
that is fcooped out of a new Furrow. Seventy-five Perches 
of Land may be planted in one Day, for three Livres and 
fifteen Sols; the ufual Price for a whole Acre, being five 
Livres. Each of the two Men, who plant the young 
Trees, will be fatisfied with twelve Pence, for a Day’s La- 
bour. The Plantation may likewife be made in Trenches, 
or long Channels; but this Method is more tedious and 
expenfive than the other. ins : 

In order to plant the Maft of the Beech, and the Seeds of — 
the Elm, with Succefs, the Soil fhould be broken into as 


minute Parts as poflible; becaufe the Buds of thefe Plants’ ~ 


are extremely delicate, and never fhoot forth with the 
Vigour of Acorns, which need only be caft into a Furrow. | 
that has been opened by the Plough. The Seeds of the Elm 
may be gathered up in the Fields; the Beech-Mañ is fold,. 
in feveral Places, for Ten-pence a Bufhel, fix of which will | 
fuffice for one Acre; but the fame Quantity of Ground will 
require fixteen Bufhels of Acorns, which are commonly fold 
for five Pence a Bufhel. 

Before you plant your Seeds, either in Furrows, or in 
Holes opened at a regular Diftance from each other, it will 
- be proper to let them bud forth in a Bed of Sand, by which 

Means you may be certain of planting only fuch good Seeds 
as will profper. | | 

The young Plants, which {pring from thefe Seeds, will — 
require fome Attention for the firft Years, and they will — 
. be greatly forwarded by proper Refrefhments of Water in 
dry Seafons ; they fhould likewife be thinned, when they 
are fo numerous as to defraud each other of their mutual 
Nourifhment ; the Earth fhould alfo be ftirred, when it 
grows too compact ; and Care ought to be taken to clear 
away the Weeds, which choak the Growth of the tender 
Plantation. | 

When the ‘Trees have been in the Ground for the Space | 
often Vears, a fingle Acre will furnifh you with eight or 
nine hundred, or even a Thoufand Faggots, at the firft | 
Lopping ; and when twenty Years are expired, the fame 
Quantity of Land will produce a third more. But if you 
let the Wood grow untouched for about twenty-four Years, 

| every 
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every Acre will yield you ten or a dozen Cords of Wood *, 
ind a thoufand Faggots, exclufive of the white Wood, 
which may be fhaped into Poles, and Pannels, and Rafters, 
“or thatched Roofs. 1 omit the referved Growth of Stan- 
dards, which will afterwards furnifh all the Pieces neceflary 
co form thofe Roofs that are to be covered with Tiles. 
Experience has made it evident, that each Acre of fuch 
Wood-land, will yield its Owner fifty, fixty, and’ even fe- 
venty Livres, every ten Years. The Expence of finking 
the Trench, and planting the Trees, may, perhaps, amount 
to ten Crowns. If the Ground, which is converted into 
Wood-land, be farmed at twenty-five Pence an Acre; the 
Sum neceflary to be advanced for Planting, and the Lofs 
faftained by the Difcontinuance of the yearly Income for 
ten Years, will be repaid with Ufury by the firft Lopping; 
and much more amply by all the others. 

If, inftead of a Coppice, you are defirous of lofty Trees, 
a Growth of ten ora dozen Years may be gained by plant- 
ing fine young Trees, fix or feven Feet in Height, and four 
or five Inches in Diameter, at the Diftance of a Fathom 
from each other, or fomething more ; and it will be pro- 
per to fecure them with Stakes, againft the Violence of 
the Winds, and the Friétions of Beatts ; but the Expence 
of a Trench will be altogether unneceflary. 

Coppice-Wood is cut but once in nine Years ; but if you 
faffer it to remain untouched for twenty-feven Years, this 
Wood will begin to fhoot into a high Growth, which will 
be fully compleated in the Space of fixty Years. 

Some Perfons are betrayed into a great Miftake, in this 
kind of Melioration ; by defiring to raife thofe Plants which 
they think moft confiftent with their Intereft to obtain, in- 
ftead of chufing fuch as the Soil is moft capable of produ- 
cing ; but this dangerous Inadvertency may be eafily avoid- 
ed, becaufe we may foon know what kind of Wood will be 
naturally produced by each Soil, and what particular Soil 

s moft coveted by each Species of Wood. 

The Oak, which afford fuch ufeful Materials 
for Building, never profpers in a fandy Soil, but The Oak. 
‘thrives beft either in Clay, or in ftony Ground. 


# A French Cord of Wood is equal to two Loads, 
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The Afh, which is employed in the Fo: 
The Ath, mation of Ploughs and Axle-Trees, Oa 
and Poles, Vine-Props, and Variety ¢ 
other Inftraments, is always unfuccefsful in Soils that at 
either hard, or cold; or in fuch as aré compofed of Cla 
or Chalk; but it acquires a fudden Growth, and thrive: 
to Admiration, in a Plain of light Earth, of a moderat 
Depth. | ON | 
The Service-Tree, which is univerfall 
The Service  _efteemed for the Solidity of its Wood, de 
PUP i lights in a cold Soil ; provided it be fubftar 
tial and nourifhing. Its Leaves refembl 
thofe of the Beech; but their lower Surface has a white 
Hue. | | 
The Cornel- Tree, whofe Wood is alma 
The Cornel as hard as that of the Service-Tree, rifes 1 
aie every Soil, and is fuccefsful even in fhad 
Situations. ‘The Fruits of both thefe Tree 
are agreeable, when they have attained their due Mz 
turity. Fe 39 
À The Beech and the Yoke-Elm, which a: 


The Beech ford fuch a pleafing Fuel, and are fo ufefi 
ne in forming the Keel, as well as the interic 


Parts of Ships, are as profperous as we Ca 
defire, in hard, as well as in mountainov 
and chalky Lands. A very palatable Oil is extracted fros 
the Maftofthe Beech. = FRA TER 
The Elm, which is proper for Pipe 

The Elm. and Mills, and likewife for Pumps, an 
thofe Parts of Ships which are always im 

merfed in Water; and is thought preferable to any othe 
Tree, for thofe Works that are formed by the Wain-wrigh 
is contented with a moveable Soil, if it be properly pre 
pared. Thofe who are defirous of feeing their Elm 
~ branch into a fine Head, plant them at a Diftance of twent 

Feet from each other. te PN: Guid 

The Plane-Tree, whofe Woodis as ftror 


The Plane. and compaét as that of the Beech, deligh 
free. in level Lands, and Situations of a modera! 
Humidity. 
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The Chefnut-Tree was formerly very 
common and ufeful in France; and Perfons The Chefnut- 
of Curiofity and Tafte admire the Beauty ho 
and Elegance, as well as the undecaying ‘ 
Solidity of this Wood, in the Joinery Work of moft of 
our great Churches. This Species, which is almoiït ex- 
hauited at prefent, profpers in the drieft and moft ufelefs 
Soils, remote from Marfhes and all watry Lands; and it 
rifes on the Northern Declivity of Hills and Mountains. It 
accommodates itfelf to all Sorts of {tony Soils, and pierces 
into the moft impliant Maffes of Earth. The Goodnefs of 
its Fruits; the Beauty of its Leaves, which are feldom in- 
jured by the Ravages of Infeéts; the fine Qualities of its 
Wood, which render it an excellent Material in great 
Buildings ; the Promptitude of its Growth, and the fur- 
prifing Facility, with which it may be multiplied in every 
Soil; have already induced feveral Perfons to raife Pianta- 
tions of this Tree, on thofe Traéts of their Lands as are 
moft ufelefs and unfertil ; and we may now hope to fee this 
amiable Tree revive in France, from whofe Soil it has been 
extirpated, in a great meafure, for many Years. The Elm, 
which is almoft an utter Stranger to our F orefts, was not 
propagated till the Reign of Francis the firft. Several Per- 
_ fons have ventured to plant it in various Parcels of Land, 
without any previous Proof of the Soil’s Conformity to the 
Nature of this Tree; and they have always been very fuc- . 
cefsful. We, therefore, have much more Reafon to plant 
the Chefnut-Tree in our worft Lands, where we are certain 
they formerly profpered ; and we may be ftill more confi- 
dent of Succefs, if we only caft our Eyes on the Lands of 
Limofin, which are hardly capable of producing Buck- 
Wheat and Lentils ; and yet the Chefnut-Tree thrives there 
to fuch a degree, as conftitutes the chief Riches of that 
Country. 
TheWalnut-Tree, whofe ufeful Fruit and 
Wood are univerfally known, delights ina The Walnut- 
ftrong Soil. It plunges its Roots into CAC sate. 
_ Earth in a perpendicular Defcent, like thofe | 
of the Oak, and it fometimes thrives in the moft chalky 
Lands. It will be proper to plant thefe Trees at the diftance 
of thirty, or even forty Feet from each other, and remote - 
| O z | from 
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from high Roads, to prevent injurious Vifits from Paf- 
fengers. 
The Hazle Tree will fucceed, without the 
The Hazle, leaft difficulty, in a light and fandy Soil ; it 
atk is likewife a very profitable Tree in the 
Coppice, where, in the fpace of ten Years, it will furnifh 
a large Quantity of Hoops, and Faggots, and Hop-poles, | 
befides a Number of other Conveniencies. 
The Lime-Tree profpers in moft Soils, 
The Linden, of but thrives beft in fat Lands; I, however, 
ss vidal have feen'T'rees of this Species that have been 
perfeétly beautiful, though they grew in a Mafs of Sand 
that was fix Feetin depth. The Wood of this Tree is not 
proper for large Works, but the Bark is very ufeful to 
fRope- Makers. | | 
The Birch-Tree will adapt itfelf to all Si- 
The Birch-Tree, tuations and Expofiures. 
| Marfhy Soils, and even fuch Land as are 
The Willow. entirely covered with Water, and which fre- 
_ quently appear to be the Seats of Sterility, will produce 
thofe particular Trees, which may properly be called am- 
phibious, becaufe they feem to fpring, partly from the 
Earth, and partly from the Water; as the Common and 
Dwarf Willows, for inftance, which prove fuch a ufeful 
Ornament to thofe Edges of Land that are abandoned by 
Rivers. To this Clafs we may likewife refer the white, 
as well as the black Poplar, and the Afpen, 
The Poplar- which is another Species of the Poplar. Ail 
En _ thefe Trees delight in Humidity, which is 
likewife extremely favourable to the Alder. This laft 
Tree, and alfo the Ofier, are the beft Productions of marfhy 
the Alder,  Lands. The Alder is formed into Pipes; 
: 17 and'it likewrle makes excellent Piles for > 
Rivers. Its Wood is very durable under Water, but foon 
decaysin the open Air. ; 
If any particular Soil fhould happen to prove unfavoura- 
ble to thefe ufeful Trees, which is almoft impoffible in our 
Climate; it may, at leaf, be planted with Box, which 
rears its Headin the coldeft Situations. The 
Wood of this ‘Tree is formed into Spoons, 
Combs, and Boxes ;. and it likewife furnifhes 
+ - Handles 


~ he Box- 
Tree. 
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3 
Handles for a variety of Inftruments. The he Pine, 
fame Soil will alfo prove kindly to feveralre- The Cyprefs. 
finous Ever-Greens; as the Pine, the Cy- The Larch- 
prefs, the Larch-Tree; and efpecially the Fir, a ie 
whofe Wood is of infinite Ufe to the Joiner. +14 

The Deity hath not only diverfified the Species of Plants, 
in proportion to our different Neceflities, but has likewile 
accommodated thofe Plants with a proper Variety of Soils. 
Man therefore, who may eafily be fenfible of this apparent 
Ordination and Conformity, has no Privilege to complain 
of the Sterility of the Land he enjoys. If. his Patrimony 
proves infufficient for his Support, he can only reproach 
himfelf either for his Indolence in its Cultivation, or his 
Unreafonablenefs in requiring thofe Productions which are 
not adapted to the Soil he poffeffes. 

Chevalier. You have mentioned feveral Sorts of Trees, 
Sir, that always retain their Verdure ; but what particular 
Advantage may we derive from the Diverfity of the Species? - 

Prior. While the Deity configns the Generality of Plants 
to kindly Repofe in the Winter, in order to recruit the 
Vigour they had exhaufted in the preceding Seafons; he 
perpetuates the Verdure of the Juniper, the Holly, the Ever- 
green Oak, and a Variety of other Species. And though 

this Proceeding makes it evident, that his Operations are 
not fubjeéted to any Laws or Neceflity ; itis equally certain, 
that they are always adapted to the Welfare of Man; and 
that he never exerts them with the leaft Appearance of Ca- 
price. Were it not for this unchanging Verdure, what 
Expedients could occur for the Prefervation of the Hare, 
the Hart, the Roe-Buck, and a Number of other Ani- 
mals, that contribute to the Nourifhment of Man, with- 
out creating him any preparatory Cares for their Sub- 
fiftence ? 5 “=a 

This Truth will be rendered fill more apparent, if we 
take a View of thofe refinous Trees that fill the Northern 
Regions, and whofe Subftance is impregnated with an Oil 
that fecures them from the Penetrations of Rains and Frofts. 
The great Creator has formed thefe immortal Forefts, to 
cherifh the Inhabitants of thofe rigorous Climes with a re- 
viving Warmth. 
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The fame Almighty Being difplays another Inftance of 
his Goodnefs and Independency, in caufing the Foreñts to 
adminifter Support to a Multitude of Animals, who are not 
permitted to claim their Suftenence from Man. He has 
prepared a fafe Retreat for thefe Creatures, in the deep Re- 
cefles of Woods ; and he there fupplies them with a Suf- 
ficiency of all they need. He alone arrays them with their 
proper Habits ; his unaflifted Providence nourifhes the Lions, 
and Tygers, and Leopards ; the Harts, the Roe- bucks, and 
Does, the Wild Boars, the Wolves, and a furprifing Va- 
riety of Birds, He lodges them in fuch Manfions as are 
commodious, and multiplies each Species, in their feveral 
Progenies. ‘To fome he has imparted Strength, others he 
has indued with Subtilty ; he diitinguifhes fome Tribes by 
their Agility, and renders others dreadful by their native 
Rage; that Man may be alarmed from the Indolence, into 
which he would be lulled by too much Security. 

The Deity caufes all thefe Animals to exhibit to Man- 
kind the Appearance, either of an advantageous Prey, a 
formidable Foe, or fome acquirable Congueft. He ftrength- 
ens him by the Exercifes of the Chace, and qualifies him for 
oppofing a more dangerous Enemy, in any neceflary Con-. 
junéture. He habituates him, by an innocent Probation, 
to defend himfelf, in the moft effectual manner, againft a 
lawlefs Invader of his Property. All the Animals, there- 
fore, as well thofe that nourifh us, as thofe that are in- 
jurious to us, may be confidered as fo many real Prefents 
from the Creator. | 

Our Dominion over thefe Creatures is rendered moft 
confpicuous in the Chace. In vain do they fpring aloft in 
the Air, or fhroud themfelves in the intricate Recefles of ~ 
their Wildernefs. When they even plunge into the Bowels 
of the Earth, they are ftill incapable of eluding our Purfuit. 
We can draw them from their Retreats, either by Dexte- 
rity, or Force. The Bark of the Holly, and the fmall 
Berries of Mifleto, that twines about the Oak, and fome 
aged Apple-Trees, furnifh us with a Glue that fetters the 
Wings of little Birds ; and we can furprife the largeft of 
thefe Animals by a variety of Snares, and other artful In- 
ventions. We can eafily allure to our Nets, Mallards, and 
wild Geefe, Curlews, Teals, and Lapwings ; Plovers, 
Ortolans, and all other Birds of Paflage. We can caufe 

| a Ferret 
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a Ferret to diflodge the Rabbit from her fubterranean Re- 
treat; and the Badgers and Foxes have no Afylum that can 
fecure them againft the Affaults of the Terrier. We have 
Birds and Dogs of all Sizes, to whom we can communi- 
cate our Intentions, in a Language they underftand ; and 
according to our Manner of intimating our Orders, either 
by the Horn, or the Voice, they launch after their Game ; 
they unravel the Track, they wind about, they return 
when we call them off; they rectify their Defaults, and 
afift us with the Keennefs of their Sight, the Accuracy 
of their Scent, and the Agility of their Motions, to 
diftinguifh and fecure the Game we are fo defirous of ob- 


taining. 


Inftead of the Bow and Arrow, we have, at lalt, fur- 
nifhed ourfelves with Arms that are more expeditious in 
their Execution, and whofe Effects are inevitable. We may 
aver, with fome Appearance of Truth, that we now Dif- 
charge a Volley of Thunder, fince we launch through the 
Air a flaming Shaft that transfixes Animals at a great Dif- 
tance, and frequently lays them dead at our Feet, before 
they could once be alarmed at the Sound, and the Flafh 
which accompanied the Shot. 

Chevalier. À judge, by the Delight I experience in 
Hunting, that thofe, who are debarred from that Recrea- 
tion, are treated with Injuftice. For what Reafon, Sir, are 
the Pleafures of the Chace ufually accorded to none but the 
Nobility ? 

Prior, Man is incapable of living alone; and Society, 
which is fo neceffary to his Welfare, would be entirely dit- 
concerted, if all the Individuals, who compofe it, were 
armed. I may add too, that Hunting is an improper Re- 
creation for the lower Clafs of People, becaufe it would in- 
fallibly divert their Attention from Trade, and the Cultiva- 
tion of the Earth. It likewife comports as little with the 
Conditions of Ecclefiafticks. Their Time ought to be de- 
voted to the People, who have exempted them from the 
painful Solicitudes of Life, by the Liberality of their 
Alms; in order to facilitate their Exercife of Prayer, their 
Application to Study, and their Performance of the mini- 
terial Funétions, with which they are charged. The 
Chace has, therefore, been wifely referved for thofe, who 
are to govern and defend the Community. Perfons of this 


O 4 Rank, 
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Rank, may acquire, even in their Hours of Leifure, and 
amidft the noble Pleafures they are privileged to enjoy, 
the amiable Qualities of F ortitude and Patience, by which 
they ought to be diftinguifhed from the reft of Mankind. 
The Chace habituates them to Adtivity and Attention; it 
infpires them with Prudence, and a formidable Intrepidity. 
of Mind, which renders them incapable of fhrinking from. 
any Danger or Fatigue. 


The END of th SECOND VOLUME. 
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BlaGation, vide Grafting by Approach. 

Acorns, Direétions for planting them, p. 288. What Quan- 
tity of them will be fufficient for planting an Acre of Land, 
ibid. 

Agriculture, one of the Mafter-Springs that impart Motion to So- 
ciety, 178. 

Jlder-Tree, delights in humid Soils, 292, The Ufefulnefs of its 
Wood, bd. 

Aleluja, a Species of Trufles, 166. 

illeys, their Difpofition in Gardens, 61, How thofe that are leaft 
neceflary may be ornamented, 88. ; 

Anemone, The Defcription of it, 18, Its proper Soil, 40. The 
Qualities of a fine Anemone, ijid. The Manner of forming the 
beautiful Bed of thefe Flowers, 41, The Method by which a 
Succeffion of them may be fecured, 42. ‘Yhe Hiftery of the 
Anemone, /d;d. 

Animals, in what manner noxious ones may be chafed from a Kitchen- 
Garden, $5. An agreeable Defcription of the minute Animals that 
infeft Orange-Trees, 134.—The Advantages Man derives from 
favage Animals, 294. | 

Appendages, to a Parterre, viz. Flowring Shrubs and annual Plants, 
58. Alleys, 61. Bowers and verdant Hills, 64. Pallifades, 65. 
Ever-Greens, ié;d. Appendages to an Olitory or Kitchen-Garden, 
viz, a Fruit-Garden, 98. An Orchard, ibid. A Nurfery, CCE 

Apples, what Species of them make the beft Cyder, 254. 

Apple-Trees, the Manner of grafting them, 116, In what Soils they 
fucceed, zhid, | 

Approach, (Grafting by) how performed, 114. 

Apricocks, how grafted, 116. 

Arable Lands, coft more Labour than the fineft Parterre, 179, ‘Are 
ranged into three Divifions, 185. à 

Art, its meritorious Effects in a Garden, 67, @c, Wherein the great 
Secret of it confifts, 68. Arts, their Origin, 280, 

O 5 ' Artichokess 
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Artichokes, the proper Manner of cultivating them, p. 117. In what 
Manner they may be preferved during the Winter, 174 ©: . 
Afh, the ufeful Qualities of its Wood, 273, 289. Its proper Soil, 
290 - 
| Afparagus, Diteétions for its Cultivation, 171. | 
Auricula, the Defcription of it, 38, &c. Its proper Soil, 40. The 
Manner of raifing it, ibid. 


B. 


D (Feafts,) their Antiquity, and the Motives to their 
Inftitutions, p. 220, Ge. 
Balm, its ufeful Qualities, 271. Balm-Trees transferred from 
Sudea to Cairo, ibid. Suppofed to be found in the Mififfipp: Plan- 
tations, 272: à 

Bark (of Trees) its great Ufefulnefs, 269, &c. Peruvian Bark, a 
falutary Remedy in Fevers, ibid. Cloth, Lace, and Linen made 
out of the Bark of a Tree in Famaica, 270. 

Barley, its Ufefulnefs, 198. 

Beech-Tree, the Ufefulnefs of its Wood, 274, 2.90.——Directions for 
planting the Maft, 288. The Soils in which it profpers, 290- 
Affords a palatable Oil, :dzd. | 

Beer, the Manner of brewing it in France, 257. 

Beet-Radifhes the Method of multiplying and preferving them, 165. 

White-Beet, the Seafon for fowing, and the Method of preferving it, 
166. Why intermixed with a Growth of Artichokes, ibid, 

Birch-Tree, the ufeful Qualities of its Wood, 273. Adapted to all 
Situations, 292. 

Blanquette, a fine Pear, 140. 

Bon Chrétien, (Summer,) a perfumed Pear, 150. 
Bon Chrétien, 157. | 

Borders, their Difpofition in a Kitchen-Garden, 87. 

Bowers, capable of various Embellifhments, 64. 7 ; 

Box-Tree, the Beauty of its Wood, 276. Thrives in the colceft Si- 
tuations, 292. The Ufefulnefs of its Wood, ibid. 

Branches, (of falfe Wood) defcribed, 122, 123, 124, 125+ 

Branches, the Effeéts produced on them by pruning, 121. 

_ Wood-Branches, defcribed, 22. In what Manner the Branches of 
different Natures are to be diftinguifhed, 124, 125. 

Brafil; the Beauty of its Wood, 276. 

Brocoli ; its Propagation and Ufe, 2€7. 

Burgnon, the Difference between a Brugnon, a Peach, and a Pavy, 
Iss 

on, an hiftorical Account of Burgundy, and other Wines, 
248, Ge, 

—A Comparifon between Burgundy and Champaign Wines, 2409- 

—The deep Colour of Burgundy, no Indication of its W holefome- 
nefs, 24.9. SEA | 

Bud, the Difference between that and an Eye, 122 
: z Cabbages, 
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Cages, the Seafon for fowing, and the Methods for tranfplanting 
and preferving them, p. 167. 
Cacao, an Account of its Growth, 267. A different Nut from 
the Cocoa, 268, 

Carnations, the Qualities of thofe that are fine, 51. The Methods of 
raifing and multiplying them, 52, &c. The fureft Method of fe- 
curing a Bloom of Carnations for the greateft Part of the Year, 52. 
Their proper Soil, and the Manner of improving their Growth, 535 

Carrots, the Method of fowing and cultivating them, 164. 

Cafhoo, a particular Account of it, 268. 

Cafks, yhe Method of making them, 274. 

Caffolerte, a rich Pear, 149+ 

Celery, the Method of acquiring it in all Seafons, 167. 

Champaign Wine recommended for its good Qualities, 229. The 
Inhabitants of Champaign commended for their induftrious Im- 
provement of their Wines, 247. Hiftorical Accounts of Cham- 
paign, and other Wines, 248, Ge. A Comparifon between Chame 
paign and Burgundy Wines, 249: 

Chances, a Species of Tulips, and the Reafon for that Appellation, 


LT | 
Cherries, how grafted, 116. In what manner an early Growth of 
Cherries may be accomplifhed, 148. 
Cherry-Trees, brought from Pontus to Rome by Lucullus, 161. 
Chefnut-Tree, the ufual Qualities of its Wood, 273, 290. 
merly very common in France, 290. An Account of the Soils in 
which it profpers, 290, 291- The Plantation of Chefnut-Trees 
recommended, zbid. 
Chimnies, very detrimental in a Green-houfe, 103. 
Chocolate, the Method of making it, 267. 
Cifterns, the Ufefulnefs of large ones in Gardens, 80. 
Claudia, (Queen) an excellent Plumb, 150. 
Clay, (white) an Englifh Manure, of great Ufe, 1044 
Cleft-Grafting, in what manner performed, 109. 
Cocoa-Trees, their exceeding Ufefulnefs, 268. 
Codlin-Trees, how employed, 116. 
Coffee, an Account of its Growth and Qualities, 264, (@e. In what 
manner the Plant is cultivated, 265. j 
Colliflowers, the manner of fowing and preferving them, 167. 
Colours, what particular Tulips have that Denomination, 43. 
Compof, in what manner improper for Trees, when they are tranf- 
planted, 95. 
Conguefis, a Species of Tulips. 43. 
Confervator, (of the Forefis) the Nature and Extent of his Authority 
in France, 234. / | 
Cork, its Ufefulnefs, and the manner of preparing it,T270: 
QO 6 , 


for 
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Corn, not deftitute of Variety, but multiplied into feveral Species, 
182. A particular Account of the orderly Culture and Progrefs 
of Corn, 185, Gc. Direétions for chufing fuch as is propereft for 
Sowing, 194. Apt to degenerate, by being _always planted in 
the fame Earth, i4;d. Direétions for fteeping it in a proper Lixivium 
before it be fown, 195. The wonderful Prolificnefs of Corn, 196. 
The Seafons for fowing the feveral Species of it, 197. Its fpeedy 
Vegetation, 204, An artificial Method of caufing it to fhoot, ibid. 
A curious Account of its Growth, 205, &c.- The Structure of the 
Stems of Corn confidered and accounted for, 208. . The Structure 
of the Stems of the Spike defcribed, ibid. Corn capable of being, 
preferved for feveral Centuries, 210, An Account of the proper 
Methods for its Prefervation, 211. | 

Cornel-Tree, Its proper Soil, 290. 

Crab-Trees, employed in the Produétion of Pear-Trees, 116. 

Crane’s Bill, when moft fragrant, 21. i 

Crefinus (Furius) a remarkable Inftance of his Induftry in the Culture 
of his Land, 193. 

Crofs-Grafting, how performed, rro. 

Crown-Grafting, how performed, ibid. 

Cuiffe Madame, a fine Pear, 149+ 

Culture, its Efficacy on Soils, 183. ; 

Cyder, thought to be a modern Liquor, 254. The Method of making 
it in France, ibid. &c. 

Cyprefs. Tree, thrives in the coldeft Situations, 293. 


i 


pine of Alleys in Gardens, p. 61. : eh 
The Diftribution of the Ground-Plot of a Kitchen-Garden, 86. 
Dogs, their Docility in the Chafe, 295, 
Dermant-Grafting, how performed, 113. 
Dwarf-Trees, The Manner of planting them, 93. The Advantages 


which attend them, 120. The Manner of forming à Dwarf- 
Tree, ibid. | 


Ex 


Er the Manner of preparing it for a Growth of Flowers, p. 32, 
“4 &c. In feveral Temperaments, 79. The proper Manner of dif- 
pofing it about fuch Trees as are tranfplanted, 96, Daily diver- 
Gfies its Liberalities in the Summer-Seafon, 176. Its furprifing Fe 
cundity, .181. Every Temperament of it may be rendered fatisfac- 
tory to the refpeétive Inhabitants, 183. The Idea ufvally formed 
of its Fecundity very confufed, 260. ‘The Earth iricapable of forming 
and noutifhing Plants, hd. ‘The proper Fonétions of the Earth, 
bd. The Earth fuftains no Diffipation of its Subftance, 261. 
Ebony, the Beauty of its Wood, 276, 


E ims, 
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Elms, their Qualities, 62, 63. DireCtions. for planting their Seeds, 
289. Their Ufefulnefs, and proper Soil, 290, When firft propa- 
gated in France, 291. 

Endive, the Method of acquiring it in all Seafons, 167. 

Efcutcheon (Grafting) how performed, 111. The Reafon of that 
Appellation, 112. £ 

Efpaliers, their beft Situation, 84. The Materials of which they are 
formed, 85. To what particular Fruits they are appropriated, 98. 
Counter-Efpaliers difcontinued, and for what Reafons, 120. The 
Advantages which attend the raifing of Fruits on Efpaliers, rbd, 
The Manner of forming an Efpalier, 121. 

Ever-Greens, in what Manner they may be employed in Gardens, 65, 
An Account of their Ufefulnefs in cold Regions, 293. 

Eyes, (in Fruit-Trees) the Difference between thefe and Buds, 122, 


ine 


F fivals (of Wine) in what Manner celebrated in ancient Times, 
220. 

Fes, grow upon the ftrongeft Branches, and without being pre- 
ceded by any Flowers, 139. Capable of being raifed to Maturity in 
the Month of Aday, 146. 

_ Fig-Trees, their peculiar Merit, 136. A Plantation of them eafy to 

be acquired, ibd. : The Manner of propagating them from Slips and 
Layers, @c. ibid. The Manner of removing them into Boxes, 137. 
The Head of a Fig-Tree, incapable of being formed into a regular 
Shape, 138. The Singularity of the Fig-Tree, 139. The proper 
Manner of pruning it, 140. The Care required in watering, ibid. 

Fir-Tree, thrives in the coldeft Situations, 293. 

Flowers; with what Intention formed, 12. Their Qualities, id7d. 

' The Relation between Flowers and their Seeds, 13. The original 

-Defign of Flowers, 74;d. The Pleafures they are commiffioned to 
afford Mankind, 14, &c. The Succeffion of Flowers, 16. Their 
Variety and Colours, 17, 18. Their beautiful Forms, 18, The 
Uniformity of their Parts, 1g. Their Fragrancy, 2r. Their Ufe- 
fulnefs, zbid. The Inftruction they impart, 23. The Advantagés 
arifing from their Culture, 25. How their Agreeablenefs may be 
improved, 1614, Why their Beds are ranged higher than the Walks, 
29. A Theatre of Flowers difcribed, ibid. A Pyramid of Flowers 
defcribed, 30. Vafes of Flowers, 764. The Manner in which 
Flowers impart their Qualities to each other, 91, &c. The proper 
Management of their Seeds, and the Seafon for fowing them, 34. 
The Soil they require, 35. The Manner in which Flowers oùght 
to be tended, sbid. ‘Their agreeable Effcéts on the Mind, 37. Dotble 
Flowers unproductive of Seeds, and for what Reafon, 50. 

Fleur de Lis, an hiftorical Conjeéture concerning them, 56. 

Flowering-Shrubs, their Beauty; with an Account of thofe Species of 
them that are proper for the Decoration of Gardens. 58. , 


Flower- 
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Flower-Garden, the Reafon why the firft Appearance of it ftrikes the 
Beholder with a fudden Pleafure, p. 11; | 

Flue, its Ufefulnefs in a Green-Houfe, 104. In the Note; 

Flute- Grafting, how performed, 111. 

Foreffs, an hiftorical Account of the Forefts of France, 282, Ge. 

Fruit-Trees, the proper Seafon for planting them, 96. The Species 
moft proper for an Orchard, 98. Three Claffes of Fruit-Trees, viz. 
Standards, Dwarfs, and Efpaliers, 120, The manner of training 
Fruit-Trees to an Efpalier, 121. What Trees impart the fineft 
Flavours to Fruits, 122. The beft Expedient for producing Fruit 
on a Tree that was unfertil before, 125, 126. 

Fruit-Gardens, one of the Appendages to a Kitchen-Garden, 98. Its 
Difpofition, ibid. 

Fruits, on what Branches they are generally produced, 92. What 
particular Species of them require the Efpalier, 98. The manner 
of fecuring Fruits in proper Quantities and Succeffions, ib;d. The 
manner of their Maturation in. the Store-Room, 101. The Ad- 
vantages which attend the raifing them on Efpaliers and Dwarfs, 
120. Fruits are not fo peculiarly adapted to certain Climates as to 
be incapable of fucceeding in any other Regions, 143. The proper 
Methods for fecuring Supplies of Fruit thro’ the whole Year, 147. 
A particular Account of the feveral Seafons of Fruits, 148, @c. 
The manner of preferving, candying, and drying Fruits, 157, 158. 
Fruits as much adapted to the Climates as they are to the Seafons, 
177. 

Fruitery, its proper Difpofition, ror, 102. 

Fuiler’s Thiftle, the Ufefuinefs of its fhaggy Heads, 2022 


G. 


Ge an agreeable Idea of their Employments, p. 118. 

Gardens, how difpofed to moft Advantage, 29. Falfe Ornaments 
cenfured, 65, 66. Rules for forming them in a delightful man- 
ner, 66; Sc. 

Garden-Walls, the manner of concealing them, 65, Vide Walls, 

_Garden-Trees, their Ufe, 45. 

Geneva, Direétions for making it in a proper manner, 255. By whom 
invented, ibid. 

Grafting, recommended for its Ufefulnefs, 109. 
—Cleft-Grafting, in what Manner performed, did. 
—Crofs-Grafting, 110. 

—Crown-Grafting, id. 

—Whip-Grafting, 111. 

—Flute-Grafting, :b7d. 

-—-Efcutcheon-Grafting, or Inoculaticn, 5b;d, 

—Shoot-Grafting, 113. 

—The Dormant Graft, ibid. 

—Grafting by Approach, ibid. Seems to demonftrate that there are 
not any Valvesin the Sap- FEAR, 114 the Advantage arifing 
from it, 115 

= Root- 
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Root-Grafting, p. 115. 
—The Manner of grafting a Tree on its own Stock, ibid. 
The Manner of grafting Pears, 7bid. 


—The Manner of grafting Apples, Cherries, Apricots, and 
Peaches, 116, | 


—The furprifing Effects of Grafting, 117. 

Grapes, the Manner of procuring an early Growth of them in a Green- 
Houfe, 107. An Account of feveral fine Species, 154. Proper Me- 
thods for preferving Grapes uninjured for a long Time, 155: The 
Manner of preparing them for the Vintage, 237, Ge. White Grapes 
difufed in the Wines of Champaign, 240.—The Method of making 
the black Grapes, which afford a red Wine in Burgundy, produce 
a Wine as white as Water in Champaign, ibid.—The Manner of 
prefling Grapes, 241. 

Gravel, a good Manure for fome Soils, 191. 

Green-houfe, its Ufefulnefs and Struéture, 103, Gc. A Green-houfe 
in Miniature, 106. 

Ground (of Flowers) defcribed, 47. 

Gum, flows from the Bark of moft Trees, 271. An Account of feveral 
Species of ufeful Gums, ibid. Sc. 


Lt 


Ae]-Tree, the ufeful Qualities of its Wood, p. 273. Succeeds in 
a light and fandy Soil, id7d. 
Hepaticas, what Embellifhments they are capable of affording, 54. 

Herbs, the Manner of preferving them in the Winter-Seafon, 103%: 
Great Improvements in their Cultivation, 161. Culinary Herbs, 
feveral Species of them, 166. 

Heroes, why every thing is more profperous under their Hands, 74+ 

Hills, afford favourable Situations for Vines, 234.— Other Inftances of 
their Ufefulnefs, 215. 

Heps, the Manner of their Propagation and Growth, 201. 

Hunting, the Pleafures of it referved to perfons of Rank, for good 
Reafons, 295. An improper Amufement for Ecclefiafticks, ibid. 
The Advantages refulting from it, 7dd. 

Hufbandman, their Labours very fatiguing, 179. But amply repaid by 
the Fecundity of the Earth, 181. 

Hufbandry, a Subject unattempted by the French Poets, 72. The 
Toil of it a wife Appointment, 180, 181: Inftances of good 


Oeconomy in Hufbandry, 191. Two remarkable Inftances of good 
Hufbandry, 192, 193+ 


i. 


E T-d'Eau’s, their Ufefulnefs ina Garden, p. 140. 

Inparking, the Method of imparking Sheep, and its beneficial 
Effects, 187. 

Inarching, vide Graïting by Approach, 113. 


Indigo, 
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Indigo, the Juice or Sediment of a Plant, 201. 

Inoculation (of Trees) how performed, 111. 

Ipecacuanba, a falutary Root, in Dyfenteries, 272. 

Julians, their Merit, and the manner of multiplying them, 5¢. 


K. 


hee du a real Republic, p. 74. Compared with a Par. 
terre, 75. Its Beauties and Ufefulnefs, 5454. Compared with 
Vineyards and arable Lands, 76, The proper Idea of a Kitchen- 
Garden, 78. The Manner of preparing its Soil, 81, The beft 
Situation for a Kitchen-Garden, 83, 84. In what maaner it may 
be defended from the Infults of Winds, 83- By what Means every 
Wall in a Kitchen-Garden may be rendered acceffible to the Sun, 
84. The Diftribution of the Garden-Plot, 86. The proper Di- 
ftance between the Walls and the Alleys, and its Ufe, 87. The 
proper Garniture for the Borders, ibid. The Difpofition of the 
Beds, 88. The Appendages to a Kitchen-Garden, 97, @c. The 
Proper Management of a Kitchen-Garden, 16 3- The Claffes, to 
which Kitchen-Garden Plants may be reduced > ibid, 
| 

17 a Tree in Yamaica, from whofe Bark, Cloth, Lace, and 

- 4inen are made, p- 270. : 
Lapwings, ufeful in Gardens, 508. 

Larch-Tree, thrives in the coldeft Situations, 293. 

Leaves, their ufeful Funétions, 93, 123. The Prefervation of them 
neceflary to the Perfection of Fruits, 1 50. Other Inftances of their 
Ufefulnefs. 262. 

Lees, very injurious to Wines, 244. 

Legumes, the Plants comprehended by that Term, 163. 

Lentils, in great Efteem at Paris, 198. 

Lettuce, the Method of acquiring it in all Seafons, 167, The feveral 
Species of it, 167, 168. 

Lewis, XIV. devoted his vacant Hours to Gardens, 74. A great 
Benefactor to Men of Tafte in Gardening, 160, 161. 

Libations, of Wine on the Tombs of the Dead, prohibited by Numa, 
and for what Reafons, 223 

Lilacs, how intermixed in Gardens, 58. 

Lilies, their Beauty, 56. An Enquiry into the Refemblance between 
them and Fleur de Lis, ibid. 

Lime-Kiln, its Ufefulnefs near Farms, 197. 

Lime, or Linden-Tree, its Ufefulnefs in Gardens, 63, 64. The Soils 
in which they profper, 292. The Ufefulnefs of their Bark, ibid. 

Lime-Trees (Indian ) their Qualities, 62. 

Lixivium, Direétions for making a proper Lixivium to fteep Corn in 
before it be fown, 195. 


LI 


i 


Lyfippus, 
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Lyfppus, an Account of a fine Statue formed by him, and injured by 
Nero, Pe-27Te © 


M. 


MT << cultivated in light Soils, and ufeful to Dyers, 202. 
Man, the Objet to which all Nature has an ultimate Relation, 
12. The Difference between his Works and thofe of the Deity, 

20, 21. Naturally inclined to Gardening and Hufbandry, 73. Has 
no Privilege to complain of the Sterility of the Land he pofleffes, 293. 
His Dominion over the Creatures moft confpicuous in the Chafe, 
294. 

me an Account of the different Kinds of them, 81, 90, 186, 
187, @&c. Manure altogether as important as Tillage, 186, Of 
what Subftance compofed, 186, 187. An Account of thofe Ma- 
nures, which in fome meafure change the Nature of the Soil, or 
render it prolific for twenty Years at leaft, 100. 

Maple, its Qualities, 65. The Beauty of its Wood, 277: 

Mare, of Grapes, its Ufefulnefs, 242. 

Marl, an excellent Manure, 190, Known to the Greeks, Romans, 
and Gauls, ibid. 

Mayz, or Turkey Corn, originally the Food of the Americans, 199. 
Now cultivated in feveral Parts of Afia and France, ibid. A De- 

 feription of its different Species and Ufefulnefs, 554. Its prodigious 
Fecundity, 1b:d. | 

Melons, one of the moft prefeét Produétions of a Kitchen-Garden,- 
174 The Manner of raifing them, ibid. Direétions for tranf-- 
planting them, 175. An injudicious Practice of fome Gardeners 
cenfured, bd. In what Manner they ought to be watered, 176. 

Mildews, Their Origin and pernicious Effeéts; with a Method for 

their Prevention, 209. 

Mirabelle, (a fine Plumb) 149. 

Mobammedans, their Manner of reprefenting the Flight of Hagar, in 
their Pilgimage to Mecca, 221. 

Mountains, affored favourable Situations for Vines, 214. Other In» 
ftances of their Ufefulnefs, 215. ee 
Mufk-Pear, facceeds beft on an old Tree, 149. 

Mufk-Robin, an excellent Pear, 149. 


N. 


"Ature, never errs in her Procefs, p. 175. Needs no Reformation 
of her Works from Man, :bid, The great Author of Nature 
always liberal to his Creatures, 177. His Oeconomy the Source 

of innumerable Advantages, 7bid. He awakens Man to Induftry, 
178. Never intended to indulge him in Eafe, 180. 
Neceffity, the propereft Motive to excite Mankind to Induftry, 181. 

Nero 
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Nero, imprudently injures a fine Statue formed by Lyfppus, p. 27% 

Nicotiana, a Name given to Tobacco, and for what Reafon, 203. — 

Nimrod, his beneficial Exploits, 222. Solemn Feftivals celebrated at 
his Tomb, ibid, The Ceremonies by which the Remembrance of 
his Services were perpetuated, did. 

Noah, an Apology for his Intoxication, 219, 220. : 

Numa, probibits the Libation of Wine on the Tombs of the Dead, 
and for what Reafon, 223. 

Nurferies, for Gardens, their Functions, 99. Their proper Soil,. 100. 

Nutmeg, a particular Account of its Growth, 264, Ge, 


O. 


04 K-Tree, the Ufefulnefs of its Wood, pe 274. Its proper Soil, 
280. » 


Oats, an important Article in Commerce, 197- 

Olitory, vide Kitchen-Garden, Pe 

Ofives, the Manner of extracting their Oil, and correcting their bitter 
Flavour, 142. Their Ufefulnefs, 7d:d. 

Oliwe-Trees, in what Countries moft fuceefsful, 141. Eafily cultivated, 

ibid. More fuccefsful in France than in Italy, 143. The Beauty 
of the Wood, 276. | 

Opium, how acquired, 200. . 

Orach, a tranfient Plant, 166. Its Ufe, 7h14, 

Grange-Trees, their Duration, 130. A magnificent Orange-Tree at 
Verfailles, ibid. The Merit of an Orange-Tree, ibid. A Growth 
of them*eafily attainable, 1654. The proper Soil for Orange-Trees, 
131. The Proportion and Stru€ture of the Boxes in which they are 
planted, ibid. The proper Manner of placing them in Boxes, 132. 
The Form of an Orange-Tree, and the peculiar Manner of pruning it, 
133. The Injuries to which it is obnoxious, with the beft Methods 
for preventing them, 134, &e. 

Orchard, one of the Appendages to a Kitchen-Garden, 98. Its Ufe- 
fulnefs, 99. 

Ornaments, in Gardens, falfe ones cenfured, 66, cs 

Offer, the ufeful Qualities of its Wood, 273. 


P, 


| 


PES their Materials and Difpofitions, p. 64, 65. The Effects 
created by a Palifade of Pomnegranate-Trees, iid, 

«  Panfy, the Defcription of it, 19. f 

Paradife-Stocks, how employed, 116. 

Pareira Brava, a falutary Root in Fits of the Stone, 272. 

Parfley, its Species and Cultivation; 166. 

Parfnips, the Methods of cultivating them, 164. 

Parterres, their different Difpofitions, 25, 26, &c. English Parterres 


preferable to all others, 27. Mixt Parterres, 28. Parterres 
in 
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in cut Work, p. 28. The Appendages they require, 58 Their 
Origin, 61. In what Manner they ought to be fet off, ibid, Com- 
pared with a Kitchen-Garden, 75. 

Pavy, wherein it differs from a Peach and a Brugnon, 157. _ 

Peaches, how grafted, 116. An Account of feveral fine Species, 151. 
The Difference between a Peach, a Brugnon, and a Pavy, ibid. 

Pears, an Account of feveral fine Species, 149, 159, 153, 1545 156, 
157. In what Manner Winter Pears may be coloured by Art, 153- 

Pear-Trees, what particular Species of them are moft proper for an 
Orchard, gg. ———The Manner of grafting them, 115. The 
Ufefulnefs of their Wood, 276. 

Peafe, a Method for raifing them throughout the greateft Part of the 
Y¥ ean, #77 

Pine- Apples, two fine ones raifed in France, 143. 

Pine-Tree, thrives in the coldeft Situations, 293- 

Piane-Trce, its Qualities and Eftimation among the Greeks and Remans, 
62, 63. Its proper Soil, 290. 

Plevers, their ufeful Services in Gardens, 108. 

Ploughs, different Kinds of them, 184. 

Plumbs, an Enumeration of feveral fine Species, 150. . 

Pomegranate-Trees, their Appearance when trained to a Palifade, 65. 

Pompions, their Ufefulaefs, 174. 

Poplar-Tree, delights in Humidity, 292. 

Peppies, how multiplied, 55. . 

' Potatoes, the Manner of their Production, 1656. | 

Potters Clay, capable of being rendred a very ufeful Manure, 190: 

Pruning, its Commendation and Ufefulnefs, tog. Obfervations on the 
Manner of performing it, 119. The Effeéts produced by it on the 
Branches, 121. The Dexterity of Pruning comprehended in three 
Particulars, viz. Propriety, Oeconomy, and Precaution, 125. Long 
and fhort Pruning defcribed, 125, 126. The Seafon for Pruning,. 
127. A prejudiced Opinion with refpeét to Pruning, 128. The 
peculiar Manner of Pruning Orange-Trees, 133. The proper Man- 
ner of Pruning Fig-Trees, 130. 

Punch, a very unwholfome Liquor, 256. 

Pyramid, (of Flowers,) defcribed, 30. 


Gs 


Uinguina, or the Peruvian Bark, feldom fails to cure intermitting 
Fevers, 269. 


Radifhesy 
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RE the Seafon for fowing, and the Method of cultivating 
them, p. 165. 
— Beet-Radifhes, the Manner of multiplying and preferving 

them, 165. cbs 

Ranunculus, a Defcription of it, 48, 49. Its Hiftory, so. Its proper 
Soil, sr. 

Repsfitories, (for the Productions of a Kitchen- Garden) their various 
Kinds, 100, 103. 

Rbrbarb, a falutary Root for the Stomach, 272. 

Rice, a fubftantial Food, 182. Delights in a moift and fat Land, 
tbid. Acquires its greateft Perfection in Affa, but is likewife culti- 
vated with Succefs in Piedmont and Spain, ibid. Thrives in Shade, 
199. Brewed into a Drink by the Chinefe, idid. 

Romans, their Partiality to the Plane-Tree,. 62. 

Roofs, on the Tops of Garden-Walls, their Ufe, 84. 

Rofes, their various Species, and the Manner of raifing them, 60. 

Rofe-Trees, their Agreeablenefs in a Garden, 60. : 

Roots, Direétions for their proper Management in Tranfplantations, 
94, Gc. Winter Roots, how preferved, 103. SE 

Roct-Grafting how performed, -115,. 

Roots, efculent, their various Clafles, 164, 

— The Progrefs of Roots in the Earth, 272. 

Their extraordinary Ufefulnefs, ibid. 

Roots. (of Tulips) in what manner changed, 44. 

Roufelet Pear, its Commendation, 149, 151. 

Rye, profpers in a moderate Soil, and is fometimes contented with the 
lighteft, 182, 197. The Ufe of it communicated to feveral Pro- 
vinces in America, 182. The Manner of fowing it, 203. 


S. 


So its Growth and Flowers defcribed, 200. : À 
Sallets, a particular Account of them, 167, &c. Their Furni- 
ture, 169. 

Salfify, its Species defcribed, 164. 

Salts, their Ufefulnefs in Vegetation, 152. 

Salviati, a rich Pear, 149. 

Sand, a good Manure for fome Soils, ro. 

Sap, its Effects in Flowers, 21. A miftaken Notion of its Manner of 
Circulation, entertained by fome learned Men, 114. Conjectures 
about its Flow, 123, @c. Its alternate Circulation, ibid. Never 
flows into the Fruit, till it has been circulated through the Foliage, 
Pets 

a Corn, its Ufefulnefs, 198. 

Seafons, their Inequlity the Refult of a wife Defign, 178. 

Seeds, 
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Seeds, (of Flowers) how difpofed, 13. Their proper Management, 
and the Seafons for fowing them, 34 All lixiviated Seeds are im~ 
proved in their Fertility, 196. Oily Seeds, and their Ufefulnefs, 200. 
The Manner of fowing the different Species of Seeds, 203. Every 
Seed is a Plantin Miniature, 260. The Ufefulnefs of Seeds, 263. 

Senvie, a fmall Grain which affords the proper Muftard, 201. 

Servite-Tree, its Ufefulnefs and proper Soil, 290. 

Sheep, The Method of imparking them, 187. Their Wool brought 
to Perfeétion by being alternately expofed to Dews and Sunfhine, 
138. 

Shells, a good Manure, 191. 

Shelving-Beds, their Ufe in a Kitchen-Garden, 83, 

Shoot-Grafting, how performed, 113. 

Shrubs, the Species of them ufually intermixed with flowering Trees in 
Gardens, 53. 

Skirrets the Manner of fowing them, 164. 

Snails, an Ingredient in the Ragoûts of Languedoc, 236. 

Soil, the Marks of a good one, 80. The Methods for improving thofe 
that are bad, 81: What particular Soils are incapable of Cultiva- 
tion, 82. The Variety of Soils relative to that of the Seed, 181. 

Their Diverfity the Effect of a wife Defign, 182. The proper Soils 
for Wheat, Rye, Barley, Oats, Buck-Wheat, and Millet, did, 
The Variety of Soils facilitates the Progref of all Sorts of Grain, 
ibid. Every Soil capable of fome Fertility, 183. In what Man- 
ner good Soils are formed, did. The Cultivation required by ftrong 

. and lean Soils, 183, 184. In what Manner a Soil may be me- 

__liorated by burning of Turf, 188. A Propofal for the Melioration 
of wafte Soils, 286. 

Sorrel, the Manner of its Propagation, 167. 

Spinage, the Seafon for fowing it, 166. 

Standards, when proper for pruning, 120. 

Stock-Gilly Flowers, their amiable Qualities, 55. 

Storks, implacable Enemies to Animals that are injurious to Gardens, 
108. 

“Stove, it Ufefulnefs ina Green-Houfe, 105. 

Strawberries, Methods for compleating their Maturity in Æpr;7 and 
May, 147, 148. 

Strawberry-Plants, the Duration of their Fertility, 148. 

Stripes, (of Tulips,) in what Manner they ought to be confidered, 43. 
Their Difpofition, 47. ; 

Sun. Beams, in what Manner they may be ftrengthened in a Garden, 
84, 88. 


sd 


nts, the Ufe of moveable ones in Gardens, p. 4% 
Theatre, (of Flowers,) cefcribed, 29. 
Thyrfus, why uledin the Bacchanalian Feafts, 221, Fe, 
Tillage, abfolutely neceffary for Wheat and Barley, in three different 
Seafons, 385, 


Timber, 


Timber, the Precautions taken in France for its Prefervation, p. 283. 
Tobacco, thrives to Perfeétion in very bad Lands, 202. An Hiftorical 
Account of it, 1h14. Its Qualities, 203. | 
Trees, Directions for chufing the proper Species for Kitchen- Gardens, 
go. The Manner of their Cultivation in the Nurfery, 91. Why 
they ought to be planted nearer to each other in a thin Soil, than in 

one that is rich, s:d.  Direétions for their Tranfplantation, 92, 03. 
The proper Seafons for planting Fruit-Trees, 96. Trees may be 
grafted on their own Stocks, 115. In what Manner they derive their 
‘Supplies of Juices, 152. Beneficial to Man by their large Dimen-. 
fions, and the Cohefion of their Parts, 279. 
Trenches, Rules for adjufting their Dimenfions in. Kitchen-Gardens, 


r 
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Crufts (Red,) their Manner of Vegetation, 165. | 

Tulip, the Defcription of it, 18, 43. How propagated, Ag, 44 
Their Stripes, 43. The Manner in which their Roots are changed, 
44. The beft Method of multiplying Tulips, 45. The Qualities 
of a fine Tulip, s6id. The proper Effeéts of their Colours, 46. 
A Rule for judging of Tulips, 48. 

Turf, in what Manner the burning of it meliorates Land, 188, 

Turnips, the Seafcns for fowing, and the Method of preferving them, 
164. 

Rs (Art of) by what Means improved, 277. Its Ufefulnefs, ibid. 


Y, 


AN, why carried in the Bacchanalian Proceffion, p. 222. 
Varni/b, its Ufefulnefs, 276. 
Vajes (of Flowers,) their Beauty and Ufe, 30e 

Verdant Hills, capable of various Embellifhments, 64. 

- Werfailles, Gardens of, by whofe Defigns formed, 74. The Verfaille: 
Fig, 236. The Gardens of Verfuilles rendered the Academy ot 
Europe, by Lewis XIV. 161. 

Vines, Seldom fuccefsful on a level Soil, 215. Nor on all Sorts of 
Hills, 216. Their Stru€ture and Qualities proper Subje@s of Ad- 
miration, ibid. ‘Their Antiquity, 219. Tranfmitted from fy 
to Europe, 223. Their Cultivation prohibited by Domitian, 224, 
Allowed by Probus, ibid. A particular Account of the Progrefe 
of their Culture, bid, Various Methods of forming the Vine, 
228. The particular Circumftances that conftitute their Procefs : 
with an Account of their proper Soils, 229, 230. ‘The Manne: 
of laying Vines in the Earth, and pruning them, 231, @c. Ar! 

_ Account of the high and low Vines, 232. The Manner of graft-. 
ing and manuring them, 233. The Seafon for training them tc 
the Prop, 234. The Enemies to which Vines are obnoxious, 234, 
235 | 

Violins, continue fonorous for a great Number of Years, 274. 4 

Virgil, a Method of Grafting recommended by him, : unneceffary, 
1220 3 4 


WALLS, : 
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ALL S, by what Means every Wall ina Kitchen-Garden may be 
expofed to the Sun, p.84. The Manner of planting Fruit-Trees 
- againft low and high Walls, g1. 

Wallnut-Tree, its proper Soil, 264. The ufefulnefs of its Fruit, 291. 
The beauty of its Wood, 276. Directions for planting Walnut- 
Trees, 29%." | 

Water, an advantageous Diftribution of it in. Gardens, re. 80e. 
Well: Water the worft Species for Plants, #bid. Ciftern-Water re 
commended, ibid. An excellent Method for watering Fig-Trees, 
140. The proper Water for making Beer, 251: 

Weld, a red Dye extracted from its Roots, 201. 

Wheat, the ftrongeft Nourifhment and Support of Man, 182. The 
Soils in which it fucceeds, ibid. Several Species of it, 197. The 
Manner of fowing it, 203. 

Witd-Fruit-Stocks, why earthed in Bafkets, 90. 

Willow, the ufeful Qualities of its Wood, 292.  : 

Willow-Trees, feem to {pring partly from the Earth, and partly from 
the Water, aay 3 

Wine, its beneficial Effects enumerated, 216. Introduces Vivacity and 

© Joy, Ge. 217.: Reconciles Enemies, ibid. Proves the moft effec- 
tual Support to Man amidft his fatiguing Employments, bid, An 

_ Inftance of its exhilerating Effects, 217, 218. Varies its Flavour 
agreeably to our State of Health or Indifpofition, 218. Some Law- 
givers cenfured for endeavouring to deprive Mankind of the Benefits 
of Wine, 219. Oblations of Wine to the Deity, a Part of ancient 
Worthip, 221. For what Reafon the Libations of it on the Tombs 
of the Dead were prohibited by Numa, 223. The Gauls allured by 
it into Italy, ibid. The various Species of it comprehended in two 
Clafles, viz. the fweet, and the dry Wines, 225. 

-— The feveral Claffes of fweet Wines, 225. 

— The three principal Parts, infeparable from all Wines, 226. A 
particular Account of the Manner of making Wine, 226, Gc. 

— Dry Wines, their predominant Parts, 227. 

—. On what Account Wine may be faid to have all its good Qua- 
lities, 7bid. ay 

— The Method of making Wine in Champaign recommended, 229. 

— The general Method of making Wine, 237, Ge. 

— Why the Vines, made by Country People, are inferior to thofe 
that are drank at the Tables of Gentlemen, though produced from 
the fame Wine, 239, Ge. 

__ The Manner of tinging Wine with its Colour, 239, &c. 

~~ Directions for difpofing Wine in proper Veflels, 243: 

_— The Method of drawing off Wines from their Lees, 244+ 


— The 
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— The Method of glewing Wines, and the ufual Seafon for that Ope- 
ration, 244, 245. : 

—~ The Frothinefs of Wines inconfiftent with their Goodnefs, 245. 

— The proper Method of bottling Wine, 245. - 

-. Good Wine confidered in the fame Light with true Wit, 2409. 

Woad, produced from the Leaves of a Plant, 201. ‘The Bafis of moft 
Tinétures, rbid. 

Wood, rotten Wood has more Subftance and prolific Salt than any 
Manure, 187. The great Advantages that refult from its Pliancy 
and Solidity, 273, @c. From its Divifibility, 275, @&c. Why 
more eafily cleaved lengthwife than tranfverfly, 7did. Capable of 
being fhaped into a Variety of ornamental Figures, 27 6. The moft 
enormous Mafles of Wood obfequious to the Intentions of Man, in 
a Variety of Inftances, 279. Wood one of the principal Supports 
of human Life, 231. 

Woods, whole Continents covered by them after the Deluge, 222. 
The Pleafures they afford, 258. Compared with artificial Gardens, 
259. The Plantation of Woods not configned to Man, ibid. Their 
extraordinary Duration, 260. Not chargeable with Sterility, 262. 
Their Ufefulnefs, ibid. “The Prudent Methods taken by the French 
Government for the Prefervation of their Woods, 284. Their 
Plantation recommended as one of the beft Expedients for the Me- 
lioration of bad Soils, 286. Direétions for planting. a. Wood ina 
proper Manner, 287, ©, 


Ÿ, 


Y owe Flants, their proper Difpofition in a Nurfery, 100. 
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